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Provokts on Ebucariox, 
BY WAY. OF 
INTRODUCTION. 


HOUGH Education be a ſubject that almoſt all 
authors, of all ages, have written upon; yet 
many have attempted it who were ſtrangers, perhaps, 
to the moſt extenſive definition of the word: Others 
have laid down very plautible rules, and apparently 
valuable ſyſtems, which, upon experience, have been 
found impracticable; from whence it may plainly be 
inferred, that different paſſions and diſpoſitions require 
different management and application, to ſo endlefs a 
variety, that it is utterly impoſſible to enumerate me- 
thods for the proper correction of every enormity to 
which the human mind is ſubject, or to lay down 
rules for the beſt incitements to, and encouragement 
of, virtue and ſcience: So that the main point, after 
all their preſcriptions, muſt. neceffarily center in the 
tutors or governeſſes of ſchools and feminaries. Much 
learning and great abilities, (though material articles) 
are not the only eflentials; he who has the moſt learn- 
ing does not always convey it in the beſt and cleareſt 
manner to others; ſome cannot or will not be at the 
trouble to find out particular methods where general 
ones fail, to render what they would communicate in- 
telligible to the various capacities of their pupils. 


An auſtere or learned pedant has ſometimes whip= 
ped Latin, Greet, &c. into a lad, whoſe very diſguſt 
to it increaſed, perhaps, with the acquiſition thereof; 
FS b . but 
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but it is a manifeſt abſurdity to maintain or imagine 
that any one can be awed into a love of learning and 
virtue. A boy 1s not at all cured of a fault, who only 
avoids it for fear of puniſhment; he muſt be influen- 
ced by a love of honour and credit, and with a laud- 
able ambition to purſue them: Any "maſter, who is 
himſelf a G6ooD and DISCERNING man, will not be 
much at a loſs how to confirm and ratify him in his 
choice, being capacitated, as a good man, to commu- 
nicate to him the ſecret impulſes, the benign reflec- 
tions of his own honeſt, and, therefore, happy mind; 
as a diſcerning man, to obſerve and remark to him 
what wild havock and varied deſolation vice and folly 
never fail to bring on their votaries, which may be 
clearly demonſtrated either by living examples among 
their acquaintances, or from books, by familiar rela- 
tions, allegories, or eſſays, (ſuch as are inſerted in this 
collection) applied at proper times and on proper oc- 
caſions, judiciouſly explained, and wiſely inculcated: 
But an 1LL man, though ever ſo learned, can never 
be a good ſchoolmaſter; it being impoſſible he ſhould, 
with a due ſenſibility, deſcribe or. enforce impulſes of 
goodneſs he does not feel, or demonſtrate to others 
with clearneſs and impartiality the effects of thoſe 


vices and follies to which he himſelf is fo particularly 
bfjaſſed and attached; nay, even the very beſt precepts 


and documents (could a maſter of this ſtamp be capa- 
ble of tuch) would fail of their due force and influence 
from the mouth of one whoſe own manners and diſ- 


poſitions are contradictions to them: Therefore a bad 


man, in the point of edification, muſt miſcarry, and 
even a good man may; for as no man ought.to be well 
bred (if a man can be well bred) at the expence of reli- 
gion and virtue, ſo neither ought any man to practiſe 
them in fo moroſe or ſurly a manner, as to deter others 
from imitation. I ſhall endeavour to explain myſelf 

et more clearly by the two following characters, 


which 1 ſhall repreſent by the names of Candidus and 
Denuncius. | . 
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Candidus is a man of extenſive learning, bas ar 
exact knowledge of human nature, a great experience 
of the world, and of thoſe differences which reſult 
from conſtitution, age, received opinions, external for- 
tune, education, cuſtom, and converſation; manages 
the tempers of his pupils with indeſcribable artfulneſs, 
and conſequently can adapt or addreſs his admonitions 
or inſtructions to the moſt ſalutary ends, be his ſcho- 
lars ever ſo numerous, or their diſpoſitions ever ſo va- 
rious. 


As to the qualities of his mind; he is mild, humane, 
affable, affectionate, and even invitingly acceſſible, en- 
couraging his pupils in the diſplay of all their little 
doubts, queries, and divided opinions; teaching them, 
at the ſame time, not to perhſt in an opinion, &c. 
becauſe they had once avowed it, but to come frank- 
ly into conviction; and would frequently, with a con- 
deſcending bow, ſmile, &c. thank a ſcholar for any 


little officious ſervice or intended obligation; nay, . 
frequently apologize, or aſk pardon, for any omiſſion, 
| miſtake, miſapprehenſion, or ſimilar modes of be- 
© haviour, ſuch as frequently occur among the beſt __ 
= bred and politez and thus, by being treated as men, 

they become emulous of being ſuch, Familiarities 


in a tyrant are obſerved to beget contempt, in him 


| reſpect and gratitude; for as he has not even a 


thought that is ambitious, wrong, or malicious, he 
never was or can be ſeen by them in a little, mean, 
or ridiculous light; but his whole conduct is the liv- 
ing object of their imitation. Thus as his character 
is uniform, and his temper ſerene and ſteady, the in- 


fluence acquired in his ſchool is unlimited: He ap- 


plauds with ſo much pleaſure, and reproves with fo 


much tender concern and affection, that they love him 
as a parent. do conſtantly devout and fervent in the 
duties of religion and morality, that they reverence 
bim as a Saint, and conſider him as a Mentor: They 
are awed by his virtues, not by his ſeverities; and by a 
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conſtant attention to his doctrine, exemplified in his 
own life, his pupils frequently acquire “ ſuch a con- 
«« yiction of the conſciouſneſs of a Deity to all their 


iy 


thoughts, that every inordinate wiſh becomes ſe- 


« cretly ſuppreſſed by the molt ſcrupulous circum- 
% ſpections,” , + Bas 


a} Such is the amiable Candidus, and ſuch the enga- 


ging and ſucceſsful methods he makes uſe of, 


— 


« To rear the tender thought, 

Jo teach the young idea how to ſhoot, 

« 'To pour the freſh inſtruction o'er the mind, 
« To breathe th' enliv'ning ſpirit, and to fix 

6 'The gen'rops purpoſe in the glowing breaſt.” 


Denuncius too is a man of learning, but not ſo no- 


torious for his learning as the oſtentation of it: There- 


Fore of knowledge be cannot have much; becauſe if 


be had, he would fee ſo much weakneſs even in the 


perfection of human reaſon, that he would in conſe- 
quence deſpiſe, not be proud of, his own miſerable 


pittance: Watching and aſſiſt ing the openings of little 


minds, enlarging their ideas, ſowing the ſeeds of 
goodneſs, or weeding out enormities, though very ef- 
ſential points, are yet ſuch as he is equally ignorant 
and unconcerned about, wanting that neceſſary dif- 
cernment to deduce the actions of men to their minu- 
teſt ſources, or to infer conſequences from their man- 
ners or actions; but his incapacity in this is not the 
leaſt obſtruction to his general acceptation, which my 


wiſeſt readers will, on firſt thoughts, wonder at: But 


then let them conſider, that there are hundreds of 
parents who can judge of a lad's advancement in 


ſounds, ſyllables, words, or languages, who are ut- 


terly incapable of diſcerning the enlargement of his 
mental facultics, and their wonder will ceafe. I have 
obſerved before, that he is vain and oftentatious: I 
ſhould have added paſſionate, pedantic, arrogant, mo- 
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roſe, and ill-natured, the natural produce of a narrow 
and ignorant mind. As paſſionate, he frequently op- 
poſes commotion with commotion: So that his ſcho- 
lars look upon his ſeverities as revenge, or the gratifi- 
cation of his own conteſting humour, not the neceſ- 
ſary correction of their faults. His paſhon too drives 


him to ſuch lengths, as often ſubject him to undue 


conceſſions, ſo that he deſtroys the authority and order 
of his ſchool by his very endeavours to preſerve them : 
In ſhort, as his behaviour in the ſchool is exactly the 
reverſe to that of Candidus, ſo are its effects; for De- 
nuncius is as heartily ridiculed and deſpiſed, as the 
other is reverenced and beloved. While their boys, 
though perhaps with the equal approbation of their 
ſeveral parents, leave their reſpeCtive ſchools with this 
difference, i. e. The inſtruction and example of Can- 
didus having diſpelled from before his pupils the muſt 
of ignorance, and enabled them to ſee clearly, and 
judge infallibly of the merits and demerits of good 
and evil, and of the natural conſequences thereof, his 


young men are thereby enabled to guard againſt-all 
incitements to the viſionary pleaſures of a guilty life, 


and to ſteer their courſe with ſecurity and credit 

through the world: Whereas thoſe of Denuncius, not 

having had their ſenſes and reaſoning faculties exerci- 

ſed, or their judgments cultivated, but tyrannized into 

implicit obedience, and perhaps into an irreparable 

meanneſs, abjectneſs, and fſlaviſhneſs of ſpirit, ſally 
forth into action and the wide world at random, igno- 

rant of the road that leads to true honour and happi- 
neſs, and unappriſed of the latent dangers of vice and 
error, till they are perhaps ſurpriſed, ſwallowed up, or 

otherwiſe undone by their conſequences. 


Notwithſtanding the reverſeneſs of theſe two cha-- 
racters, they are almoſt always miſerably confounded 
by the undiſcerning world, who are ever liable to be 
deceived by falſe appearances. Narrow reſerve and 
pedantic moroſeneſs have paſſed for ſound wiſdom and 
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profound diſcretion : Inſtructors of youth have dege- 
nerated into the corruptors and, depravers of it, autho- 
rity into tyranny, and ſubmiſſion into flavery : Hence 
it is that the moſt deſpicable and worthleſs pretenders 
have laid claim to that veneration and eſteem due only 
to men of ability and worth; and oftener men of 
ability and worth have been obliged to ſhare the con- 
tempt due to knaves and dunces: By this means the 
moſt laudable and honourable profeſhon in the world, 
i. e. the inſtructing of youth, is eſteemed mean, depen- 
dent, and ſervile; and thus, in far more inſtances than 
immediately relate to my purpoſe, a nice obſerver may 
diſcern, „ That the boundaries of diſtinction between 
good and evil are almoſt loſt in the world.” 


Grammatical learning is at preſent too much out 
of faſhion, eſpecially among the ladies. Moſt of our 
Engliſh Grammars are ſo dependent upon the Latin, 
that they appear only tranſlations of them, introducing 
many needleſs perplexities; as ſuperfluous caſes, gen- 
ders, moods, tenſes, &. peculiarities which our lan- 
guage is exempt from: Therefore it muſt proceed 
paged ignorance or parade in any fchoolmaſter to teach, 

or pretend much advantage therefrom, to a merely 
Engliſh ſcholar; and, it is owing to this ignorance or 
unſucceſsful pretence, that Engliſh Grammar is ſo 
much neglected, or ſo lightly eſteemed as it is, even 


among men of learning; though it is generally allow- 


ed that none can ſpeak or write properly who are igno- 
rant of Grammar: Therefore it becomes neceſſary that 
a practical Engliſh Grammar“ ſhould be conſiſtent 
with itfelf, and independent-of the Latin, except in 
ſuch articies as are common to both. 


People can never diſplay their talents to much ad- 
vantage, either in writing or converſation, unleſs they 


have a taſte for the beauty and Propriety of their mo- 


ther 


- 


See Ficurr's Engliſh Grammar 
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ther tongue; and which they can never have without 
learning it, ſo as to know the nature and kinds of 


Words, with their connections and dependencies upon 


one another. 'That many women read much, and yet 


not to edification, is chiefly becauſe they are igno- 


rant of thoſe connections and dependencies, and there- 


dy apply relatives to wrong antecedents, verbs to 


wrong names, particularly where there is a genitive 
caſe between a nominative word and the verb, miſtake 
things for perſons, and perſons for things, and are 
thereby miſled in the ſenſe of what they are about to 
trace, eſpecially in circumſtantial authors, or ſuch as 
the generality call dark and obſcure. writers, meaning 
thoſe who, by tranſpoſition, &c. deviate from the ge- 
neral order of the language: They feel an entangle- 
ment, though they know not what or where, and are 
equally blind to the beauties and idioms of language. I 
could eaſily exemplify this; but it would be tedious 
to demonſtrate it to thoſe who know nothing of go- 
vernment or conſtruction, and needleſs to thoſe who 
do, and have experienced the want of it in others, 


Girls being thus left lame in their learning, are in 
a great meaſure incapable of improving . themſelves 
further, in ſpite of all the pains that writers have 
taken, or may take, till the obſtacle be removed: And 
ſill, to aggravate the cafe, they are moſtly put under 
the care of ſome miſtreſs, who is perhaps either utter- 
ly incapable of aſſiſting them in the purſuit of know- 
ledge, or wants time to point out or explain to them 
ſuch places or ſubjects in books as are beſt adapted to 
their ſeveral wants, or even to direct them in the 
choice of books. Uhefe impediments are very la- 
mentable, cſpecially as they occur in the very nick of 
time a young lady ſhould be taught to think, reflect, 
and form a taſte of lite in. | | 


I do not mean to recommend READING at the ex- 
pence of SEWING, and other domeſtic employriciits, 


but 


e * 
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but would only make a principle of the former. There 
are ſeveral governeſſes, doubtleſs, who are very capa» 
ble of inſtructing young ladies in both, which would 
form an agreeable, variety, by relaxing or relieving $ 
them from one by the other. | 


Thoſe who have no taſte for intellectual amuſements 
will ſeize upon the next thing at hand, be it of ever ſo 
light or fantaſtical a kind. © A love for diverſions, 
2 it has once got a footing, ſteals upon perſons 
inſenſibly, till it engroſſes their whole time: It there- 
fore becomes neceſſary to get the ſtart of it, and pre- 
poſſeſs them early with a love of uſeful learning.“ 


In all the ſyſtems of education I have ſeen, the duty 
of the /cholar ſeems to be defined with the moſt ſcru- 
pulous exactneſs. But in none do I find any hint given 
of the duty of parents; an object, in my opinion, of 
infinitely more concern and magnitude. An inſtance 
of filial ingratitude may cauſe a pang of exquiſite an- 
guiſh in a ſingle breaſt ; but the neglect of one boy's 
education may ſow the ſeeds of whole races of depra- 
vity, and perpetuate darkneſs, error, and vice to a long 
poſterity. There are few duties in the life of man 
equally important with that of the care and education 
of his children, and few ſo generally miſtaken and 
neglected. Obedience is a doctrine inculcated with 
moſt indefatigable care, and it is ſeldom conſidered ' 
that it is of two kinds—a juſt obedience founded on 
reſpeQ, veneration, and affetion;—or, the obedience 
of fear and ſervility. Unfortunately the Jatter kind is 
much more prevalent, and is generally the effect of 
the father's obſerving a diſtant, moroſe, and imperi- 
ous behaviour towards his child; finding. the boy's 
intellectual faculties and information inferior to his 
own, he ſeldom converſes with him, and ſtill more 
ſeldom endeavours to communicate information to 
him. The cultivation of his mind is left to the ſchool- 
maſter, who is expected to inſtil juſt notions of 1 

| | id 
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and honour, whilſt he is ringing the changes on the 


alphabet, or conveying the wonderful information that 
twice two make four. At home, his time is ſpent 
chic fly in the kitchen among ſervants, from whom he 
imbibes a. plentiful ſtock of every vice,---profaneneſs, 


© lying, deceit, ſervility, ingratitude, &c. &c, When 
called before his parents, he diſguiſes his natural diſ- 
X poſition, and aſſumes that milkineſs of behaviour and 

nudity of character they wiſhed him to poſſeſs, till his 
return to the kitchen gives ſcope for the difplay of his 
various acquirements. Thus is he, who might, with 
proper cultivation, have commanded our armies, or 
been an ornament to the higheſt offices in the church, 
made the aſſociate of ſervants and dependants, and 
thus is his mind ſtored with every thing that diſgraces 
the gentleman and the man. 
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— 1 The Practice of V1R'TUE recommended. 

* ; : 34 Tf Happineſs be your Purſuit, 
45 f ts Plant FVirtue, — and Content's the Fruit, Car 
40 3h HEN Hercules, ſays the divine Prodicur, was 
4 its in that Part of his Youth, in which it was 


natural for him to conſider what Courſe 
of Life he ought to purſue, he one Day retired into 
55 d Defarr, where the Silence and Solitude of the Place 
very much favoured his Meditations. As he was 
57 muſing on his preſent Condition, and very much per- 
59 plexed in himſelf on the State of Life he ſhould chufe, 
662 4 ſaw two Women, of a larger Stature than ordinary, 
65 approaching towards him. One of them had a very 
notable Air, and graceful Deportment; her Beauty 
vas natural and eaſy; her Perſon clean and unſpotted z 
Ker Eyes caſt towards the Ground, with an agreeable 


7 


4 =Reſerve; her Motion and Behaviour full of 


and her Raiment as white as Snow. The other had a 
Freat Deal of Health and Floridnefs in her Counte- 
HE mance, which ſhe had helped with an artificial White 
and Red, as 14-P to appear more graceful than 


ore 
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ordinary in her Mien, by a Mixture of Affectation in $ 


/ "£1 
N 

7 1 | 

_ 


all her Geſtures, She had a wonderful Confidence | 


and Aſſurance in her Looks, and all the Variety of 1 
Colours in her Dreſs that ſhe thought were the moſt 
proper to ſhow her Complexion to an Advantage. ? 


She caſt her Eyes on herſelf, then turned them on 


thoſe that were preſent, to ſee. how they liked her, 
and often looked on the Figure ſhe made in her own 
Shadow. Upon her nearer Approach to Hercules, ſhe © 
ſtepped before the other Lady, (who came forward 1 
with a regular compoſed Carriage) and running up to * 


Him, accoſted him in the following Manner: 


. My dear Hercules, (ſays ſhe) I find you are very 1 ? 


" a 
> 
2 


40; 
* 
1 


1 
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much divided in your own Thoughts upon the Way %$ 


of Life that you ought to chuſe: Be my Friend, and 
follow me; I will lead you into the Poſſeſſion of Plea- 
ſure, and out of the Reach of Pain, and remove you 
from all the Noiſe and Difquietude of Buſineſs. The 
Affairs of either War or Peace ſhall have no Power to 
diſturb you. Your whole Employment ſhall be to 
make your Life eaſy, and to entertain every Senſe 7 
with its proper Gratifications. Sumptuous Tables, 
Beds of Roſes, Clouds of Perfumes, Concerts of Mu- 
fic, Crowds of Beauties, are all in Readineſs to re- 
ceive you. Come along with me into this Region f 
Delights, this World of Pleaſure, and bid farewel for ® 


ever to Care, to Pain, and to Buſineſs.” 


Hercules, hearing the Lady talk after this Manner, 


deſired to know, her Name; to which ſhe: anſwered, 


My Friends, and thoſe who are well acquainted with © | 


me, call me Happineſs; but my Enemies, and thoſe ** 


Who would injure my Reputation, have given me the 


Name of Pleaſure.” 


By this Time the other Lady was come up, who 8 
addreſſed herſelf to the young Hero in a very different 


Manner... 


Hercule, (ys ſhe) I offer myſelf to you, becauſe 
I know you are deſcended, from the Gods, and give 
Fxoofs of that Deſcent by your. Love of Virtue, and 
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= plication to the Studies proper for your Age. This 
* 3 akes me hope you will gain, both for yourſelf and 
0! e, an immortal Reputation. But before I invite 


oſt 2 into my Society and Friendſhip, I will be open 
e. nd fincere with you; and muſt lay down this as an 
oy abliſhed Truth, that there is nothing truly valuable 


T, which can be purchaſed without Pain and Labour... 
n The Gods have ſet a Price upon every real and noble 
he Pleaſure. If you would gain the Favour of the Deity, 


rd N ou mult be at e the Pains of worſhipping, him; if the 


* 1 riendſhip of good Men, you muſt ſtudy. to oblige 
| '/ if you would be honoured by your Country, 
7 you muſt take Care to ſerve it. In ſhort, if you 
0 *Fould be eminent in War or Peace, you muſt become - 
Plaſter of all the Qualifications that can make you | 
1 Theſe are the only Terms and Conditions upon 
hich I can propoſe Happineſs.” The Goddeſs of 
a Fa here broke in upon her Diſcourſe: Lou ſee. 
Afaid BY, Hercules, by her own Confeſſion, the Way 
0 to her Pleaſure is long and difficult, whereas that 
4 hich I propoſe is ſhort and eaſy.” © Alas! ſaid the 
ther Lady, (whoſe Viſage glowed with a Paſſion made 
up of Scorn and Pity) what are the Pleaſures you pro- 
poſe? To eat before you are hungry, drink before 
of 3 ou are thirſty, ſteep before you. are tired, to gratify 
r Leeren before they are raiſed, and raiſe ſuch Appe- 
ites as Nature never planted. You never heard the 
2 8 delicious Muſic, which is the Praiſe of one's Self; 
l, or ſaw the moſt beautiful Object, which is the Work 
h of one's own Hands. Your 25 paſs away their 
3 Louth in a Dream of miſtaken Pleaſure, while they 
c + hoarding up Anguiſh, Torment, and Remorſe for 
. = Age. 5 
o „ As for me, I am the Friend of the Gods and of 
t good Men, an agreeable Companion to the Artiſan, a 
; ERBouſehold Guardian to the Father of Familes, a Pa- 
e Fron and Protector of Servants, and an Aſſociate in all 
true and generous Friendſhips. The Banquets of my 
d otaries are never coftly, but always delicious; for 
- = A none 
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F none eat and drink at them, who are not invited | | 
'Y Hunger and Thirſt. Their Slumbers are found, and fe 
J their Wakings are chearful. My young Men have 1 n 


the Pleaſure of hearing themſelves praiſed by thoſe 7 
who axe in Years; and thoſe who are in Years, of be- 
ing honoured by thoſe who are young. In a Word, 
my Followers are favoured by the Gods, beloved by 
their Acquaintance, eſteemed by their Country, and 
(after the Cloſe of their Labours) honoured by Po- 


ſterity.“ 1 
We know, by the Life of this memorable Hero, to 
1 which of theſe two Ladies he gave up his Heart; and, 
| I believe, every one who reads this, will do him the 
8 | Juſtice to approve his Choice. | 


I very much admire the Speeches of theſe Ladies, as 
containing in them the chief Arguments for a Life of 
Virtue, or a Life of Pleaſure, that could enter into 
the Thought of an Heathen ; but am particularly plea- 
ſed with the different Figures he gives the two God- 

deſſes. Our modern Authors have repreſented Plea 
ſure and Vice with an alluring Face, but ending in 
Snakes and Nane Here le appears in all the 
Charms of Beauty, though they are falſe and borrow= 7 
ed; and by that Means compoſe a Viſion entirely nas 
tural and eaſy. THR 2 1 

I have tranſlated this Allegory for the Benefit of 
the Youth of Great-Britain; and particularly of thoſe 
who are ſtil] in the deplorable State of Non-exiſtence, © 
and whom I moſt earneſtly entreat to come into the 
World, Let my Embryos ſhow the leaſt Inclination 
to any fingle Virtue, and I fhall allow it to be a Strug- - 
gling towards Birth. I do not expect of them, that, 
like the Hero in the foregoing Story, they ſhould go 

about as ſoon as they are born with a Club in their 
Hands, and a Lion's Skin on their Shoulders, to root 
 out-Monſters, and deſtroy Tyrants; but, as the fineſt © 
Author of all Antiquity 5 ſaid upon this very Occa- 
ſion, though a Man has not the Abilities to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf in the moſt ſhining Parts of a great * 
| f | D 
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e has certainly the Capacity of being juſt, anten 
modeſt, and temperate. | 
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S282 5 | Ya” 
d, On IDLENESS . Ah 
1 1 He who Auer. bis Werk from Day to Day, | 8 
9 Does en a River's Bank expecting Huy, | b 
J» Jill the whole Stream which opt bim ſpall be gone, | 
I | Which, as it runs, for ever will run on. Axo No 
oO FF DLENESS is ſo general a Diſtemper, that I can- ; 
J, not but imagine a Speculation on this Subject will 3 
Ee e of univerſal Uſe. There is hardly any one Per- ; 
fon without ſome — of it; and 'Thouſands beſides 
8 yſelf ſpend. more Time in an idle Uncertainty, 
f Whether of two Affairs to begin firſt, than would have 
oO heen ſufficient to have ended them both. The Oc- 
- Kaſion of this ſeems to be. the Want of ſome neceſ- 
- Fary Employment to put the Spirits in Motion, and. 
- # 8 awaken them out of their Lethargy. If I had leſs 
2 Leiſure, T ſhould have more; for I thould then find 
e Time diſtinguiſhed into Portions, fome for Buſineſs, 
ind others for the indulging of Pleaſures: But now 
- one Face of Indolence  overſpreads the whole, and I 
puave no Land-mark to direct myſelf by. Were one's 
I 1 Time a little ſtraitened by Bufinefs, like Water en- 
2 Hoſed! in its Banks, it would have me determined 


„ Courſe; but unleſs it be put into ſome Channel, it has 
= 7 Carrent, but becomes a Deluge without either Uſe 
r Motion. © 

When 'Sconderberg, Prince of Epirus, Was" dead 
3 he Turks, who had but too often felt the Force f 
—His Arm in the Battles he had won from them, ima- 
4 . that by wearing a Piece of his Bones near FT 
1 Hearts, they ſhould be animated with a Vigour an 
L r like to that which inſpired him when Living 

4 3 1 am like to be but of little Uſe while I live,” 
3 re folded to do what Good 1 can after my De- 
3 and have accordingly ordered my Bones. to 
be dipole of in this Manner for the* os of my 
/ 8 | A 3 Coun» 
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Countrymen, who are troubled with too exorbitant a 1 
Degree of Fire. All Fox-hunters, upon wearing me, 
would in a ſhort Time be brought to endure their 


Beds in a Morning, and perhaps even quit them with j; 


Regret at Ten: Inſtead of hurrying away to teaſe a a ; 


r Animal, and run away from their own Thoughts, 


a Chair or a Chariot would be thought the moſt deſi- 
rable Means of performing a Remove from one Place 
to another. I ſhould be a Cure for the unnatural 
Defire of John Trott for Dancing, and: a Specific to 


lefſen the Inclination Mrs Fidget has to Motion, and 


cauſe her always to give her Approbation to the pre- 


ſent Place ſhe is in. In fine, no Egyptian Mummy 


Was ever half ſo uſeful in Phyſic, as I ſhould be to 


thoſe feveriſh Conſtitutions, to repreſs the violent 


Sallies of Youth, and to give each Action its proper 
Weight and Repoſe. 


I can ſtifle any violent Inclination, and oppofe a 


Torrent of Anger, or the Solicitations of Revenge, | | 


with Succeſs. But Indolence is a Stream which flows 


flowly on, but yet undermines the foundation of every 
Virtue. A Vice of a more lively Nature were a more 


deſirable Tyrant than the Ruſt of the Mind, which 
yes a Tincture of its Nature to every Action of one's 


ife, It were as little Hazard to be toſſed in a Storm, 


as to lie thus perpetually. becalmed: And it is to no 
Purpoſe to have within one the Seeds of a Thouſand 


good Qualities, if we want the Vigour and Reſolution 


neceſſary for the exerting them. Death brings all 
Perſons back to an Equality; and this Image of it, 


this Slumber of the Mind, leaves no Difference be- 
tween the greateſt Genius and the meaneſt Under- 
ſtanding: A Faculty of doing Things remarkably 
Praiſe-worthy thus concealed, is of no more Uſe to 
the Owner, than a heap of Gold to a Man who dares * 


not uſe it. 


To- morrow is ftill the fatal Time when all is to be 
3 


rectified > To- morroꝝ comes, it goes, and ſtill I pleaſe 
helf with the Shadow, whillt 1 loſe the Reality ; 
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Junmindſul that the preſent Time alone is ours, the 
future is yet unborn, and the paſt is dead, and can 
ir only live (as Parents in their Children) in the Actions 
it has produced. h 2 
a 1 The Time we live ought not to be computed by 
% the Number of Years, but by the Uſe which has been 
i- made of it; thus, it is not the Extent of Ground, but 
ce the yearly Rent, which gives the Value to the Eſtate. 
Wretched and thoughtleſs Creatures, in the only Place 
where Covetouſneſs were a Virtue, we turn Prodi- 
1d gals! Nothing lies upon our Hands with ſuch Uneaſt- 
e- neſs, nor have there been ſo many Devices ſor any one 
y Thing, as to make it flide away imperceptibly and to 
to no Purpoſe, A. Shilling ſhall be hoarded up with Care, 
nt 7; whilſt that which is above the Price of an Eftate, is 
er > flung away with Diſregard and Contempt. There is 
nothing now-a-days ſo much avoided, as a ſolicitous 
a Improvement of every Part of Time; it is a Report 
e, that muſt be ſhunned, as one tenders the Name of a 
s Wit and a fine Genius, and as one fears the dreadful 
„ Character of a laborious Plodder: But notwithſtand- 
'e ing this, the greateſt Wits any Age has 
h ; thought far otherwiſe z for who can think either Socra- 


bt, 


Ss tes or Demeſthenes loſt any Reputation by their conti- 
„ nual Pains, both in overcoming the Defects and im- 
o proving the Gifts of Nature? All are acquainted with 
d the Labour and Aſſiduity with which Tully acquired 
n His Eloquence, Seneca, in his Letters to Lucilius, af- 
1 > fures:him,- there was not a Day in which he did not 
„ = either write ſomething, or read and epitomiſe ſome 
- good Author; and I remember Pliny, in one of his 
- © Letters, where he gives an Account of the various 
Methods he uſed to fill up every Vacancy of Time, 
o after ſeveral; Employments which he enumerates; 
s © ſometimes, ſays he, I hunt; but even then I carry 


3 Pocket- bock, that whilſt my Servants are 


; buſied in diſpoſing of the Nets and other Matters, I 
me 


may be employed. in ſomething that may be uſeſul 
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me in my Studies; and that if 1 mifs' of my Game, F 
may at leaſt bring Home ſome of my own Thoughts | 
with me, and not have the Mortification of having | 
cau ht nothing all Day. 

Thus, Sir, you ſee how many Examples T recal to 
Mind, and what Arguments I uſe with myſelf, to re- 
gain my Liberty: But as I am afraid it is no ordi- 
nary Perſuaſion that will be of Service, I ſhall expect 
your 2 on this Subject with the greateſt Im- 
patience, eſpecially ſince the Good will not be con- 
fined to me alone, but will be of univerſal Uſe. For 
there are no Hopes of Amendment where Men are 
pleaſed with their Ruin,” and whilft- they think Lazi- 
neſs is a deſirable Character: Whether it be that they 
like the State itfelf, or that they think it gives them a 
new Luſtre when they do exert themfelves, ſeem- 
ingly to be able to do that without Labour and Ap- 
plication which others attain to but by the greateſt 

rte 


go Sion SLow. 


Time in Aids behind bim Bidet Bis Wj ings, : 

And ſeems to creep decrepid with bis Age ; —= 

Bebold him when poſt by, what then is ſeen, | 1. © 1 

But his brogd Pinions f eter than! the . * 8 8 Vor vo. 


E all of us complain of ue Sberthetö t of Time, 

ſaith Seneca, and yet have much more than 
we know what to do with. Our Lives, ſays he, are 
ſpent either in doing nothing at all, or in doing no- 


| -. thing to the Purpoſe, or in doing nothing that we 


ought to do. We are always complaining our Days 
are fe N, and acting as thoug ag there- de we End 
of them. That noble Philoſopticr has deſcribed — 
Inconfiſtency with ourſelves in this Particular, b 
thoſe various Turns of Eapreſſion and Thought wh 
are peculiar to his Writings. 
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I often conſider Mankind as wholly inconſiſtent 


ih itſelf in a Point that bears ſome Affinity to the 


bh - 
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Former. Though we ſeem grieved at the Shortneſs of 
Life in general, we are wiſhing every Period of it at 
an End. The Minor longs to be at Age, then to be 
a Man of Buſineſs, then to make up an Eſtate, then 


| to arrive at Honours, then to retire, Thus, although 
"the whole of Life is allowed by every one to be ſhort, 
the ſeveral Diviſions of it appear to be long and tedi- 


*Y 
» 


us. We are ſor lengthening our Span in general, but 


. would fain contract the Parts of which it is compoſed. 


The Uſurer would be very well ſatisfied to have all the 
Time annihilated that lies between the preſent Mo- 


ment and next Quarter-Day. The Politician would 


de content to loſe three Years of his Life, could he 
place Things in the Poſture which he fancies they will 
and in after ſuch a Revolution of Time. The Lover 


would be glad to ſtrike out of his Exiſtence all the Mo- 
ments that are to paſs away before the happy Meeting. 
Thus, as faſt as our Time runs, we ſhould be very 
glad, in moſt Parts of our Lives, that it ran much faſter 
Than it does. Several Hours of the Day hang upon 


dur Hands; nay, we wiſh away whole Years, and tra- 


vel through Time as through a Country filled with ma- 
ny wild and empty Waſtes, which we would fain hur- 
ry over, that we may arrive at thoſe ſeveral little Set- 
tlements, or imaginary Points of Reſt, which are diſ- 
| gyericd up and down in it. 


— 0 


If we divide the Life of moſt Men into twenty 


Parts, we ſhall find that at leaſt nineteen of them are 
mere Gaps and Chaſms, which are neither filled with 
Pleaſure nor Buſineſs. I do not, however, include in 
his Calculation, the Life of thoſe Men who are in a 
perpetual Hurry of Affairs, but of thoſe only. who are 
not always engaged in Scenes of Action; and I hope 


T 


| 1 ſhall not do an unacceptable Piece of Service to thoſe 
a Perſons, if I point out to them certain "Methods for 
the filling up their empty Spaces of Life. The Me- 
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Chearfulneſs of Temper, and enjoys, every Morning, Is 


are the moſt inactive. He no ſooner ſteps out of 
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The firſt is the Exerciſe of Virtue, in the moſt 
general Acceptation of the Word. That particular 
Scheme which comprehends the ſocial Virtues, may 
give Employment to the moſt induſtrious Temper, CE F 
and find a Man more Buſineſs than the moſt active 
Station of Life. To adviſe" the Ignorant, relieve the MR 
Needy, comfort the Afflicted, are Duties that fall in 
our Way almoſt every Day of our Lives. A Man has 
frequent . x port ne of mitigating the Fiercenefs of 
a Party; of doing Juſtice to the Character of a de- 
ſerving Man; of ſoftening the Envious, quieting the 
Angry, and rectifying the Prejudiced; which are all 
of them Employments ſuited to 'a reaſonable Nature, 
and bring great Satisfaction to the Perſon who can 


0 


e in them with Diſcretion. v7 
There is another Kind of Virtue that may find 
Employment for thoſe retired Hours in which, we 
are altogether left to ourſelves, and deſtitute of Com- 
pany and Converſation: I mean that Intercourſe 
and Communication which every reaſonable ' Crea- | 
ture ought to maintain with the great Author of his "34 
Being. The Man who lives under an habitual 7 
Senſe of the Divine Prefence, keeps up a perpetual 


the Satisfaction of thinking himfelf in Company 7 
with the deareſt and beſt of Friends. The Time 
never lies heavy upon him: It is impoſſible for him 
to be alone. His Thoughts and Paſſions are the 7 
moſt buſied at ſuch Hours, when thoſe of other Men 


the World, but his Heart burns with Devotion, 
ſwells with Hope, and triumphs in the Conſciouſneſs 7 
of that Preſence which every Way furrounds him; 
or, on the contrary, pours out its Fears, its Sorrows, 
its Apprehenfions, to the great Supporter of its Ex- 
iſtence. 9.2 59 ee ix. 
I have here only conſidered the i of a 
Man's being virtuous, that he may have ſome ing to i 
| —˙—⸗ 2 13233 a 03 Wo. 
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o; but if I conſider. further, that the Exerciſe of 


irtue is not only an Amuſement for the Time it laſts, 


put that its Influence extends to thoſe Parts of our 
q Exiſtence which lie beyond the Grave; and that our 
Frhole Eternity is to take its Colour from thoſe Hours 
> Fphich we here employ in Virtue or in Vice, the Argu- 
ment redoubles upon us, for. putting in Practice this 
ethod of paſſing my our Time. 
When a Man has but a little Stock to improve, 
and has Opportunities of turning it all to good Ac- 
count, what ſhall we think of him if he ſuffers nine- 
teen Parts of it to lie dead, and perhaps employs 
. ven the twentieth to his Ruin or Diſadvantage ? 
But becauſe. the Mind cannot be always in its Fer- 
Fours, nor ſtrained up to a Pitch of Virtue, it is ne- 
—=xeſſary to find out proper Employments for it in its 
Relaxations. 
The next Method therefore that I would propoſe 
to fill up our Time, ſhould be uſeſul. and. innocent 
ergo. I muſt. confeſs I think it is below reaſon- 
able Creatures to be altogether converſant in ſuch Di- 
1 verſions as are merely innocent, and have nothing elſe 
Oo recommend them, but that there is no Hurt in them. 
Whether any Kind of Gaming has even thus much to 
May for itſelf, I ſhall not determine; but I think it is 
very wonderful to ſee Perſons of the beſt Senſe paſſing 
4 Pay a dozen Hours together in ſhuffling and divi- 
3 ” a Pack of Cards, with no other Converſation 
ut what is made up of a few Game Phraſes, and no 
tler Ideas but thoſe of black or red Spots ranged to- 
gether in different Figures. Would not a Man laugh 
to hear one of this Species complaining that Lite 
is ſhort! 
The Stage might be made a perpetual Source of the 
moſt Ws and uſeful Entertainments, were. it under 
proper Regulations. 
But the Mind never unbends itſelf ſo agrecadly as 
in the Converſation of a well-choſen Friend ere 
1 1 s e Bleſſing, of Life that i is any Way compara- 
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ble to the Enjoyment of a diſcreet and virtuous Friend, 
It eaſes and unloads the Mind, clears and improves the 
Underſtanding, engenders Ihought and Knowledge, 
animates Virtue and good Refolutions, ſoothes and al- 
lays the Paſſions, and finds, Employment for moſt of 


the vacant Hours of Life. 
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Next to ſuch an Intimacy with a particular Perſon, 
one would endeavour after a more general Converſa- 


tion with ſuch as are capable of edifying and enter- 


taining thoſe with whom they converſe, which are 


_ Qualities that ſeldom go aſunder. 


There are many other uſeful Amuſements of Life, f 


which one would endeavour to multiply, that one 


might; on all Occaſions, have Recourſe to ſomething, 


rather than ſuffer the Mind to lie idle, or run adritt 
with any Paſhon that chances to ariſe in it. 


A Man that has a Taſte for Muſic, Painting, or 


Architecture, is like one that has another Senſe, when 


compared with ſuch as have no Reliſh of theſe Arts. 
The Floriſt, the Planter, the Gardener, the Huſband- 


man, when they are only as Accompliſhments to the 
Man of Fortune, are great Reliefs to a Country Liſe, 
and many Ways uſeful to thoſe who are poſſeſſed of 


them. 


_— ——_ 
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On the ſame SUBJECT. 
Live well, and then, bow ſoon ſoe er you die, 


Thou art of Age to claim Kternity, | Ranvorep. | 


HE human Species only, to the great Reproach 


of our Nature, are filled with Complaints, that 4 


the Day hangs heavy on them, that they do not know what 


to do with themſelves, that they are at a Loſs how to paſs 
away their Time, with many of the like ſhameful Mur- 


murs, which we often find in the Mouth of thoſe who 
are ſtiled reaſonable Beings. How monſtrous are ſuch 
Expreſſions among Creatures who have the Labours of 


the Mind, as well as thoſe of the Body, to furniſh 
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7 The PLxAsING INSTRUCTOR. 13 
1d, Them with proper employment; who, beſides the du- 
the hineſs of their reſpective callings and profeſſions, can 
ge, apply themſelves to the duties of religion, to medi- 
al- tation, to the reading of uſeful books, and to diſ- 
of WFeourſe; in a word, who may exerciſe themſelves in 

the unbounded purſuits of knowledge and virtue, and 


n, every hour of. their lives make themſelves wiſer or 
tter than they were before. 


ſa- 
Alfter having for fome time been taken up with this 
rourſe of thought, I diverted myſelf with a book, ac- 
*Fcording to my uſual cuſtom, in order to unbend my 
fe, mind before I went to ſleep. The book I made uſe 
ne of on this occaſion was Lucien, where I amuſed. my 
g, thoughts for about an hour among the dialogues of 
ift the dead, which in all probability produced the follow- 
ing dream. 
or 1 was conveyed, methought, into the entrance of 
en the infernal regions, where I ſaw R>adamanthus, one 
s. of the judges of the dead, ſeated on his tribunal. 
d- On his left-hand ſtood the keeper of Erebus, on his 
he Fright-hand the keeper of Elyſum. I was told he fat 
c, upen women that day, there being ſeveral of the 
of ex lately arrived, who had not yet their manſions aſ- 
ſigned them. I was ſurpriſed to hear him aſk every 
one of them the ſame queſtion, What had they bern 
—2%ing? Upon this queſtion being propoſed to the 
whole aſſembly, they ſtared upon one another, as not 
knowing what to anſwer. He then interrogated each 
of them ſeparately. Madam, ſays he to the firlt of 
them, you have been upon the earth about fifty years: 
h What have you been doing there all this while? Do- 
't ing, fays ſhe, really I do not know what I have been 
„ doing; I defire I may have time given me to recol- 
2 lect. After about half an hour's pauſe, ſhe told 
him, that ſhe had been playing at crimp z upon which 
0 
h 
f 
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j j Rhadamanthus beckoned to the keeper on the left- 
band, to take her into cuſtody. And you, Madam, 
x7 fays the judge, that look with ſuch a ſoft and lan- 
x guithing air; I think you * out for this place in your 
| G NiNgs 
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nine-and-twentieth year, what have you been doing A 1 
all this while ? I had a great deal of buſineſs on my 
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hands, ſays ſhe, being taken up the firſt twelve years 
of my life in dreſſing a jointed baby, and all the re- 
maining part of it in reading plays and romances. q F 
Very well, ſays he, you have employed your time to 
good purpoſe indeed! Away with her. The next 
J 
I 
l 


was a plain country-woman. Well, Miſtreſs, ſays 
 Rhadamanthus, and what have you been doing? If it 
pleaſe your worſhip, ſays ſhe, I did not live quite forty 2 
years; and in that time brought my huſband ſeven 
daughters, made him nine thouſand cheeſes, and left 
my eldeſt girl with him to look after his houſe in my 
abſence, and whom I may venture to ſay is as pretty 
a houſewife as any in the country. Rhadamanthus 
ſmiled at the fimplicity of the good woman, and or- 
dered the keeper of Elyſum to take her into his care. 
( 
[ 


And you, fair lady, ſays he, what have you been 
doing theſe five-and-thirty years? I have been doing 
no hurt, I aſſure you, Sir, ſaid ſhe. ' That is well, 

ſays he; but what good have you been doing? The 
lady was in great confuſion at this queſtion, and not 
knowing what to anſwer, the two keepers leaped out 
to ſeize her at the ſame time; the one took her by the 
hand to convey her to Zly/ium, the other caught hold 
of her to carry her away to Erebus. But Rhadaman- 
thus obſerving an ingenuous modeſty in her coun- 
' tenance and behaviour, bid them both let her looſe, 
and ſet her aſide for re examination when he was more 
at leiſure. An old woman, of a proud and ſour look, 

preſented - herſelf next at the bar, and being aſked F 
what the had been doing? Truly, ſays ſhe, I lived 
three ſcore and ten years in a very wicked world, and 
was ſo angry at the behaviour of a parcel of young 


* 


pt 


Z it flirts, that I paſt moſt of my laſt years in condemning 
1 the follies of the times; I was every day blaming the 
ty filly conduct of the people about me, in order to de- 
ter thoſe I converſed with from falling into the like 
. errors and miſcarriages. Very well, — e 
| | 231 wa T tus, 
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1 The PIRASING INS TRUC TOR. 1 5 
ing 5 bur, but did you keep the ſame watchful eye over 
my our own actions? Why, truly, ſays ſhe, I was fo 
ars ihren up with publiſhing the faults of others, that I 
re- ad no time to conſider my own. Madam, ſays Rha- 


mant hut, be pleaſed to file off to the left, and make 


om for the venerable matron that ſtands behind you. 
ext id gentlewoman, ſays he, I think you are fourſcore : 
13 ZF ou have heard the queſtion, what have you been do- 
f it g ſo long in the world? Ah, Sir! ſays, ſhe, I have 
rt; geen doing what I ſhould not have done; but I had 
en made a firm reſolution to have changed my life, if 
eft nad not been ſnatched off by an untimely end. Ma- 
ny gam, ſays he, you will pleaſe to follow your leader; 
tt) nd ſpying another of the fame age, interrogated her 
ous in the ſame form; to which the matron replied, I 
or- gave been the wife of a huſband, who was as dear to 
re. he in his old age as in his youth. I have been a 
en 


other, and very happy in my children, whom I en- 
ng geavoured to bring up in every thing that was good. 


ery one that knows him. I lived within my own 
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ut Nhadamanthus, who knew the value of the old lady, 


he miled upon her in ſuch a manner, that the keeper of 
1d * Elium, who knew 'his office, reached out his hand 


o her. He no ſooner touched her, but her wrinkles 
Faniſhed, her eyes ſparkled, her checks glowed with 
pluſhes, and ſhe appeared in full beauty. A young 
woman, obſerving that the officer who conducted the 
Pappy to Elyſium, was ſo great a beautifier, longed to 
Pe in his hands; ſo that, preſſing through the crowd, 


Zſked what ſhe had been doing the five-and-twenty 
Fears that ſhe had been in the world? I have endea- 
Syoured, ſays ſhe, ever ſince I came to years of diſcre- 
ion, to make myſelf lovely, and to gain admirers. 
For that purpoſe, I paſſed my time in bottling up May- 
dew, inventing white waſhes, mixing colours, cut- 
ting out patches, conſulting my glaſs, ſuiting my 
1 B 2 - com- 
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11, My eldeſt ſon is bleſſed by the poor, and beloved by 


Smily, and left it much more wealthy than T found it. 


e was the next who appeared at the bar. And being 
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complexion, tearing off my tucker, ſinking my ſtays 
 —Rhagdamanihus, without hearing her — 2 ww | "TN 
ſigu to take ber off. Upon the approach of the keep- Þ 
er of Erebus, her colour faded, her face puckered up 
with wrinkles, and ber whele perſon was loſt 1 in de- 4 | 
I was then ſurpriſed with a diſtant ſound of a whole 
troop of females that came forward laughing, ſing- 5 
ing, and dancing. I was very deßrous to know the re- 
_ ception they would meet with, and withal was very ap- 3 
prehenſive * Rhadamanthus would ſpoilt their mirth : 
But at their nearer approach, the noiſe grew ſo very þ 
great that it awakened me. 20 
I lay forme time, reflecting on the oddneſs of this 
dream, and could not forbear aſking my own heart |! 
what I was doing? I anſwered myſelf, that I was wri- 
ting Guardians. If my readers make as good a uſe 
ot this work as I deſign they ſhould, I hope it will ne- 
ver be imputed to me as a work that is vain and un- 
profitable, 1 
I ſhall conclude with recommending to them the 
ſame ſhont ſelf-examination. If every one of them ſre- 
quently lays his hand upon his heart, and conſiders 1 
what he is doing, it will check him in all the idle, or, 
what is worſe, the vicious moments of life; lift up 
ths mind when it is running on in a ſeries of indiffen-- 
ent actions, and encourage bim when he is engaged 
in thoſe that are virtuous and laudable. In a word, it 
will very much alleviate that guilt, which the beſt of 
men have reaſon to acknowledge in their daily con- 
feſſions, of leaving undone theſe things which they ought 
to have done, and of doing thofe things which they ought i 
nt to have done. 5 
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tays 4 4 | 
up £5 earth th' immortal powers deride, 
de. 2 ſurely this the littleneſs of pride. ANON, 


1 IF there be any thing which makes human nature 
I X appear ridiculous to beings of ſuperior faculties, | 
it muſt be pride. They know ſo well the vanity of + 
XZ thoſe imaginary perfections that ſwell the heart of 
man, and of thoſe little ſupernumerary advantages, 
=X whether in birth, fortune, or title, which one man 
enjoys above another, that it muſt certainly very much 
aſtoniſh, if it does not very much divert them, when 
they ſee a mortal puffed up and valuing himſelf above 
his neighbours on any of theſe accounts, at the ſame - 
time that he is obnoxious to all the common calami- 
ties of the ſpecies. : | 
e- To ſet this thought in a true light, we ſhall fan- 
2 cy, if you pleaſe, that yonder mole-hill is inhabited 
by reaſonable creatures, and that every pifmire (his 
XZ ſhape and way of life only excepted) is endowed | 
> with human paſſions. How ſhould we ſmile to hear 
one give an account of the pedigrees, diſtinctions, 
and titles that reign amongſt them? Obſerve how the 
whole ſwarm divide, and make way for the piſ- 
= mire that paſſes through them! You muſt under- 
ſtand he is an emmet of quality, and has better blood 
in his veins than any piſmire in the mole-hill. Da 
ou not ſee how ſenſible he is of it, how flow he mar- 
ches forward, how the whole rabble of ants keep their 
diſtance? Here you may obſerve one placed upon a 
little eminence, and looking down on a long row of 
labourers. - He is the richeſt inſect on this fide the 
tillock: He has a walk of half a yard in length, 
and a quarter of an inch in breadth; he keeps one. 
hundred menial ſervants, and has at leaſt fifteen bar- 
2X ley-corns in his granary. He is now chiding and en; 
flaving the emmet that ſtands before him, and whos 
for all that we can. diſcover, is as good an emmet ag 
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But here comes an inſect of figure: Do not you 
take notice of a little white ſtraw that he carries in © 
his mouth? That ftraw, you muſt underſtand, he 
would not part with for the longeſt tract about the 
mole-hill: Did you but know what he has undergone 
to purchaſe it! See how the ants of all qualities and © 
conditions ſwarm about him. Should this ſtraw drop 
out of his mouth, you would fee all this numerous 
circle of attendants follow the next that took it up, 
and leave the diſcarded inſect, or run over his back, 
to come at his ſucceſſor. 

If now you have a mind to ſee all the ladies of the 
mole-hill, obſerve firſt the piſmire that liſtens to the 
emmet on Her left-hand, at the ſame time that 
ſhe ſeems to turn away her head from him. He tells 
this poor inſect that ſhe is a goddeſs; that her eyes 
are brighter than the ſun; that life and death are 
dàt her diſpoſal. She believes him, and gives herfelf 
2 thouſand little airs upon it. Mark the vanity of 
the piſmire on her left-hand. She can ſcarcely 
crawl with age; but you muſt know ſhe values herſelf 
upon her birth; and, if you mind, ſpurns at every 
one that comes within her reach. The little nimble 
coquette that is running along. the fide of her, is a 
wit. She has broken many a -piſmire's heart. Do 
47 obſerve what a drove af lovers are running after 

er. > | 
We will here finiſh this imaginary ſcene z but firſt 
of all, to draw the parallel cloſer, will ＋ eperk if 
you pleaſe, that death comes down upon the mole- 
15 in the ſhape of a cock-ſparrow, and picks up, 
without diſtinction, the piſmire of quality and bis 
flatterers, the pifmire of ſubſtance and his day-labour- 
ers, the white-ſtraw officer and his ſycophants, 
with all the goddeſſes, wits, and beauties of the mole- 


Hal). 

Wer May we not imagine that beings of ſuperior na- 

Türe and perfections regard all the inſtances of pride 

and vanity among our own ſpecies, in the _ 
| e . kind 
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ii] kind of view, when they take a ſurvey of thoſe who | 


= inhabit this earth? or, in the language of an ingeni- 
dus French poet, of thoſe piſmires that people this 
"** heap of dirt, which human vanity has divided into 


climates and regions ! 


. — * 
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The Bas KE T- Mk z R. A Peruvian tale. 
The pride of blood, or high birth decried. 


Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow, 
The reſt is all but leather and prunello. | Pore. 


N the midſt of that vaſt ocean, commonly called 
the South-Sea, lie the lands of Solomon. In the 
centre of theſe lies one not only diſtant from the 
reſt, which are immenſely ſcattered round it, but 
alſo larger beyond proportion. An anceſtor of the 
Prince, who now reigns abſolute in this central iſland, 
has, through a long deſcent of ages, entailed the 
name of Solomon's iſlands on the whole, by the effect 


of that wiſdom wherewith he poliſhed the manners of 


his people. | h 

A deſcendant of one of the great men of this hap- 
py iſland, becoming a gentleman to ſo improved a 
degree as to deſpiſe the good qualities which had ori- 
| pinally ennobled his family, thought of nothing but 

ow to ſupport and diſtinguiſh his dignity. by the 
pride of an ignorant mind, and a diſpoſition aban- 
doned to pleaſure. He had a houſe on the fea-fide, 


where he ſpent great part of his time in hunting and 


fiſhing : But found himſelf at a loſs in the purſuit of 
thoſe important diverſions, by means of a long flip 
df marſh land, overgrown with high reeds, that lay 
between his houſe and the ſea. Reſolving, at length, 
that it became not a man of his quality to. ſubmit to 

a reſtraint in his plieafures, for the eaſe and conve- 
nience of an obſtinate mechanic; and having often 
endeavoured, in vain to buy out the owner, who 


was an honeft poor baſket-maker, and whoſe liveli. 
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hood depended on working up the flags of thoſe reeds, 
in a manner peculiar to himſelf, the gentleman took 
advantage of a very high wind, and commanded his 
ſervants to burn down the barrier. Ig 
The baſket-maker, who ſaw himſelf undone, com- 


me of the oppreſſion, in terms more ſuited to 
is ſenſe of the injury, than the reſpect due to the 


rank of the offender: And the reward this impru- 
dence procured him, was the additional injuſtice of 
blows and reproaches, and all kinds of inſult and 
indignity. | | | 
There was but one way to a remedy, and he took 
it: For going to the capital, with the marks of his 
hard uſage upon him, he threw himſelf at the feet of 
the king, and procured a citation for his opprefſor's 
appearance; who, confeſling the charge, proceeded 
to juſtify his behaviour by the poor man's unmindful- 
neſs of the ſubmiſſion due from the vulgar to gentle- 
men of rank and diſtinCtion. 3 | 
But pray, replied the king, what diſtinction of 
rank had the grandfather of your father, when, being 
a. cleaver of wood in the palace of my. anceſtors, 
he was raiſed from among thoſe vulgar you ſpeak of 
with ſuch contempt, in reward for an inſtance he 
gave of his ng and loyalty in defence of his ma- 


ſter? Yet his diſtinction was nobler than yours: It 


was the diſtinction of ſoul, not of birth; the ſus 
periority of worth, not of fortune! I am ſorry I have 


| -@a. gentleman in my kingdom who is baſe enough to 


be ignorant, that eaſe and diſtintion of fortune were 
beſtowed on him but to this end, that, being at reſt 


from all cares of providing for himſelf, he might apply 


his heart, head, and hand, for the public advantage 
of others. . IT | 657 2 


= 


Here the king, diſcontinuing his ſpeech, fixed an 


eye of indignation on a ſullen reſentment of mien 
which he | obſerved in the haughty offender, who 


& - muttered out his diſlike of the encouragement this 


way of thinking muſt give to the commonalty, 3 
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I fie faid, were to be conſidered as perſons of no con- 
auence, in compariſon of men who were born to 
e bonoured. Where reflection is wanting, rephed 
Fe king, with a ſmile of diſdain, men muſt find their 
efects in the pain of their ſufferings. Yanhuma, ad- 
ed he, turning to a captain of the gallies, ſtrip the 
Wjurcd and the injurer; and, conveying them to one 
Bf the moſt barbarous and remote of the iſlands, ſet 
hem afhore in the night, and leave them both to their 
—Fortune, 
Ihe place in which they were landed was a marſh , 
nder cover of the flags, the gentleman was in 
Hopes of concealing himſelf, and giving the flip to his 
Jompanion, whom he thought it a diſgrace to be. 
Pound with: But the lights in the galley having gi. 
en an alarm to the ſavages, a confderable body of 
hem came down, and diſcovered, in the morning, the 
wo ſtrangers in their hiding-place. Setting up a 
Miſmal yell, they furrounded them; and, advancing 


„ EY 3 0 , 


WMearer and nearer with a kind of clubs, ſeemed deter- 
Wined to diſpatch them, without ſeuſe of hoſpitality ' 
or mercy. I | | 

1 Here the gentleman began to diſcover, that the 
Wuperiority of his blood was imaginary : For, be- 
tween the conſciouſneſs of ſhame aud cold, under 
the nakedneſs he had never been uſed to; a fear of 
the event from the fierceneſs of the ſavages' ap- 
proach; and the want of an idea whereby to ſoften 
or divert their aſperity, he fell behind the poor ſha« 
rer of his calamity; and, with an unfinewed, appre- 
henſive, unmanly ſneakingneſs of mien, gave up the 
poſt of our, and made a leader of the very man 
who be had thought it a diſgrace to conſider as a 
companion. . 5 5 
= Lhe baſket-maker, on the contrary, to whom the 
poverty of his condition had made nakedneſs habi- 
| tual; to whom a life of pain and mortification re- 
{ preſented death as not dreadful; and whoſe remems+ 
rance of his ſkill in arts, of which thefe ſavages 
k=in were 


. 
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tion, and making ſigns that he would ſhew them ſome- 7 


It was not long before he had wreathed a kind of 1 


And the ſavages, obſerving one quite idle, while the 2 


ments in favour of their purpoſe. 


they might crowd round, and mark the progreſs of a 


ſervice; and conſidered him, from that time forward, 


W 
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were ignorant, gave him hopes of becoming ſafe, Wi 
from demonſtrating that he could be uſeful, moved 
with bolder and more open freedom; and, having 
plucked a handful of the flags, fat down without emo- 
4 
thing worthy of their attention, fell to work with 
ſmiles and noddings; while the ſavages drew near, and 
gazed with expectation of the conſequence. —- © 


coronet of pretty workmanſhip; and riſing with 
reſpect and fearfulneſs, approached the favage who 
appeared the chief, and placed it gently on his head, 
whoſe figure, under this new ornament, ſo charmed 
and ſtruck his followers, that they all threw down 
their clubs, and formed a dance of welcome and 
congratulation round the author of ſo prized a fa- 7 
your. | | - 8 
There was not one but ſhewed the marks of his im- 
patience to be made as fine as the captain: So the 
poor baſket-maker had his hands full of employment: 


other was ſo buſy in their ſervice, took up arms in * 
behalf of natural juſtice, and began to lay on argu- 


The baſket-maker's pity now effaced the remem- 
brance of his ſufferings: So he aroſe and reſcued his 
oppreſſor, by making figns that he was ignorant of the 
art; but might, if they thought fir, be uſefully employ- 
ed in waiting on the work, and fetching flags to his 
fupply, as faſt as he ſhould want them. i 
This propoſition luckily fell in with a defire the 
ſavages expreſſed to keep themſelves at leiſure, that 


work they took ſuch pleaſure in. They left the gen- . 
tleman therefore to his duty in the baſket-maker's 


as one who was, and ought to be treated as inferior to 
their bene factor. = 


PA 
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Mien, women, and children, from all corners of the 
ind, came in droves for coronets: And, ſetting the 
entleman to work to gather boughs and poles, made 
fine hut to lodge the baſket- maker: And brought 
hn daily from the country ſuch proviſions as they 
vith ved upon themſelves, taking care to offer the imagi- 
and ed ſervant nothing till his maſter had done eating. 
Three months reflection in this mortified condition, 
ve a new and juſt turn to our gentleman's improved 
eas; inſomuch that, lying weeping and awake one 
iht, he thus confeſſed his ſentiments in favour of the 
; *RKaſket-maker. I have been to blame, and wanted 
judgment to diſtinguiſh between accident and excel- 
Fence. When I ſhould have meaſured nature, I but 
Fboked to vanity. The preference which fortune 
ies, is empty and imaginary: And I perceive, too 
te, that only things of uſe are naturally honourable. 
am aſhamed, when I compare my malice, to remem- 
Ser your humanity: But if the gods ſhould pleaſe to 
gall me to a repoſſeſhon of my rank and happineſs, I 
ould divide all with you in atonement for my juſtly 
"puniſhed arrogance. 
He promiſed, and performed his promiſe : For the 
ng, ſoon after, ſent the captain who had landed 
em with preſents to the ſavages; and ordered him 
bring both back again. And it continues to this 
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the : ay a cuſtom in that iſland, to degrade all gentlemen 
oy - ho cannot give a better reaſon for their pride, than 
his at they were born to do nothing: And the word for 
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his due puniſhment is, Send him to the baſket-maker. 
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| 11 | 4 
On TRUTRH and SiNCERITY. 1 
Jill fall bate that man as bell, 7 


ho this tan think, and that can Tell. Fx Anci:, b 


RUTH and reality have all the advantages fff 
appearance, and many more. If the ſhow 1 
any thing be of any value, I am ſure ſincerity i; 
better: For why does any man diſſemble, or feen 
to be that which he is not, but becauſe he thinks it 7 
good to have ſuch a quality as he pretends to? Fel A 
to counterfeit and diſſemble, is to put on the Ppea. N 
ance of ſome real excellency. Now the beſt way in} 
the world for a man to ſeem to be any thing, is real. 
Iy to be, what he would ſeem to be. Befides, it is} 
many times as troubleſomę to make good the b 
tence of a good quality, as to have it; and if a man be 
have it not, it is ten to one but he is diſcovered to 
want it, and then all his pains and labour to feem tv 
have it are loſt. There is ſomething unnatural in 
painting, which a {citful eye will eafily difcern from ni 
tive beauty and complexion. 12 
It is hard to perſonate and act a part long; or 
where truth is not at the bottom, nature will al. 9 
ways be endeavouring to return, and will peep ou 
and betray herlelf one time or another. Therefore, 
if any man think it convenient to ſeem goodz. le: 
him be ſo indeed, and then his goodneſs will gppear 3 
to every body's latisfaction; ſo that, upon all ac 
counts, ſincerity is true wiſdom. Particularly as to 
the affairs of this world, integrity has many 1 
vantages over all the fine and artificial ways of diſ. 
ſimulation and deceit; it is much the plainer and 
eaſier, much the ſafer and more ſecure way of 1 3 5 
ing in the world; it has leſs of trouble and di- 
ficulty, of entanglement and perplexity, of danger 


8 4 


& 


and hazard in it; it is the ſhorteſt and neareſt way 
to our end, carrying us thither in a ſtraight line, andi 


will hold out and n — The arts of i 
an 
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Ind cunning do continually grow weaker and leſs effec- 
*RKual and ſerviceable to thoſe that uſe them; whereas 
integrity gains ſtrength by uſe, and the more and 
enger any man practiſeth it, the greater ſervice it 
ef Zdocs him, by confirming his reputation, and en- 
5 of Fouraging thoſe with whom he hath to do, to repoſe 
he greateſt truſt and confidence in him, which is an 
nſpeakable advantage in the buſineſs and affairs of 
ſife. p 

Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and needs 
For Mothing to help it out; it is always near at hand, and 
ear. hits upon our lips, and is ready to drop out before 
y in ve are aware; whereas a lie is troubleſome, and ſets 
real. man's invention upon the rack, and one trick needs 
t i; great many more to make it good. It is like build- 


* 


3 


pre- Ing upon a falſe foundation, which coatinually ſtands 
man In need of props to ſhore it up, and proves at laſt to 
J to * pe more chargeable than to have raiſed a ſubſtantial 
building at firſt upon a true and ſolid foundation; 
or ſincerity is firm and ſubſtantial, and there is no- 
\ 13. hing hollow or unſound in it; and, becauſe it is plain 
and open, fears no diſcovery: Of which the craft 
| {ox man is always in danger; "Ao when he- thinks he 
14 1 Walks in the dark, all his pretences are ſo tranſparent, 
hat he that runs may read them; he is the laſt man 


hat finds himſelf to be found out; and while he takes 


TS” 
Out 


| for granted that he makes. fools of others, he ren- 
rear lers himſelf ridiculous, 83 f 
ac. Add to all this, that ſincerity is the moſt com- 
\« to Pendious wiſdom, and an excellent inſtrument for 


240. he ſpeedy diſpatch of buſineſs; it exeates confi- 
ence in thoſe we have to deal with, ſaves the la- 
Pour of many enquiries, and brings things to an 


di 


an d "= þ a ö . a 
1... flue in a few words: It is like travelling in a plain 
dil. eaten road, that commonly brings men ſooner to 


ge x heir journey's end than bye-ways, in which they 
ten loſe themſelves, In a word, whatſoever con- 
% enience may be thought to be in falſehood and dil- 
„ ©" WWinulation, it is ſoon over; but the inconvenience of 
Jece!t e | ab 
ande . Fg, | 
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it is perpetual, becauſe it brings a man under an ever- 
laſting jealouſy and ſuſpicion; ſo that he is not be- 
liered when ſpeaks the truth, nor truſted when 
perhaps he means honeſtly. When a man bath once 
forfeited the reputation of his integrity, he is ſet faſt, FR 
and nothing will then ſerve his turn, neither truth nor 
falſehood, _ | | IM £ ti 

And I have often thought that God hath, in his 
great wiſdom, hid from men of falſe and diſhoneſt 
minds the wonderful advantages of truth and in- 
tegrity, to the proſperity even of their worldly af- 
fairs; thoſe men are ſo blinded by their covetouſneſs 
and ambition, that they cannot look beyond a pre- 
ſent advantage, nor forbear to ſeize upon it, though 
by ways never fo indirect; they cannot ſee ſo far as 
to the remoteſt conſequences of a ſteady integrity, 
and the vaſt benefit and advantage which it will 
bring a man at laſt. Were but -this ſort of men 
wiſe and clear-ſighted enough to diſcern. this; they 
would be honeſt out of very knavery, not out of an 
love to honeſty and virtue, but with a crafty de- 
ſign to promote and advance more effectually their: 
oven intereſts; and therefore the juſtice. of the Di- 
vine Providenee hath hid this trueſt point of wiſß- 
dom from their eyes, that bad men might not be 
upon equal terms with the juſt and upright, and 
ſerve their own wicked deſigus by honeſt and lawful 
means. ö EIA | 5 

Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world 
for a day, and ſhould never have occaſion to con- 
verſe more with mankind, never more to need their 
good opinion or good word, it were then no great 
matter (ſpeaking as to the concerns of this werld) 
if a man ſpent his reputation all at once, and ven- 
ture it at one throw: But if he be to continue 
in the world, and would have the advantage of 
converſation whilſt he is in it, let him make uſc 
of truth and ſincerity in all his words and actions; 
for nothing but this will laſt and hold out to 8 
1 nl ena: 
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end: All other arts will fail; but truth and integ- 
WT rity will carry a man through, and bear him out to 
Ke the laſt. N | | 


1 — 1 


On DEFAMATION. 


All ſeems in facted that th" infected ſpy, 

As all looks yellowo to the jaundi,'d eye. Pore. 
T is a certain ſign of an ill heart to be inclined to 
, defamation. They who are harmleſs and inno- 
cent, can have no gratification that way; but it ever 
= ariſes from a negle& of what is laudable in a man's 
elf, and an impatience of ſeeing it in another. 
RX Elſe why ſhould virtue provoke ? Why ſhould beau- 
ty diſpleaſe in fuch a degree, that a man given to 

& ſcandal never lets the mention of either paſs by him 
without offering ſomething to the diminution of it ? 
A lady the other day on a viſit, being attacked ſome- 
== what — by one, whoſe own character had been 
very roughly treated, anſwered a great deal of heat 


and intemperance very calmly, Good Madam, ſpare me, 
obe am none of your match; I ſpeak ill of no body, and 
it is a new thing for me to be ſpoken il of Little 
minds think fame conſiſts in the number of votes 
they have on their fide among the multitude ; where- 
as it 1s really .the inſeparable follower of good and 
worthy actions. Fame is as natural a follower of 
merit, as a ſhadow is of a body. It is true, when 
crowds preſs upon you, this ſhadow cannot be ſeen; 
but when they ſeparate from around- you, it will ap- 
pear again. The lazy, the idle, and the froward, 
are the perſons who are moſt pleaſed with the little 
tales which paſs about the town, to the diſadvan- 
tage of the reſt of the world. Were it not for a plea- 
& ſure of ſpeaking ill, there are numbers of people who 
are too lazy to go out of their own houſes, and too 
iſl-natured to open their lips in converſation. It was 
| | TM not 
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not a little diverting ' the other da to obſerve a lady | li 7 
reading a poſt — and at das words, After all 7 
her airs, he has heard ſome ſtory or other, and the ji 4 
. match is broken off, give orders, in the midſt of her 
reading, Put to the horſes! That a young woman i up 
of merit had miſſed an advantageous ſettlement, was 
news not to be delayed, leſt ſome body elſe fhould g 5 
have given her malicious acquaintance that fatisfac- 
tion before her. 'The unwillingneſs to receive good 
tidings is a quality as inſeparable from a ſcandal- 
\ bearer, as the readineſs to divulge bad. But, alas 
- how wretchedly low and contemptible is that ſtate of 
mind that cannot be pleaſed bes by what is the ſub- 
ek of lamentation ! This temper has ever been in the 1 
ſt degree odious to gallant ſpirits. The Fe. <7 
| 12 1 ſoldier, who was heard reviling Alexander the 
Great, was well admoniſhed by his officer; Sir, you | 5 15 
are paid to fight againſt Rey and not to rail 1 my 
at him.” TX 
Cee, in one of his pleadings; defending his client | % th 
from general ſcandal, ſays very handſomely, and with ** 
much reaſon, There are many who have particular 9 1 
- engagements to the proſecutor: There are man 
who are known to have ill-will to him for whom [l A 5 
appear: There are many who are naturally addicted 
to defamation, - and envious of any good to any [= 
man, who may have contributed to ſpread reports 
of this kind: For nothing is fo ſwift as ſcandal, 
nothing is more eaſily ſent abroad, nothing received 
with more welcome, nothing diffuſes itſelf ſo uni- 5 
verſally. I ſhall not deſire, that if any report to ⁶ 
our diſadvantage bas any ground for it, you would 
overlook, or extenuate it: But if there be any thing ñ 
advanced by a, perſon who cannot ſay whence he 
had it, or which is atteſted by one who forgot who 
told. him it, or who had it from one of fo little 
conſideration that he did not then think it, wort! 
his notice; all ſuch teſtimonies as theſe, I know 
you will think too * to have any credit 45 1 
© the 
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me innocence and honour of your fellow - citizen. 
| FEW hen an ill report is traced, it ver oſten vaniſhes _ 
L P among ſuch as the orator has here recited. And how 

1 deſpicable a creature muſt that be, who is in pain for 


n Ewhat paſſes among ſo frivolous a people E 271 

3 There is a town in Warwickftire of good note, 
| and formerly pretty famous for much animoſity and 
- aiſſenſion, the chief families of which have now 
d 


4 turned all their whiſpers, backbitings, envy, and 
private malice, into mirth and entertainment, by 
means of a peevifh old gentlewoman, known by the 
f ritle of Lady Bluemantle. This heroine has for ma- 
Iny years together outdone the whole ſiſterhood cf 
c | *Fpollips in invention, quick utterance, and unpro- 
= ZFvoked malice. This good body is of a laſting conſti- 
e tution, though extremely decayed in her eyes, and 
decrepid in her feet. The two circumſtances of be- 


ing always at home from her lameneſs, and very at- 


. 


tentive from her blindneſs, make her lodgings the re- 
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it eeptacle of all that paſſes in town, good or bad; but 
h kor the latter, ſhe ſeems to have the better memory. 
here is another thing to be noted of her, which is, 


hat, as is uſual with old people, ſhe has a livelier me- 
ory of things which pafſed when ſhe was very 
young, than of late years. Add to all this, that ſhe. 
does not only not love any body, but ſhe hates every 
body. The ſtatue in Rome does not ſerve to vent 
alice half ſo well, as this old lady does to difap- 
point it. She does not know the author of auy- 
1 hing that is told her, but can readily repeat the mat- 
ter itſelf; therefore, though ſhe expoſes all the whole 
town, ſhe offends no one body in it. She is ſa ex- 
gauißitely peeviſh and reſtleſs, that ſhe quarrels with all 
about her, and ſometimes, in a freak, will inftantly. 
hange her habitation. To indulge this humour, ſhe 
s led about the grounds belonging to the ſame houſe 
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Peing in the plot, are ready to rcggtve her at her own 
amber again. At ſtated times, the gentlewoman 
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at whoſe- houſe ſhe ſuppoſes ſhe is at the time, is | 
ſent for to quarrel with, according to her common * 
- cuſtom. When they have a mind to drive the Jeſt, 4 4 
ſhe is immediately urged to that degree, that ſhe will 2 
board in a family with which ſhe has never yet been 
and away ſhe will go this inſtant, and tell them all! 
that the reſt have been ſaying of them. By this means | 1 * 
ſhe has been an inhabitant of every houſe in the place, t 
without ſtirring from the ſame habitation; and the % 
many ſtories which every body furniſh her with to 
favour that deceit, make her the general intelligen- BN 3 
cer of the town, of all that can be ſaid by one wo- =" 
man againſt another. Thus groundleſs ' ſtories die 
away, and ſometimes truths are ſmothered under the % 
general word: When they have a mind to diſcoun- | A 
tenance a thing, Oh! that 1s in my Lady Bluemantl | A 
memoirs. x 
Whoever receives impreſſions to the diſadvantage| 1 1 
of others without examination, is to be had in no other 9 1 
credit for intelligence than this good Lady Bluemanili, 4 0 
who is ſubjected to have her ears impoſed upon for 4 ; 
want of other helps to better information. Add wo ᷓ 
this, that other ſcandal-bearers ſuſpend the uſe 0&7 
thoſe faculties which ſhe has loſt, rather than apply i | 
them to do juſtice to their neighbours and I think, i 
. for the ſervice of my fair readers, to acquaint them, 4 % 
that there is a rolunterr Lady Bluemantle at every viſt 
in town. 155 1 } 


. 
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On CaLuUmNnY and REPROACH. 


Who feeals mv purſe, freals tra; "tis ſomething, nothing ; ;. 
*T woes mine, tis His, and bas been flave to thoufands: = 
But be who fore From me my 17 name, 
| Robs me of that which net enric „ | 
But makes me par indecd.— SHAKESPEARE. 


ERE all the vexations of life put together, we 
ſhould find that a great part of them proceed 
from thoſe:ealumnies and reproaches which we ow 


abroad concerning one another. There 1 
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; There is ſcarce a man living who is not, in ſome 
n BF oree, guilty of this offence; though at the ſame 

ne, however we treat one another, it muſt be con- 
ed, that we all conſent in ſpeaking ill of the per- 
ns who are notorious in this praQtice. It generally 
Il © Makes its riſe either from an ill-will to mankind, a 
3 Kivate inclination to make ourſelves eſteemed, an of- 


ce, ntation of wit, a vanity of being thought in the 
de crets of the world, or from a deſire of gratifyin 
o ff y of theſe diſpoſitions of mind in thoſe perſons with 
1- Fhom we converſe. 

The publiſher of ſcandal is more or leſs odious to 
ic Ppankind, and criminal in himſelf, as he is influenced 
ie any one or more of the foregoing motives. But 
1- hatever may be the occaſion of ſpreading theſe falſe 
ports, he ought to conſider, that the effect of 


em is equally prejudicial and pernicious to the per- 
bn at whom they are aimed. The injury is the ſame, 
cr pough the principle from whence it proceeds may be 

f « ifferent. | 
As every one looks upon himſelf with too much 
adulgence, when he paſſes a judgment on his own 
of hcughts or actions; and as very few would be 
bought guilty of this abominable proceeding, which 
1k, 2886 ſo univerſally practiſed, and, at the ſame time, ſo 
m, niverſally blamed, I ſhall lay down three rules, by 
ſit rhich I would have a man examine and ſearch into 
bis own heart, before he ſtand acquitted to himſelf. 
pf that evil diſpoſition of mind which I am here men 
—moning. *. | | 
Fir of all, Let him conſider whether he does not 
Sake delight in W the faults of others. 


Fredulous on the uncharitable than on the good - natured 
ae. ö | . 
= 


* 


we. Z hirdly, Whether he is not ready to ſpread and pro- 
el Pagate ſuch reports as tend to the difreputation of 
bad nother.“ | g MN 
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Iheſe are the ſeveral fteps by which this vice pro- 
_ ceeds, and grows up into flander and defamation. ; 


In the firſt place, a man who takes delight i: 
hearing the faults of others, ſhews fufficiently that 
he has a true reliſh of ſcandal, and conſequently the 
ſeeds of this vice within him. If his mind is gra- 
tified with hearing the reproaches which are caſt on 
others, he will find fome pleaſure in relating then, 
and be the more apt to do it, as he will naturally ima- 75 
gine every one he converſes with is delighted in the 
ſame manner with himſelf. A man ſhould endeavour 
therefore to wear out of his mind this criminal curi- 


oſity, which is perpetually heightened and inflamed by 
liſtening to ſuch ſtories as tend to the difreputation 
of others. | | n 


In the ſecond place a man ſhould conſult his own WY 
heart, whether he is not apt to believe ſuch little 
blackening accounts; and more inclined to be credu- 


lous on the uncharitable, than on the good-natured 
fide. 8 0 


Such a credulity is very vicious in itſelf, and gene- 


rally ariſes from a man's conſciouſneſs of his own 
ſecret corruptions. It is a pretty ſaying of Thaler,, 
Falſhood is juſt as far diſtant from truth, as the 


ears are to the eyes. By which he would intimate, 


that a wiſe man ſhould not eaſily give credit to the 
reports of actions which he has not feen. I ſhail 
under this head mention two or three remarkable 
rules to be obſerved by the members of the celebrated 
abbey of La Trappe, as they are publiſhed in a little 


French book. 


The fathers are there ordered, never to give an 


ear to any accounts of baſe or criminal actions; to 
turn off all ſuch difcourſe if poſſible; but in caſe 


they hear any thing of this nature ſo well atteſted 8 
that they cannot difbelieve it, they are then to ſup- WP 


poſe that the criminal action may have proceeded Wil 
from a gaod intention in him who is guilty of it. Wl 
This is perhaps carrying charity to an cxtravagance ; W 

| | | but 


** 
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ot it is certainly much more laudable than to ſuppoſe, 
Ws the ill-natured part of the world does, that indif- 
erent and even good actions proceed from bad prin- 
iples and wrong intentions. N 

ln the third place, a man ſhould examine his heart, 
rbether he does not find in it a ſecret inclination to 
ropagate ſuch reports, as tend the diſreputation of 
8 nother. 5 | 

When the diſeaſe of the mind, which I have hither- 
Jo been ſpeaking of, ariſes to this degree of malignity, 
rr diſcovers itſelf in its worſt ſymptoms, and is in dan- 


er of becoming incurable. I need not therefore infiſt 
pon the guilt in this laſt particular, which every one 
1 F&annot but diſapprove, who is not void of humanity, 


yr even common diſcretion; I ſhall add, what- 
Ever pleaſure any man may take in ſpreading whiſpers 
f this nature, he will find an infinitely greater ſatiſ- 
Aion in conquering the temptation he is under, by 


d etting the ſecret die within his own breaſt. 

4 On CHEARFULNESS. 

„ en chearfulneſs a 

e At on the bealth virtur. YouNGs 
| 09} HAVE always preferred chearfulneſs to mirth. 
e The latter I conſider as an act, the former as an 
4 Pbit of che mind. Mirth is ſhort and tranſient; 
27 hearfulneſs fixed and permanent. Thoſe are often 


iſed into the greateſt tranſports of mirth, who are 
Jubject to the greateſt depreſſions of melancholy. On 
he contrary, chearfulneſs, though it does not give 
e mind ſuch an exquiſite gladneſs, prevents us from 
Falling into any depths of ſorrow.” Mirth is like a 


-Nach of lightning, that breaks through a gloom of 
d WF'ouds, and glitters for a moment; chearfulneſs keeps 
t. 1 Ip a kind of day-light in the mind, and fills it with 
ſteady and perpetual ſerenity. 


t Men 
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Mien of auſtere principles look upon mirth as too 
wanton and diſſolute for a ſtate of probation, and as 
filled with a certain triumph and inſolence of heart, 
that is inconſiſtent with a life which is every moment 
obnoxious to the greateſt dangers. Writers of this 
complexion have obſerved, that the ſacred perſon who 
was the great pattern of perfection, was never ſeen 
to laugh. | | | | 
Chearfulneſs of mind is lot liable to any of theſe ex- 
ceptions; it is of a ferious and compoſed nature; it 
deos not throw the mind into a condition improper for 
the preſent ſtate of humanity, and is very conſpicuous 
in the character of thoſe who are looked upon as the 
greateſt philoſophers among the heathens, as well as 
- amongſt thoſe who have been deſervedly eſteemed as 
| ſaints and holy men among chriſtians. - 
If we conſider chearfulneſs in the three lights, with 
regard to ourſelves, to thoſe we converſe with, and 
to the great Author of our: being, it will not a little 
recommend itſelf on each of thoſe accounts. The 
man who is poſſeſſed of this excellent frame of mind, 
is not only eaſy in his thoughts, but a perfect matter 
of all the powers and faculties of his ſoul : His 
imagination is always clear, and his judgment un— 
diſturbed: His temper is even and unruffled, whe— 
ther in action or in ſolitude. He comes with a 
reliſn of all thoſe goods which nature has pro- 
vided for him, taſtes all the pleaſures of the creation 
which are poured about him, and does not feel the 
_— weight of thoſe accidental evils which may be fal 
m. N | 
If we conſider him in relation to the. perſons 
whom he converſes with, it naturally produces love 
and good-will towards them. A chearful mind is not 
only diſpoſed to be affable and obliging, but ratſcs 
the ſame good-humour in thoſe who come with- 
in its influence. A man finds himſelf pleaſe, 
he knows not why, with the 'chearfulneſs of his 
| | com- 
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companions; it is like a ſudden ſunſhine, that awa- 
kens a ſecret delight in the mind without attending 
to it. The heart rejoices of its own accord, and 
naturally flows out into friendſhip and benevolence 
towards the perſon who has fo kindly an effect upon 
it. | eh 
When I conſider this chearful ſtate of mind in its 
third relation, I cannot but look upon it as a conſfant 
habitual gratitude to the great Author of nature. 
An inward chearfulneſs is an implicit praiſe and 
thankſgiving to Providence under its diſpenſations. It 
is a kind of acquieſcence in the ſtate wherein we are 
placed, and a ſecret approbation of the Divine Will in 
his conduct towards man. lr ee TD) 
There are but two things, which, in my opinion, can 
reaſonably deprive us of this chearfulneſs of heart. 
The firſt of theſe is the ſents of guilt, A man who 
lives in a ſtate of vice and impenitence, can have no 
title to that evenneſs and tranquillity of mind, which 
is the health of the ſoul, and the natural effect of 
virtue and innocence. Chearfulneſs in an ill man 
deſerves. a harder name than language can furniſn us 
with, and is many degrees beyond what we commonly 
call folly and madneſs. | Ta 
Atheiſm, by which I mean a diſbelief of the Su- 


e· 
a Ppreme Being, and conſequently of a future ſtate, 
o- under whatſoever title it ſhelters itſelf, may like- 
on viſe very reaſonably deprive a man of his chearful- 
he 


nels of temper. There is ſomething ſo particularl 
gloomy and offenſive to human nature in the —— 
of non-exiſtence, that I cannot but wonder, with 
ns many excellent writers, how it is poſſible for a man 
veto outlive the expectation of it. For my own part, 
ot think the being of a God is fo little to be doubt- 
ſes ed, that it is almoſt the only truth we are ſure of; 
th. and ſuch a truth as we meet with in every object, 
ech in every occurrence, and in every thought. It we 
his book into the character of this tribe of infidels, 
m- we generally find they are made up of pride, ſpleen, 

Be A and 
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and cavil : It is indeed no wonder that men who are 
uneaſy to themſelves ſhould be ſo to the reſt of the 
world; and how is it poſſible for a man to be other. 
wiſe than uneaſy in himſelf, when he is in danger cve— 
ry moment of loſing his entire exiſtence, and dropping 
into nothing ? WL Fe. | 

The vicious man and atheiſt have therefore no pre- 
tence to chearfulneſs, and would act very unreaſona- 
bly ſhould they endeayour at it. It is impoſſible for 
any one to live in good-humour, and enjoy his pre- 
ſent exiſtence, who is apprehenſive either of torment 
or annihilation; of being miſerable, or of not being 
at all. 

After having mentioned theſe two great principles, 

ach are deſtructive of chearfulneſs in their own 
nature, as well as in right reaſon, I cannot think 
of any other that ought to baniſh this happy temper 
from. a virtuous mind. Pain and ſickneſs, ſhame 
and reproach, poverty and old age, nay death itſelf, 
conſidering the ſhortneſs of their duration, and the 
advantage we may 'reap from them, do not deſerve 


the name of evils. A good mind may bear up under 


them with fortitude, with indolence, and with chear- 
fulneſs of heart, The toſſing of a tempeſt does not 
diſcompoſe him who is ſure it will bring him to a joy- 
ful harbour. hen fk 


A man who uſes his beſt endeavours to live ac- 


cording to the dictates of virtue and right reaſon, 
has two perpetual ſources of chearfulneſs; in the 


conſideration of his own nature, and of that Being 159 
on whom he has a dependence. If he looks into B 


himſelf, he cannot but rejoice in that exiſtence 
which is ſo lately beſtowed upon him, and which, 
after millions of ages, will - be ſtill new, and till 


in its beginning. How many ſelf-congratulations 
naturally ariſe in the mind when it reflects on this 
its entrance into eternity, when it takes a view of | 


thoſe improveable faculties, which in a few years, 
and even at his firſt ſetting-out, have made ſo conſi- 


derable 
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derable a progreſs, and which will be ſtill receiving an 
increaſe of perfection, and conſequently an increaſe 
of happineſs? The © conſciouſneſs of ſuch a being, 
ſpreads a perpetual diffuſion of joy through the ſoul 
of a virtuous man, and makes him look upon himſelf 
every moment as more happy than he knows how to 
conceive. 

The ſecond ſource of chearfulneſs to a good mind, 
is its conſideration of that Being on whom we have 
our dependence, and in whom, though we behold 
him as yet but in the firſt faint diſcoveries of his per- 
fections, we ſee every thing that we can imagine as 
great, glorious, or amiable. We find ourſelves every- 
where upheld by his goodneſs, and ſurrounded with an 
immenſity of love and mercy. In ſhort, we depend 

upon a Being, whoſe power qualifies him to make us 

happy by an infinity of means, whoſe goodneſs and 
truth engage him to make thoſe happy who deſire it of 
him, and whoſe unchangeableneſs will ſecure us in this 
happineſs to all eternity. 1 

= ouch conſiderations, which every one ſhould per- 
WE petually cheriſh in his thoughts, will baniſh from us 
© all that ſecret heavineſs of heart, which unthinking 
men are ſubject to when they lie under no real afflic- 
tion; all that anguifh which we may feel from any 
evil that actually oppreſſes us; to which I may like- 
== wiſe add, thoſe little cracklings of mirth and folly, 
that are more apt to betray virtue than ſupport it; and 
eſtabliſh in us ſuch an even and chearful temper, as 
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7 makes us pleaſing to ourſelves, to thoſe with whom 
owe converſe, and to Him whom we were made to 
ec KTpleaſe. | 
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rfulneſs is in the firſt place the beſt promo. 
ter of health. Repinings and ſecret murmurs of 
heart give imperceptible ſtrokes to thaſe delicate fibres 
of which the vital parts are compoſed, and wear out 

the machine infenfibly; not to mention thoſe: violent 
ferments which. they ſtir up in the blood, and. thoſe i 
—_—_— dfturbed motions. which they raiſe in the 
animal ſpirits. I ſcarce. remember, in my own obſerva- 
tions, to have met with many old men, or with ſuch, 
who, (to uſe our Bagliſi phraſe); wear well, that bad 
not at leaſt a certain indolence in their humour, if not 
a. more than ordinary gaiety and chearfulneſs of 
"heart. The truth of it is, health and chearſulneſs 
mutually beget each other; with this difference, that 
we ſeldom meet with a great degree of health which 
is not attended with a certain chearfulnefs, but very 
often ſce chearfulneſs where hore is * degree 

of health. | 

Chearfulneſa bears the ſame friendly regard to the Wi: 
mind as. the body: It baniſhes all anxious care and 
diſcontent, foothes and compoſes the paſſions, and WF; 
keeps the foul in a perpetual calm. But having alrea- - 
2 this laſt conſideration, I ſhall here take 
notice, that the world, in which we are placed, is filled 
with innumerable objects that are proper to raiſe and 
keep alive this happy temper of mind. 55 
11 we conſider the world in its ſubſerviency to man, 
one would think it was made for our uſe; but if we 
conſider it in its natural beauty and harmony, one 
would be apt to conclude it was made for our pleaſure. 
The ſun, which is as the great ſoul of the univerſe, . 
and produces all the neceflatics of life, has a particular Wy 
influence 
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influence in chearing the mind 'of my and making 

ce heart glad. 

Thoſe ſeveral living orextures which are made for 
our fervice and ſuſtenance; at the ſame time either 
bn the woods with their app ge] furmiſh' us with 

Nor raiſe pleang ideas in us by the delightfulneſs of 
© their appearance. Fountains, lakes, and rivers are as 
s refreſhing to the . as to the foil through 
which they pafs. 

= There are writers of great diſtinction, who have 
made it an argument for Providence, that the whole 
earth is covered with green, rather than with any 
= other colour, as being ſuch a right mixture of light 
and ſhade, that it — and ſtrengthens the eye, 
© inſtead of weakening or grieving it. For this reaton 


0, BY ſeveral painters have a green cloth hanging near them, 
d to caſe the eye upon, after too great an application 
: to their colouring. A famous modern phitoſopher 


accounts for it in the following manner: All colours 
chat are more luminous, overpower and diſſipate the 
mimal fpirits which are employed in ſight; on the 
= contrary, thoſe that are more obfcure, do not give 
W the animal ſpirits a ſufficient exerciſe; whereas the 
W rays to produce in us the idea of fall upon 
che eye in fuch a due proportion, chat th they give the 
animal ſpirits their proper play, and by Looping up 
== the ſtruggle in a juſt balance, excite à very pleaſing 
and agreeable ſenſation. Let the cauſe be what+ it 

will, the effect is certain; for which reaſon the 
ke pe A won to this particular colour the epithet of 
10 confider farther this double end in the works 
1 Wot nature, and how they are at the fame time both 
uſeful and entertaining, we find that the moſt im- 
ve 1 prtant parts in the vegetable world are thoſe which 
are the moſt beautiful. Theſe are the ſceds by»which 
the ſeveral races of plants are propagated and eonti- 
of ued, and which are always lodged in flowers or blof- 
ms. une ſeems to hide her principal deſigu, and 
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to be induſtrious in making the earth gay and delight- 
ful, while ſhe is carrying on her great work, and in- 
tent upon her own 33 The huſbandman 
after the ſame manner is employed in laying out the 
whole country into a kind of garden or landſcape, and 
making every thing ſmile about him, whilſt, in reality, 
he thinks of nothing but of the harveſt, and the in- 
creaſe which is to ariſe from it. | 
We may farther obſerve how Providence has taken 
care to keep up this chearfulneſs in the mind of 
man, by having formed it after ſuch a manner, as 
- to make it capable of conceiving delight from ſeveral 
objects which ſeem to have very little uſe in them; 
as from the wildneſs of rocks and deſarts, and the 
like groteſque parts of nature. Thoſe who are verſed 
in philoſophy, may carry this conſideration ſtill higher, 
by obſerving, that if matter had appeared to us en- 
dowed only with thoſe real qualities which it actually 
poſſeſſes, it would have made but a very joyleſs and 
uncomſortable figure; and why has Providence given 
it a power of producing in us ſuch imaginary qualities, 
as taſtes and colours, ſounds and ſmells, heat and 
cold; but that man, while he is converſant in the 
lower ſtations of nature, might have his mind chear- 
ed and delighted with agreeable ſenſations ? In ſhort, 
the whole univerſe is a kind of theatre, filled with 
objects that either raiſe in us pleaſure, amuſement, or 
admiration. | | | —_ 
The reader's own thoughts will ſuggeſt. to him the 
viciſſitude of day and night, the change of ſeaſons, 
with all that variety of ſcenes which diverſify the face 
of nature, and fill the mind with a perpetual ſucceſſion 
of beautiful and pleafing images. | 
I ſhall not here mention the ſeveral entertainments 
of art, with the pleaſures of friendſhip, books, 
converſation, and. other 'accidental diverſions of life, 
becauſe I would only take notice of ſuch incitements 
to a chearful temper, as offer themſclves to perſons 
of allgranks 7... conditions, and which may ſufficiently 
CE ns £75 | ſhew 
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ſhew us that Providence did not deſign this world 
ſhould be filled with murmurs and repinings, or that 
the heart of man ſhould be involved in gloom and 
melancholy. ' e PP SR: | {a4 
= TI the more inculcate this cheatfulneſs of temper 
Jas it is a virtue in which our countrymen are obſerve 
to be more deficient than any other nation. Melan- 
& choly is a kind of dzmon that haunts our iſland, and 
often conveys itſelf to us in an eaſterly wind. A ce- 
= lebrated French noveliſt, in oppoſition to thoſe who 
begin their romances with the flowery ſeaſon of the 
© year, enters on his ſtory thus: In the gloomy month of 
ovember, when the people of: England hang and drown 
© themſelves, a diſconſolate lover walked out into the fields; 
&C. | | | 

Every one ought. to. fence againſt the temper of his 
climate and conſtitution, and frequently to indulge in 
himſelf thoſe conſiderations which may give a n 
of mind, and enable him to bear up chearfully again 
thoſe little evils and misfortunes which are common to 
human nature, and which, by a right improvement of 
them, will produce a ſatiety of joy, and an uninterrupt- 
Jed happineſs. 11 „ 
At the ſame time that I would engage my reader 
to conſider the world in its moſt agreeable lights, I 
muſt own there are many evils which naturally ſpri 
up amidſt the entertainments that are provided for us; 
but theſe, if rightly conſidered, ſhould be far from 
overcaſting the mind with ſorrow, or deſtroying that 
hearfulneſs of temper which I have been recom- 
mending. This interſperſion of evil with good, and 
Pain with pleaſure, in the works of nature, is very 
truly deſcribed by Mr Locke, in his eſſay on human 
| 8 to à moral reaſon, in the following 
words: ow | | 


1 TY — uw . 
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© Bqyend all this, ue may find another renſom why Gad 
i5 Path ſcattered up and down ſeveral degrees of pleaſure - 
15 and pain, in all the things that environ and affect us, 
Y blended them together, in almoſt all that our thoughts 
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and ſenſes have to do with ; that wwe, finding imperfection, 
difſatisfaftion, and want of complete. happineſs in all the 
enjoyments which the creatures can afford us, might be 
led to ſeek it in the enjoyment of Him, with whom there 
4s fulneſs of joy, and at whole right hand are pleaſures 
for evermore. | 


—— 4 — a * 


On HAPPINESS. 


Know then this truth——enough for man to know, 

 Firtue alone is bappineſs below. en. 

Ought hourly to be looking up with gratitude and 
1 praiſe to the Creator of my being, for having 
formed me of a diſpoſition that throws off every par- 
ticle of ſpleen, and either directs my attention to ob- 
jects of chearfulneſs and joy, or enables me to look 
upon their contraries as I do on ſhades in a picture, 
which add force to the lights, and beauty to the 
whole. With this happineſs of conſtitution, I can 
behold the luxury of the times, as giving food and 
cloathing to the hungry and the naked, extending our 


commerce, and promoting and encouraging the liberal 


arts. I can look upon the horrors of war, as produc- 
tive of the bleſſings and enjoyments of peace; and 
upon the miſeries of mankind, which I cannot relieve, 
with a thankful heart that my own lot has been more 
favourable. _ 

There is a paſſage. in that truly original poem, called 


The Spleen, which pleaſes me more than almoſt any 


I have read. The paſſage is this: 


Happy the man who, innocent, 

Grieves not at ills he can't prevent; 
His fhiff does with the current glide, 
Nor puffing pulPd againſt the tide : 
He, paddling by the ſceuffling crowd, 
Sees, unconcern'd, lifès wager row'd ; 
And when he can't prevent foul play, 


Enjoys the follies of the fray. 
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The laughing philoſopher has always appeared to 
me a more eligible character than the weeping one; 
but before I fit down either to laugh or to cry at the 
follies of mankind, as I have publicly enlifted myſelf in 


S their ſervice, it becomes me to adminiſter every thing 


in my power to relieve or cure them. For this pur- 


& poſe I ſhall here lay before my readers ſome looſe 


hints on a ſubject, which will, I hope, excite their 
attention, and contribute towards the expelling from 


} the heart thoſe malignant and ſullen humours, which 
& deſtroy the harmony of ſocial life. | erty 


If we make obſervations on human nature, either 
from what we feel in ourſelves, or ſee in others, we 
ſhall perceive that almoſt all the uneaſineſſes of man- 
kind owe their riſe to inactivity, or idleneſs of body or 
mind, A free and briſk circulation of the blood 
is abſolutely neceſſary towards the creating eaſineſs 
and good-humour z and is the only means of ſecuring 
us from a reſtleſs train of idle thoughts, which cannot 
fail to make us burthenſome to ourſelves, and diffatis- 
hed with all about us. Ve ts 531 


Providence - has therefore wiſely provided for the 


& generality of mankind, by compelling them to uſe 


that labour, which not only procures them the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, but peace and health to enjoy them 


© with delight. Nay, further, we find how eſſen- 
= tially neceſſary it is that the greateſt part of man- 
kind ſhould be obliged to earn their bread ' by la- 
== bour, from the ill uſe that is almoſt univerſally made 
of thoſe riches which exempt men from it. Even 
the advantages of the. beſt education are generally 
found to be inſufficient to keep us within the limits 
of reaſon and moderation. How, hard do the very 
W belt of men find it, to force upon themſelves that 
abſtinence or labour which the - narrowneſs of 
their circumſtances does not immediately compel 
them to! Is there really one in ten, — 
advantages of wealth and leiſure, is made more 


y all the. 
happy 
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Happy in reſpect to himſelf, or more uſeful to man. 
kind! What numbers do we daily ſee of ſueh perſons, 
either rioting in luxury, or ſleeping in ſloth, for one 
who makes a proper uſe of the advantages which 
riches give for the improvement of himſelf, or the 


ate 
the — agonies of bodily pain 9 
Whoever ſeriouſly confiders this point, will diſeover 
that riches are by no means ſuch certain bleſſings as 
the poor imagine them to be: On the contrary, he 
will perceive that the common labours and employ- 
ments of life are much better ſuited to the majority 
ef mankind, than proſperity and abundance would be 
without them. NPY eee ne 
It was a merciful ſentence which the Creator paſ- 
fed on man- for his diſobedience, By the ſceat of thy 
fave thow ſbalt eat thy bread; for to the puniſhment 
itſelf he ſtands indebted for health, ſtrength, and 
all the enjoyments of life. Though the firſt para- 
diſe was forfeited for his trangreſſion, yet by the pe- 
_ nalty-inflifted for that tranſgreſſion, the earth is made 
into a paradiſe again, in the beautiful fields and gar- 
dens which we fee daily produced by the labour of 
man.” And though the ground was pronounced cur- 
fed: for his diſobedience 3” yet is that curſe ſo ordered, 


happineſs of others! And how many do we meet # 
with, who, for their abuſe of the bleſſings of life, 
n up to perpetual uneafmeſs of mind, and to 


as to be the puniſhment chiefly, and almoſt ſolely, of BY 


thoſe-who, by intemperance or floth, infli& it upon | 
Even from the wants and weaknefſes of mankind, © 
are the bonds of mutual ſupport and affection deri- 
ved. The neceſſities of each, which no man himſelf 
can ſufficiently ſupply, compel him to contribute to- 
wards the benefit of others; and while he labours on- 
ly for his on advantage, he is promoting the univer- 
good of all around him. 
Health is the bleſfing that every one wiſhes to 
enjoy; but the multitude are ſo unreaſonable, * to 
| re 
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| ] lefire to purchaſe it at a cheaper rate than it is to be 
obtained. The continuance of it is only to be ſe- 
Wcured by exerciſe or labour. But the misfortune is, 
that the poor are too apt to overlook their own enjoy- 
ments, and to view with envy the eaſe and affluence 
Mf their ſuperiors; not conſidering, that the uſual at- 
tendants upon great fortunes are anxiety and diſeaſe, 
lf it be true that thoſe perſons are the happieſt 
ho have the feweſt wants, the rich man is more the 


Fe: object of compaſſion than envy. However mode- 


Y = 0 WO 


Fate his inclinations may be, the cuſtom of the world 
lays him under a kind of - neceſſity of living up to 
his fortune. He muſt be ſurrounded by an uſe- 
leſs train of ſervants; his appetite muſt be palled 
vith plenty, and his peace invaded by crowds. He 
muſt give up the pleaſures and endearments of do- 
1 eſtic life, to be the flave of party and faction. Or, 
i the goodneſs of his heart ſhould incline him to acts 
5 df humanity and benevolence,. he will have the fre- 
quent mortification of ſeeing his charities ill beſtow- 
ed; and by his. inability. to relieve all, the conſtant 
one of making more enemies by his refuſals, than 
friends by his benefactions. If we add to theſe 
conſiderations a truth, which I believe few perſons 
vill - diſpute, namely, that the greateſt | fortunes, 
by adding to the wants of their poſſeſſors, uſually 
gender them. the moſt neceſſitous of men, we ſhall 
find greatneſs. and happineſs to be at a wide dif- 
tance from one another. If we carry our enqui- 
ies ſtill higher; if we examine into the ſtate of a 
Xing, and even enthrone him, like our own, in the 
hcarts of his people; if the life of a father be a 
Mife of care and anxiety, to be the father of a people is 
pre- eminence to be honoured, but not envied. 
This happineſs of life is, I believe, generally to 
be found in thoſe ſtations, which neither totally ſub- 
ed men to labour, nor abſolutely exempt them 
rom it. Power is the parent of diſquietude, ambi- 
Von of diſappointment, and riches of diſeaſe. 


I 
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Foo conclude theſe reficQions with the following 
e. 

% Labour, the offupring of Want, and the mother 
«of Health and Contentment, lived with her two 
4 daughters in a little cottage by the fide of a hill, 
« at a great diſtance from town. They were totally 3 
d unacquainted with the great, and had kept no better 
„ company than the n _— villagers: But hav. 
« ing ing'< defre of ſeeing the world, they forſook their 
G and habitation, and determined to tra- 
«vel. Labour went ſoberly along the road, with 
Health on her right-hand, who, by the ſprightlineſs 
« of her cohverſation, and ſongs of chearfulneſs and 
« joy, ſoftened the toils of the ways, white Content. 
ment went ſmiling on the left, ſupporting the Reps 
« of her mother, and, by her perpetual good-humour, 
c encreafing the vivacity of her ſiſter. 

“ In this manner they travelled over foreſts, and 
00 through towns and villages, till at laſt they arrived 
ct at the capital of the kingdom. At their entrance 
e into the great city, the mother conjured her daugh- 
ters never to loſe fight of her; for it was the will 
of Jupiter, ſhe ſaid, that their ſeparation ſhould be 
< attended with the utter ruin of all three. But Health 
. «© was of too gay a diſpofition to regard the counſel of 
Labour: She ſuffered herſeif to be debauched by In- 
« temperance, and at laſt died in child-bed of Diſeaſe. 
« Contentment, in the abſence of ber ſiſter, gave her- 
« ſelf up to the enticements of Sloth, and was never? 
1 heard of after: White Labour, who could have no 
yment without her daughters, went every. 
6 where in ſearch of them, till the was at laſt feized 
e by a laſſitude in her way, and died in miſcry-” 1 
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The ART of Harrixkss. | 


Tove, Hage, and Foy, fair. Pleaſure's ſmiling train; _ "0 
. . 4 Te Family of Hain. * i Porr. 

©: Good temper is one of the principal ingredients 
== -\ of happineſs. This, it will be ſaid, is the 
word of nature, and muſt be born with us: Andfo 
Win a good meaſure it is; yet oftentimes it may be 
acquired by art, and always improved by culture. 
Almoſt every object that attrafts our notice, has its 
6 bright and its dark fide: He that habituates himſelf 
eo look at the diſplealing fide, will four his diſpoſi- 
tion, and conſequently; impair his happineſs; while 
She who. conſtantly: behplds it on the bright fide, inſen- 
ably meliorates his temper, and in conſequence of it, 
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4 FSimproves his own happineſs, and the happineſs of all 
d about him. | | | 

„e Arachne and Moliſd are two friends. mo are 
1- oth of them women in years, and alike in birth, 
fortune, education, and: accompliſhments. -T 

e vere originally alike in temper too; but, by different 
h management, are grown the reverſe of each other. 
of Arachue has accuſtomed! Herſelf to look only on the 
n- Wark ſide of every object. If a new play or poem 
ce. makes its appearance, with a thouſand brilliances, and 


put one or two blemiſhes, the Nightly fkims over the 
pPaffages that ſhould give her pleaſure, and dwells up- 
n thoſe only that fill her with diſlike. If you ſhew 
er a very excellent portrait, ſhe looks at ſome part of 
e drapery that has been neglected, or to a hand or 
Inger which has been left unfiniſhed. Her garden is 
very beautiful one, and kept with great neatneſs and 
elegance; but if you take a walk with her into it, ſhe 

ks to you of nothing but blights and ſtorms, of 
ails and caterpillars, and how impoſſible it is to 
Deep it from the litter of falling leaves and worm- 


ats. If you ſit down in one of her temples to 
; enjoy 


22 her never to ſtart a ſubject that leads to any ching 
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enjoy a delightful proſpect, ſhe obſerves to you, that 
there is too much wood, or too little water; that the 
day is too ſunny, or too gloomy ; that it is ſultry or 
windy; and finiſhes with a long harangue upon the 
wretchedneſs of our climate. When you return 
with her to the company, in hopes of a little chearful | 5 
converſation, ſhe caſts a gloom over all, by giving 
you the hiſtory of her own bad health, or of ſome 
melancholy accident that has, befallen one of her 
daughter's children. Thus ſhe inſenſibly ſnks her 
own ſpirits, and the ſpirits of all around her, and at 
laſt diſcovers, ſhe. knows not why, that her ne are 
grave. | 
Meliſſa is the reverſe of all- this. By: ee 
habituating herſelf to look only on the bright fide of 
objects, ſhe preſerves a perpetual chearfulneſs in 
herſelf, which, by a kind of happy contagion, ſhe 
communicates to all about her. If any "misfortune 
has befallen her, ſhe conſiders it might have been 
worſe, and is thankful to Providence for an eſcape, 
She rejoices in ſolitude, as it gives her an opportu- 1 
nity of knowing herſelf; and in ſociety, becauſe ſbe Wl 
can communicate the happineſs ſhe enjoys. She 5 
oppoſes every man's virtues to his failings, and can Wh 
find out ſomething to cheriſh and applaud in the 0 
very worlt of her acquaintance. She opens every 
book with a. deſire to be entertained or inſtructed, A 
and therefore ſeldom miſſes what ſhe. looks for. 
Walk with her, though it be but on a heath or z 
common, and ſhe will diſcover numberleſs beauties, 1 
unobſerved before, in the hills, the dales, the brooms, f 
brakes, and the ' variegated flowers of weeds and 
- poppies. She enjoys every change of weather and 
of ſeaſons, as bringing with it ſomething of health 
or convenience. In converſation, it is a rule with J 
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gloomy or diſagreeable:;_ you, therefore, never hear 1 
repeating her own _ grievances, or thoſe of her 
nen, or (what is worſt of all) their faults Ws 
and XN 
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W faults and imperfections. If any thing of the latter 
W kind be mentioned in her hearing, ſhe has the ad- 
dreſs to turn it into entertainment, by changing the 
S moſt odious railing into a pleaſant raillery. Thus 
= Melia, like the bee, gathers honey from every weed; 
= while Arachne, like the ſpider, ſucks poiſon from the 
=E faireſt flowers. The conſequence is, that of two 
tempers, once very nearly allied, the one is for ever 
ſour and diſſatisfied, the other always gay and chearful : 
Ine one ſpreads an univerſal gloom, the other a con- 
tinual ſunſhine. 5 

There is nothing more worthy of our attention than 
this art of happineſs. In converſation, as well as 
life, happineſs very often depends upon the ſlighteſt 
incidents. The taking notice of the. badneſs of the 
+ weather, a north-eaſt wind, the approach of win- 
he ter, or any trifling circumſtance of the diſagreeable 
od, ſhall inſenſi 1 rob a whole company of its 
good- humour, and fling every member of it into the 
e. rapours. If therefore we would be happy in ourſelves, 


. 


— - 292 


ll about us, theſe minutiæ of converſation ought care- 
Fully to be attended to. The brightneſs of the ſky, 
* . 

he lengthening of the days, the encreafing verdure 


an f the ſpring, the arrival of any little piece of good 
w; News, or whatever carries with it the moſt diſtant 
3 


lmpſe of joy, ſhall frequently be the parent of a 
ocial and happy converſation. Good manners exact 
" * From us this regard for our company. The clown 
ay repine at the ſunſhine that ripens his harveſt, 


ccauſe his turnips are burnt up by it; but the man 


orm to which he is expoſed, by remarking on the 


lenty and refreſhment which may be expected from 
auch a ſhower. 


rect us to look at every object on the bright 
ae; and by thus acting, we cheriſh and improve 
5 dth the one and the other. By this practice it 1s that 
*K 'E 21 6485 


ud are deſirous of communicating that happineſs to 


22 f refinement will extract pleaſure from the thunder- 


Thus does good manners, as well as good ſenſe, 
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the moſt faſhionable of all faults. He had a looſe rogue 
no other name for him when he ſpoke of him but 24: 
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Meliſſa is become the wiſeft and beſt-bred woman 
living: And by this practice may every man and wo- 
man arrive at that eaſy benevolence of temper, which 
the world calls good- nature, and the ſcripture cha. 
rity, whoſe natural and never-failing fruit is hap- 
pineſs. 1 


7 a ; Py - 
On the INFLUENCE of INNOCENCE and 2 
Ho NO UR. 


M den innocence and beauty both combine, bees; 1 4 
M bat foul but melts /-— Their force in all divine.  Axos Wi 


French author, giving an account of a very a- 
| A greeable man, in whoſe character he mingle: i 
good qualities and infirmities, rather than vices and 
virtues, tells the following ſtory. : 
« Qur author ſays, he was pretty much addicted to 


for a lacquey, not a little in his favour, though he had 


raſcal, or to him, but firrah. One morning when he if 


was dreſſing, firrah, ſays he, be ſure you bring home j 
this evening a pretty wench. The fellow was a per- 


ſon of diligence and capacity, and had for ſome time 
addreſſed himſelf to a decayed old gentlewoman, who 


had a young maiden to her daughter, beauteous as an 
angel, not yet ſixteen years of age. The mother's ex- WW 


treme poverty, and the inſinuations of this artful lac- x 
quey, concerning the ſoft diſpoſition and generoſity of 
his maſter, made her conſent to deliver up her daugh- 


ter. But many were the intreaties and repreſenta- 
tions of the mother to gain the child's conſent to an iy 
action, which ſhe ſaid ſhe abhorred, at the ſame time 


ſhe exhorted her to it: but, child, ſays ſhe, can you 5 
ſee your mother die for hunger? The virgin argued 


uo longer, but burſting into tears, ſaid, ſhe would goſh; 


any 
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s 
any where. The lacquey? conveyed her with great 
| obſequiouſneſs and ſecrecy to his maſter's lodging, 
Wand placed her in a commodious apartment till he 
came home. The Knight, who knew his man never 
failed of bringing in-his prey, indulged his genius at a 
Wbanquet, and was in high humour at an entertainment 
= with ladies, expecting to be received in the evening by 
x n one as agreeable as the beſt of them. When he came 
home, his lacquey met him with a ſaucy and joyful 
W familiarity, crying out, She is as handſome as an an- 
Woel! (for there is no other ſimile on theſe occaſions) 
but the tender fool has wept till her eyes are ſwelled 
and bloated; for ſhe is a maid and a gentlewoman. 
EXE With that he conducted his maſter to the room where 
me was, and retired. The Knight, when he ſaw her 
Wbathed in tears, ſaid in ſome ſurprize, Do you not 
know, young woman, why you are brought hither ? 
he unhappy maid fell on her knees, and with many 
Wnterruptions of ſighs and tears, ſaid to him, I know, 
alas! too well, why I am brought hither : My mother, 
to get bread for her and myſelf, has ſent me to do 
hat you pleaſed ; but wiſh it would pleaſe heaven I 
could dic, before I am added to the number of thoſe 
miſerable wretches who live without honour! With 
his reflection ſhe wept anew, and beat her boſom. 
r. he Knight, ſtepping back from her, ſaid, I am not 
8 N oe as to hurt your innocence againſt your 
an , © The novelty of this action ſurpriſed him into 
-x- Firtuez and covering the young maid with a cloak, 
e led her to a relation's houſe, to whoſe care he 
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We<commended her for that night. The next morn- 
Dag he ſent for her mother, and aſked her if her 


ta- Waughter was a maid: The mother aſſured him, that 
an when ſhe delivered her to his ſervant, ſhe was a ſtran- 
me Agger to man. Are you not then, replied the Knight, 
wicked woman; to contrive the debauchery of your 
ucl wn child? She held down her face with fear and 
ame, and in her confuſion uttered ſome broken 


E 2 | words . 
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words concerning her poverty. Far be it, ſaid the 
gentleman, that you ſhould relieve yourſelf from 
want by a much greater evil: Your daughter is a 
ſine young creature; do you know of none that ever 
fpoke of her for a wife? The mother anſwered, there 
is an honeſt man in our neighbourhood that loves her, 
who has often ſaid he would marry her with two hun- 
dred pounds. The Knight ordered his man to reck- 
on out that ſum, with an addition of fifty to buy 
the bride cloaths, and fifty more as an help to her 
mother.” | 
appeal to all the gallants in town, whether poſ- 
ſeſliug all the beauties in Great-Britain could give half 
the pleaſure that this young gentleman had in the 
reflection of having relieved a miſerable parent from 
guilt and poverty, an innocent virgin from public 
ſhame, and beſtowing a virtuous wife upon an honeſt 
man ? | e ene 


. * — oh * 


INGRATITUDE puniſhed. An Laſtern Tale. 


He that's ungrateful has no fault but one, of: 
All other crimes may paſe for virtues in bio. __  Younc. Wa 
; Derviſe, venerable by his age, fell ill in the 
| houſe of a woman who had been long a wi- 
dow, and lived. in extreme poverty in the ſuburbs of 
Balſora. He was ſo touched with the care and zeal {7 
with which ſhe had aſſiſted him, that at his departure 
he ſaid to her, I have remarked that you have where- 
with to ſubſiſt alone, but that you have not ſubſiſtence * 
enough to ſhare it with your only ſon, the young 
Abdallah. If you will truſt him to my care, I will 
endeavour to acknowledge, in his perſon, the obliga- {nr 
tions I have to you for your care of me. The good | 3 
woman received this ' propoſal with joy; and the 


Derviſe departed - with the young man, advertiſing I. 8 
her, that they muſt perform a journey which would 


laſt 
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laſt near two years. As they travelled, he kept him 
in affluence, gave him excellent inſtructions, cured + 
him of a dangerous diſeaſe with which he was attack- 
ed; in fine, he took the ſame care of him as if he had 
been his own ſon. Abdallah a hundred times teſtified 
his gratitude to him for all his bounties; but the old 
man always anſwered, « My fon, it is by actions 
« that gratitude is proved; we ſhall ſee in a proper 
« time and place, whether you are ſo grateful as you 
« pretend.” | 
One day, as they continued their travels, they 
| found themſelves in a ſolitary place, and the Derviſe 
faid to Abdallab, My fon, we are now at the end of 
our journey; I ſhall employ my prayers to obtain 
from heaven, that the earth may open and make an 
entrance wide enough to permit thee to deſcend in- 
= © to a place, where thou wilt find one of the greateſt 
© treaſures that the earth incloſes in her bowels. 
© Haſt thou courage to deſcend into this ſubterra- 
neous vault?” continued he. Abdallah ſwore to him, 
he might depend upon his obedience: and zeal. 
Then the Derviſe lighted a ſmall fire, into which he 
== caſt a perfume; he read and prayed for ſome mo- 
= ments, after which the earth opened, and the Der- 
viſe {aid to him,“ Thou mayeſt now enter, my dear 
c Abdallah; remember that it is in thy power to do me 
2 great ſervice; and that this is, perhaps, the only 


f opportunity thou canſt ever have of teſtifying to me 
al that thou art not ungrateful: Do not let thyſelf be 
re dazzled by all. the riches thou wilt find there; think 
e- only of ſeizing upon an iron. candleſtick with twelve 


branches, which thou wilt find cloſe to the door; that 
is abſolutely neceſſary to me; come up immediately, 
and bring it to me. Abdallah promiſed every thing, 
nd deſcended boldly into the vault. But forgetting 

Phat had been expreſsly recommended to him, whilſt _ 
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he de was filling his veſt and his boſom with gold and . 
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ng ewels, which this ſubterraneous vault incloſed in pro- 
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ſed of itſelf. He had, however, preſence of mind 
enough to ſeize on the iron candleſtick, which the Der- 
viſe had ſo ſtrongly recommended to him; and though 
the ſituation he was in was very terrible, he did not a- 
bandon himſelf to deſpair; and thinking only in what 
manner he ſhould get out of a place which might be- 
come his grave, he apprehended that the vault had 
cloſed only becauſe he had not followed the order of 
the Derviſe; he recalled to his memory the care and 
goodneſs he had loaded him with; reproached himſelf 
with his ingratitude, and finiſhed his meditation by 
humbling himſelf before God. At length, after much 
pains and inquietude, he was fortunate enough to find 
a narrow paſſage which led him out of this obſcure 
cave; though it was not till he had followed it a con- 
ſiderable way, that he perceived a ſmall opening co- 
vered with briars and thorns, through which he re- 
turned to the light of the ſun. He looked on all 
ſides, to ſee if he could perceive the Derviſe, but in 
vain; he deſigned to deliver him the iron candleſtick 
be ſo much wiſhed for, and formed a deſign of quit- 
ting him, being rich enough with what he had taken 
out of the cavern, to live in affluence without his aſ- 
ſiſtance. | WT | 
Not perceiving the Derviſe, nor remembering any 
of the places through which he had paſſed, he went 
on as fortune had directed him, and was extremely 
aſtoniſhed to find himſelf oppoſite to his mother's 
Kouſe, which he imagined he was at a great diſtance 
from. She' immediately enquired after the holy Der- 
viſe. Abdallah told her frankly what had happened to 
him, and the danger he had run to ſatisfy his unrea- 
ſonable defires; he afterwards ſhewed her the riches 
with which he was loaded. His mother concluded, 
upon the ſight of them, that the Derviſe only deſign- 
ed to make trial of his courage and obedience, and 
that they ought to make uſe of the happineſs which 
fortune had preſented to them; adding, that doubt- 
lefs ſuch was the intention of the holy 3 
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Wilſt they contemplated upon theſe treaſures with 
W avidity; whilſt they were dazzled with the luſtre of 
them, and formed a thouſand projects in conſequence 
of them, they all vaniſhed away before their eyes. It 
was then that Abdallah ſincerely reproached himſelf 
for his ingratitude and diſobedience; and, perceiving 
that the iron candleſtick had reſiſted the enchant- 
ment, or rather the juſt puniſhment which thoſe de- 
ſerve who do not execute what they promiſe, he ſaid, 
W proſtrating himfelf, —-« What has happened to me is 
8 < juſt; I have loſt what I had no deſign to reſtore, 
and the candleſtick which I intended to deliver to 
the derviſe, remains with me: It is a proof that it 
« rightly belongs to him, and that the reſt was un- 
« juſtly acquired.“ As he finiſhed theſe words, he 
placed the candleſtick in the midſt of their little 
houſe. 8 
When the night was come, without reflecting up- 
on it, he placed the light in the candleftick, Im- 
mediately they ſaw a dervife appear, who turned 
round for an hour, and diſappeared, after having 
thrown them an aſper. The candleſtick had twelve 
branches. Abdallah, who was meditating all the day 
upon. what he had ſeen the night before, was willing 
to know what would happen the next night, if he put 
a light in each df them ; he did fo, and twelve der- 
viſes appeared that inſtant; they turned round alſo for 
an hour, and each of them threw an afper, as they 
diſappeared. He repeated every day the ſame cere- 
mony, which had always the ſame ſucceſs; but he 
could never make it ſucceed more than once in twen- 
W ty-four hours. This trifling ſum was enough to 
= make his mother and himſelf ſubſiſt tolerably : There 
was a time when they would have defired no more to 
be happy; but it was not conſiderable enough to 
change their fortune: It is always dangerous for the 
imagination to be fixed upon the idea of riches. 
The ſight of what he-believed he ſhould poſſeſs; the 
projects he had formed for the employment of * 
ö thele 
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theſe things had left ſuch profound traces in thc 
mind of Abdallah, that nothing could efface them. 
Therefore ſeeing the ſmall advantage he drew from 
the candleſtick, he reſolved to carry it back to the 
derviſe, in hopes that he might obtain of him the 
treaſure he had ſeen, or at leaſt find again the riches 
which had vaniſhed from their fight, by reſtoring to him 
a thing for which he had teftified ſo earneſt a deſire. 
He was ſo fortunate as to remember his name, and 


that of the city where he inhabited. He departed | 


therefore immediately for Magrebi, carrying with him 
his candleſtick, which he lighted every night, and by 
that means furniſhed himſelf with what was neceſſary 
on the road, without being obliged to implore the 
aſſiſtance and compaſſion of the faithful. When he 
arrived at Magrebi, bis firſt care was to enquire in 


what houſe, or in what convent, Abounadar Jodged ; | 


he was ſo well known that every body told him his 
habitation. He repaired thither directly, and found 
fifty porters who kept the gate of his houſe, having 
— a ſtaff with a head of gold in their hands: Ihe 
court of this palace was filled with flaves and do- 
meſtics; in fine, the reſidence of a prince could not 
expoſe to view greater magnificence. Abdallah, ſtruck 
with aſtoniſhment and admiration, feared to proceed. 
Certainly, thought he, I either explained myſelf wrong, 
or thoſe to whom I addreſſed myſelf deſigned to make 
a. jeſt of me, becauſe I was a ſtranger: This is not 
he habitation of a derviſe; it is that of a king. 
He was in this embarraſſment, when a man approach- 
ed him, and ſaid to him, Abdallah, thou art. welcome, 
my maſier, Abounadar, bas lang expefed thee. He then 
conducted him to an agreeable and magnificent pavil- 
lion, where the dervife was ſeated. Abdallah, {truck 
with the riches which he beheld on all ſides, would 
have proſtrated himſelf at his feet, but Abounadar pre- 
vented him, and interrupted hrm when he would have 
made a merit of the candleftick, which he preſented 
to him. Thou art but an ungrateful wretch, ſaid 
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* he to him: Doſt thou imagine thou canſt impoſe 
« upon me? I am not ignorant of any one of thy 
thoughts; and if thou hadſt known the value of 
© this candleſtick, thou would never have brought it 
to me: I will make thee ſenſible of its true uſe.” 
Immediately he placed a light in each of its branches; 
and when the twelve derviſes had turned round for 
ſome time, Abounadar gave each of them a blow 
with a cane, and in a moment they were converted 
into twelve heaps of ſequins, diamonds, and other 
precious ſtones. *© This, ſaid he, is the proper uſe to 
© be made of this marvellous candleſtick. As to me, 
I never deſired it, but to place it in my cabinet, as a 
taliſman compoſed by a ſage whom I revere, and 
am pleaſed to expoſe ſometimes to thoſe who come 
to viſit me: And, to prove to thee, added he, that 
curiolity was the only occaſion of my ſearch for 
it, here are the keys of my magazines, open them, 
and thou ſhalt judge of my riches; thou ſhalt tell 
me whether the moſt inſatiable miſer would not be 
ſatisfied with them.” Abdallah obeyed him, and ex- 
amined twelve magazines of great extent, ſo full of 
all manner of riches, that he could not diſtinguiſh 
what merited his admiration moſt; they all deſerved 
it, and produced new deſires. The regret of having 
reſtored the candleſtick, and that of not having found 
out the uſe of it, pierced the heart of Abdallah. 
Abounadar ſeemed not to perceive it: On the contrary, 
he loaded him with. careſſes, kept him ſome days in 
his houſe, and commanded him to be treated as himſelf. 
When he was at the eve of the day which he had fixed 
for his departure, he ſaid to him, Abdallah, my ſon, 
I believe, by what has happened to thee, thou art 
corrected of the frightful vice of ingratitude; how- 
ever, I owe thee a mark of my affection, for having 
undertaken fo long a journey, with a view of bring- 
ing me the thing I had deſired; thou mayeſt depart, 
I ſhall detain thee no longer. Thou ſhalt find 
to-morrow, at the gate of my palace, one of my 
5 8 | © horſes 
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« horſes to carry thee; I make thee a preſent of it, a: 
© well as of a flave, who ſhall conduct thee: to thy 
«* houſe; and two camels loaded with gold and jew- 
© els, which thou ſhalt chuſe thyſelf out of my trea- 
© ſures.” - Abdallah ſaid to him all that a heart ſenſible 
to ayarice could expreſs, when its paſſion was ſatisfied, 
and went to lie down till the morning arrived, which 
was fixed for his departure. 


During the night he was ſtill agitated, without be- 
ing able to think of any thing but the candleſtick, and 
what it produced. I had it, faid he, ſo long in my 
power; Abounadar, without me, had never been the 
6. poſſeflor of it: What riſks did I not run in the ſub- 
* terraneous vault?” Why does he now poſſeſs this 
treaſure of treaſures? Becauſe I had he probity, 
©'or rather the folly, to bring it back to him: He pro- 
© fits by my labour, and the danger I have incur- 
„Fs red in fo long a journey. And what does he give 
Wege me in return? Two camels. loaded with gold and 


l Jewels; in one moment the candleſtick will furniſh 

© Him with ten times as much. It is Abounadar who 
6 is ungrateful: What wrong ſhall I do him in taking 
1 this candleſtick? None, certainly; for he is rich: | 

And what do I poſſeſs? Theſe ideas determined 
him, at length, to make all poſſible attempts to ſeize 
upon the candleſtick. - The thing was not difficult, 
Abounadar having truſted him with the keys of his 
magazines. He knew where the candleſtick was pla- 
ced; he ſeized upon it, hid it in the bottom of one of 
the ſacks, which he filled with pieces of gold and other 
riches which he was allowed to take, and loaded it, 
as well as the reſt, upon his camels. He had no other 
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eagerneſs now than for his departure; and after hav- i 

ing haſtily bid adieu to the generous Abounadar, he de- 
livered him his keys, and departed with his horſe, and 
ſlave, and twa camels. | | | 
When he was ſome days journey from a es he 

ſold his ſlave, reſolving not to have a witneſs of his 
former poverty, nor of the ſource of his * 
| riches 
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liches. He bought another, and arrived without any 
= >ſ{tacle at his mother's, whom he would ſcarce look 
upon, ſo much was he taken up with his treaſure. 
Ulis firſt care was to place the loads of his camels and 
the candleſtick in the molt private room of the houſe ; 
and, in his impatience to feed his eyes with his great 
W opulence; he placed lights immediately in the candle. 
W ſtick : The twelve derviſes appearing, he gave each of 
them a blow with a cane with all his ſtrength, leſt he 
W ſhould be failing in the laws of the taliſman : But he 
had not remarked, that Abounadar, when he ſtruck 
chem, had the cane in his left-hand. Abdallah, by a 
natural motion, made uſe of his right; and the der- 
W viſes, inſtead of becoming heaps of riches, immediate= 
iy drew from beneath their robes each a formidable 
club, with which they ſtruck them ſo hard and ſo long, 
chat they left him almoſt dead, and diſappeared, car- 
Wrying with them all his treaſures, the camels, the horſe, 
the ſlave, and the candleſtick. e 

= Thus was Abdallab puniſhed by poverty, and almoſt 
Wy death, for his unreaſonable ambition, which perhaps 
night have been pardonable, if it had not been ac- 
ompanied by an ingratitude as wicked as it was au- 
5 lacious, ſince he had not ſo much as the reſource of ' 
f 


eing able to conceal his perfidies from the too pier- 
ing eyes of his benefactor. 
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The Force F HaBirT. 


L habits gather by unſeen degrees ; | 


A. brooks run rivers, rivers run to ſeas. DrvyDdu:, i 


HERE is not a common ſaying which has a bet- 
ter turn of ſenſe in it, than what we often hear, 
in the mouths of the vulgar, that cuſtom is a ſecond Þ 
nature. It is indeed able to form the man anew, and 
give him inclinations and capacities altogether diffe. 
rent from thoſe he was born with. Dr Plot, in his 
hiſtory of Stapfordſbire, tells us of an idiot, that chan- 
ced to live within the ſound of a clock, and always 
amuſed himſelf with counting the hour of the day, 
whenever the clock ftruck ; the clock being ſpoiled by 
ſome accident, the idiot continued to ſtrike and count 
the hour without the help of it, in the ſame manner 
as he had done when it was entire. Though I dare 
not vouch for the truth of this ſtory, it is very certain 
that cuſtom has a mechanical effect upon the body, at 
the ſame time that it has a very extraordinary influ- 

ence upon the mind. | 
I T' ſhall in this paper conſider one very remarkable 
effect which cuſtom has upon human nature; and 
which, if rightly obſerved, may lead us into very 
uſeful rules of life. What I ſhall here take notice 
of in cuſtom, is its wonderful efficacy in making 
every thing pleaſant to us. A perſon who is ad- 
dicted to play or gaming, though he took but little 
delight in it, at firſt, by degrees contracts ſo ſtrong 
an inclination towards it, and gives himſelf up ſo en- 
tirely to it, that it ſeems the only end of his being. 
The love of a retired or buſy life will grow upon 
a man inſenſibly, as he is converſant in the one or 
the other, till he is utterly unqualified for reliſhing 
that to which he has been for ſome time diſuſed. 
Nay, a man may ' ſmoke, drink, or take ſnuff, 
till he 1s unable to paſs away his time without it ; 
| not 
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not to mention how our delight in any particular 
ſtudy, art, or ſcience, riſes and improves in proportion 
to the application which we beſtow upon it. Thus, 
what was at firſt an exerciſe, becomes at length an 
entertainment. Our employments are changed into 
our diverſions. The mind grows fond of thoſe 
actions ſhe is accuſtomed to, and is drawn with re- 
luctancy from thoſe paths in which ſhe has been uſed 
to walk. 8 
Not only ſuch actions as were at firſt indifferent to 
us, but even ſuch as were painful, will, by cuſtom and 
practice, become pleaſant. Sir Francis Bacon obſerves, 
in his Natural Philoſophy, that our taſte is never 
better pleaſed. than with thoſe things which at firſt 
created a diſguſt in it. He gives particular inſtances 
of claret, coffee, and other liquors, which the palate 
ſeldom approves upon the firſt taſte; but when it has 
once got a reliſh of them, generally retains it for life. 
The mind is conſtituted after the ſame manner, and 
after having habituated herſelf to any particular exer- 
ciſe or employment, not only loſes her firſt averſion 
towards it, but conceives a certain fondneſs and affec- 
tion for it. I have heard one of the greateſt geniuſes 
this age has produced, who had been trained up in all 
the polite ſtudies of antiquity, aſſure me, upon his 
being obliged to ſearch into ſeveral rolls and records, 
that, notwithſtanding ſuch an employment was at firſt 
very dry and irkſome to him, he at laſt took an incre- 
© dible pleaſure in it, and preferred it even to the read- 
ing of Virgil or Cicero, The reader will obſerve, that 
I have not here conſidered cuſtom as it makes things 
eaſy, but as it renders them delightful; and though 
others have often made the ſame reflection, it is 
| poſſible they may not have drawn thoſe uſes from it, 
with which I intend. to fill the remaining part of this 
per. | 
I we conſider attentively this property of human 
nature, it may inſtruct us in very fine . 
4 | 48 8 
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In the firſt place, I would have no man diſcouraged 
with that kind of life, or ſeries of action, in which the 
choice of others, or his own neceſlities, may have 
engaged him. It may, perhaps, be very diſagreeable 
to him at firſt; but uſe and application will certainly 
render it not only leſs painful, but pleaſing and ſatis 
factory. i e 4 

In the ſecond place, I would recommend to even 
one that admirable precept which Pythagoras is ſaid to 
have given to his diſciples, and which that philoſopher Wl 
muſt have drawn from the obſervation I have enlarged 
upon: Optimum vitæ genus eligito, nam conſuctudi 
faciet jucundiſimum: Pitch upon that courſe of life 
which is the moſt excellent, and cuſtom will rende: 
it the moſt delightful. Men, whoſe circumſtance; 
will permit them to chuſe their own way of life, ar: 
inexcuſable, if they do not purſue- that which their 
judgment tells them is the moſt laudable. The voice 
of reaſon is more to be regarded than the bent of any 
preſent inclination ; ſince, by the rules above-men- 
- tioned, inclination will at length come over to reaſon, 
though we can never force reaſon to comply with incl 
nation, E 1 125 b 

In the third place, this obſervation may teach the 
moſt ſenſual and irreligious man to oyerlook thoſe Wi 
hardſhips and difficulties which are apt to diſcourage WM 
him from the proſecution of a virtuous life. The 
© Gods, ſaid Heſod, have placed Labour before Vir- 
© tue; the way to her is at firſt rough and difficult, 
but grows more {ſmooth and eaſy, the farther you ad- 
© vance in it.“ The man who proceeds in it with ſtea-W 
dineſs and reſolution, will, in a little time, find that 
her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and that all her path: 
are peace. EE 17 > 

To enforce the conſideration, we may further ob- 
ſerve, that the practice of religion will not only be at- 
tended with that pleaſure which naturally accompanies 
_ thoſe actions to which we are habituated, but with 
thoſe ſupernumerary joys of heart, that ariſe from the 
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conſciouſneſs of ſuch a pleaſure, from the ſatisfaction 
of acting up to the dictates of reaſon, and from the 
proſpect of an happy immortality,  _ | 
In the fourth place, we may learn from this obſer- 
vation which we have made on the mind of man, to 
take particular care, when we are orice ſettled on a 
regular courſe of life, how we too frequently indulge 
= ourſelves in any of the moſt innocent diverſions and 
Wentertainments, ſince the mind may infenſibly fall off 
from the reliſh of virtuous actions, and, by degrees, 
exchange that pleaſure which it takes in the perform- 
WT ance of its duty, for delights of a much more inferior 
and unprofitable nature. | 
= The laſt uſe which I ſhall make of this remarkable 
property in human nature, of being delighted with 
We thoſe actions to which it is accuſtomed, is to ſhew 
how abſolutely neceffary it is for us to gain habits'of 
Wi virtue in this life, if we would enjoy the pleaſures of 
che next, The ſtate of bliſs we call Heaven, will not 
de capable of affecting thoſe minds which are not thus 
= qualified for it; we muſt in this world gain a reliſh of 
truth and virtue, if we would be able to taſte that 
knowledge and perfection which are to make us happy 
Jia the next. The ſeeds of thoſe ſpiritual joys and rap- 
teures, which are to riſe up and flouriſh in the ſoul to all 
eternity, muſt be planted in her during this her preſent 
ſtate of probation. In ſhort, Heaven 1s not to be look- 
Jed upon as the reward, but as the natural effect of a re- 
ligious life. | | TY 7 
= On the other hand, thoſe evil ſpirits, who, by long 
W cuſtom, have contracted, in the body, habits of luſt an 
ſenſuality, malice and revenge, an averſion to ever 
thing that is good, juſt, or laudable, are naturally ſea- 
ſoned and prepared for pain and miſery. Their tor- 
ments have already taken root in them, they cannot be 
happy when diveſted of the body, unleſs we may ſup- 
pole, that Providence will, in a manner, create them 
$ anew, and work a miracle in the rectification of their 
faculties, © They may, indeed, taſte a kind of malignant 
| F:2 3 pleaſure 
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pleaſure in thoſe actions to which they are accuſtomed, 
whilſt in this lifez but when they are removed from 
all thoſe objects, which are here apt to gratify them, 
they will naturally become their own tormentors, and 
cheriſh in themſelves thoſe painful habits of mind 


| which are called, in Scripture phraſe, The worm which i 


never dies. This notion of Heaven and Hell is ſo very 
conformable to the light of nature, that it was diſco- 
vered by ſeveral of the moſt exalted Heathens. It has 
been finely improved by many eminent Divines of the 

laſt age, as in particular by Archbiſhop Tiſlatſan and Dr 


Sherlock ; but there is no one who has raiſed ſuch no- 


ble ſpeculations upon it as Dr Scott, in the firſt Book 
of his « Chriſtian Life, which is one of the fineſt and 


moſt rational ſchemes of Divinity that is written in 
our tongue or any other. That excellent author has 
. thewn how every particular cuſtom and habit of vir- 


tue will, in its own nature, produce the Heaven, or 
a ſtate of happineſs, in him who ſhall hereafter prac- 
tiſe it. As on the contrary, how every cuſtom or ha- 
bit of vice will be the natural Hell of him in whom 
it ſubliſts, 88 | 
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"ſe The ABSURDITY of EXTREMES. 


"Tis Education forms the youthful mind; I 836 
Juſt as the #wig is bent, the tree's inclin'd. Por. 


Am an humble couſin to two ſiſters, who, though 
they are good-humoured, good ſort of people, 
and (all things confidered) behave to. me tolerably 
well; yet their manners and diſpoſitions are ſo ex- 
tremely oppoſite, that the taſk of pleaſing. them is 
rendered very difficult and troubleſome. The elder 


of my couſins is a very jolly, free-hearted. girl, and 


ſo great an enemy to all kinds of form, that you 
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ſeldom ſee her with ſo much as a pin in her gown; 
while the younger, who thinks in her heart that her 
ſiſter is no better than a /aztern, runs into the con- 
trary extreme, and is, in every thing ſhe does, an ab- 
ſolute fdfade She takes up almoſt gs much time to | 
put on'her gown, as her ſiſter does to dirty one. The 
elder is too thoughtleſs to remember what ſhe is to do 
and the other is ſo tedious in doing it, that the time is 
always elapſed in which it was neceſſary for it to be 
done. If you lend any thing to the elder, you are ſure 
of having it loſt; or if you would borrow any thing of 
the younger, it is odds but ſhe refuſes it, from an opi- 
nion that you will be leſs careful of it than herſelf. 
Whatſoever work is done by one ſiſter, is too flight to 
hang together for an hour's wear; and whatſoever is 
undertaken by the other, is generally too nice and cu- 
rious to be finiſhed. | 

As they are conſtantly bed-fellows, the firft ſleep of 
the elder is ſure to be broken by the younger, whoſe - 
uſual time of undreffing and folding up her cloaths is 
at leaſt an hour and a half, allowing a third part of | 
that time for hinderance, occaſioned by her elder , - 
ſiſter's things, which lie ſcattered every where in her Oh! 


ir they had lovers, I know exactly how it would be: 
The elder would loſe her's by ſaying Yes too ſoon, and 
the younger by ſaying No too often. If they were 
wives, the one would be too haſty to do any thing 
8 right, and the other too tedious to do any thing 


* pleaſing : Or, were they mothers, the daughters of the 
aer would be playing at taw with the boys, and 
i _ ſons of the younger dreſſing dolls with the 
' WF miſſes, | | 


I wiſh, fir, you would be ſo kind to theſe couſins - 
of mine, as to favour them with your. advice. I have 81 
faid already that they are both good-humoured; and © Wl 
if you could prevail upon the elder to borrow from 11 
the younger, to add to her exactneſs a little of the i 
" Wcarclefs freedom of the elder, you would make them 14 

43 F 3 very 
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very amiable women, and me the happieſt of all bum. 


dle couſins. 


he. 
— — — 
- 0 = o — 


On BRAU Tx and FLAT TRR. > 


Beauties, like Princes, from their very youth, 
Are perfect firangers to the voice of truth. Porr. 


8 Friend of mine has two daughters, whom I will 
| call Letitia and Daphne; the former is one of 
the greateſt beauties of the age in which ſhe lives, the 
latter no way remarkable for any charms in her perſon, 
Upon this one circumſtance of their outward form, the 
good and ill of their lives ſeem to turn. Lætitia has 
not, from her very childhood, heard any thing elſe but 


commendations of her features and complexion ; by 
which means ſhe is no other than nature made her, a 


very beautiful outſide. The conſciouſneſs of her 
charms has rendered her inſupportably vain. and inſo- 
lent towards all who have to do with her. Daphne, 
who was almoſt twenty before one civil thing had ever 
been ſaid to her, found herſelf obliged to acquire ſome 


accompliſhments to make up for the want of thoſe at- 
tractions which ſhe ſaw in her ſiſter: ' Poor Daphne 


was ſeldom ſubmitted to in a debate wherein ſhe was 
concerned; her diſcourſe had nothing to recommend 
It but the good ſenſe of it, and ſhe was always under 2 
neceſſity to have very well conſidered what ſhe was to 
ſay before ſhe uttered it; while Lætitia was liſtened to 


- with partiality, and approbation ſat on the countenances 


of thoſe ſhe converſed with, before ſhe communicated 
what ſhe had to ſay. | 


* 


Theſe cauſes have produced ſuitable effects, and 
Letitia is as inſipid a companion, as Daphne is an 


agreeable one. Letitia, confident of favour, has ſtu- 
died no arts to pleaſe; Daphne, deſpairing of any 
inclination towards her perſon, has depended only on 
her merit. Letitia has always ſomething in her a 
2 85 „ that 
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that is ſullen, grave, and diſconſolate. Daphne has 
2 countenance that appears chearful, open, and un- 
concerned. | 

A young gentleman ſaw LZetitia this winter at a 
play, and became her captive, His fortune was ſuch, 
that he wanted very little introduction to ſpeak his ſen- 
timents to her father. The lover was admitted with 
the utmoſt freedom into the family, where a conſtrain» 
ed behaviour, ſevere looks, and diſtant civilities, were 
the higheſt favours he could obtain of Lætitia; while 
Daphne uſed him with the good-humour, familiarity, 
and innocence of a ſiſter; inſomuch, that he would 
often ſay. to her, dear Daphne, wert thou but as hand- 
ſome as Lætitia— She received ſuch language with 
that ingenuous and pleaſing mirth which is natural to a 
woman without deſign, He {till fighed in vain for 
Laetitia, but found certain relief in the agreeable con- 
verſation of Daphne. At length, heartily tig with 
the haughty impertinence of Lætitia, an 
the repeated inſtances of good-hu 
ved in Daphne, he one day told 
ſomething to ſay to her he hoped 
with Faith, Daphne, continued he, I am in love with 
thee, and deſpiſe thy ſiſter fincerely. The manner of his 
declaring himſelf gave his miſtreſs occafion for a very 
hearty laughter. Nay, ſays he, I knew you would 
laugh at me, but I will aſk your father, He did ſo; 
the father received his intelligence with no leſs joy 
than ſurprize, and was very glad he had now no care , 
left but for his beauty, which he thought he could carry 
to market at leiſure. , 

I do not know any thing that has pleaſed me ſo much 
a great while, as the conqueſt of my friend Daphne. 
All her acquaintances congratulate her upon her 
chance-medley, and laugh at that premeditating mur- 
derer, her filter. As it is an argument of a light 
mind to think the worſe of ourſelves for the imper- 
fections of our perſons, it is equally below us to value 
ourſelves upon the advantages of them. The 3 

wor 
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world ſeem to be almoſt incorrigibly gone aſtray in 
this particular; for which reaſon I ſhall recommend 


the following extract out of a friend's letter to the 


profeſſed beauties, who are a people almoſt as inſuffer- 
able as the profeſſed wits. _ +» 

© Monſieur St Bvermont has concluded one of his 
c eſſays with afhrming, that the laſt ſighs of a hand- 
© ſome woman are not ſo much for the loſs of her 
“ life. as of her beauty. Perhaps this raillery is pur- 
© ſued. too far; yet it is turned upon a very obvious 
c remark, that a woman's ſtrongeſt paſſion is for her 
6 own beauty, and that ſhe values it as her favourite 
diſtinction, From hence it is, that all arts, which 
pretend to improve of preſerve it, meet with ſo ge- 
neral a reception among the ſex. To ſay nothing 
of many falſe helps, and contraband wares of beau- 
ty, which are daily vended in this great mart, there 
is not a maiden gentlewoman, of a good family, in 
in any county of South-Britain, who has not heard of 
the virtue of May-deww, or is unfurniſhed with 
ſome receipt or other in favour of her complex- 
ion; and I have known a phyſician of learning and 
ſenſe, after eight years ſtudy in the Univerſity, and 
a courſe of travels into moſt countries in Europe, 
owe the firſt riſe of his fortune to a coſmetic 
wilh. 

© This has given me occaſion to conſider, how fo 
univerſal a diſpoſition in womankind, which ſprings 
from a laudable motive, the defire of pleaſing, and 
proceeds from an opinion, not altogether groundleſs, 
that nature, helped by art, may be turned to their 
advantage. - And, methinks, it would be an accept- 
able ſervice to take them out of the hands of quacks 
and pretenders, and to prevent their impoſing upon 
themfelves, by diſcovering to them the true ſeeret 
and art of improving beauty. 

In order to do this, before I touch upon it directly, 
it will be ee to lay down a lew 7 
marime, viz. ö 
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© That no woman can be hand/eme by the force of 
features alone, any more than ſhe can be viz7ty only 
by the help of ſpeech. | 
That pride deſtroys all ſymmetry and grace, and 
affectation is a more terrible enemy to fine faces than 
the ſmall-pox. 3 | 

© That no woman is capable of being beautiful, who 
is not incapable of being fal/e. | 

© And, what would be edrovs in a friend, is deformity 
in a miſtreſs. _ 7 | 
From theſe few principles, thus laid down, it will 
be eaſy to prove, that the true art of aſſiſting beau- 
ty conſiſts in embelliſhing the whole perſon by the 
proper ornaments of virtuous and commendable qua- 
lities. By this help alone it is, that thoſe who are the 
favourite work of nature, or, as Mr Dryden expreſ- 
ſes it, the procelain clay of human kind, become 
animated, and are in a capacity of exerting their 
charms; and thoſe who ſeem to have been neglected 
by her, like models wrought in haſte, are capable, 
in a great meaſure, of finiſhing what ſhe has left im- 
perfect. ure 
© It is, methinks, a low and degrading idea of that 
ſex, which was created to refine the joys and ſoften 
the cares of humanity, by the moſt agreeable par- 
ticipation, to conſider them merely as objects of 
fight. This is abridging them of their natural ex- 
tent of power, to put them upon a level with their 
pictures at Kneller's, How much nobler is the con- 
templation of beauty heightened by virtue, and com- 
manding our eſteem and love, while it draws our 
obſervation ! How faint and ſpiritleſs are the charms 
of a coquette, when compared with the real loveli- 
neſs of Sophronia's innocence, piety, good-humour, 
and truth; virtues which add a new ſoftneſs to her 
ſex, and even beautify her beauty ! That agreeable- 
neſs, which muſt otherwiſe have appeared no longer 
in the modeſt virgin, is now preſerved in the tender 
mother, the prudent friend, and. the faithful wife. 

LO | Colours 
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Colours artfully ſpread upon canvas, may entertain 
c the eye, but not affect the heart; and ſhe, who takes 
© no care to add to the natural graces of her perſon 
© any excelling qualities, may be allowed ſtill to amuſe 
© as a picture, but not to triumph as a beauty. 
When Adam is introduced by M7ton, deſcribing 
© Eve in Paradiſe, and. relating to the angel the impreſ- 


. © fhons he felt upon ſeeing her at her firſt. creation, he 


© does not repreſent her like a Grecian Venus, by her 
© ſhape or features, but by the luſtre of her mind, 


« which ſhone in them, and gave them the power of 


© charming: 


In all her geſtures dignity and love. 


Wo Gract was in all her feps, heav'n in her eye, 


© Without this irradiating power, the proudeſt fair 
© one ought to know, whatever her glaſs may tell her 
© to the contrary, that her moſt perfect features are 
© uninformed and dead. | 
1 cannot better cloſe this moral, than by a ſhort 
© epitaph written by Ben Jonſon, with a ſpirit which 
nothing could inſpire, but ſuch an object as I have 


© been deſcribing : 


Underneath this ſtone doth lie 

As much virtue as could die; 

Which when alive did vigour give 
To as much beauty as could live. 
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On AFFECTATION. 


But Fe admirer has th" affefted laſs ; - 
Nor meets that one but in her leoking-glaſs. 3 


Late converſation which I fell into, gave me an 
A opportunity of obſerving a great deal of beauty 
in a very handſome woman, and as much wit in 
an ingenious man, turned into deformity in the one, 
and abſurdity in the other, by the mere force of af- 
fectation. The fair one had ſomething in her perſon 
upon which her thoughts were fixed, that ſhe attempt- 
ed to ſhew to advantage in every look, word, and 
geſture. The gentleman was as diligent to do juſtice 
to his fine- parts, as the lady to her beauteous form. 
You might ſee his imagination on the ſtretch to find 
out ſomething uncommon, and what they call bright, 
to entertain her; while ſhe writhed herſelf into as ma- 


ny different poſtures to engage him. When ſhe laugh- 


ed, her lips, were to ſever at a greater diſtance than 
ordinary to ſhew her teeth; her fan was to point to 
ſomething at a diſtance, that in the reach ſhe might 
diſcover the roundneſs of her arm; then ſhe is utter- 
ly miſtaken in what ſhe ſaw, falls back, ſmiles at her 
own folly, and is ſo wholly diſcompoſed, that her 
tucker is to be adjuſted, her boſom expoſed, and the 
whole woman put into new airs and graces. While 
ſhe was doing all this, the gallant had time to think 
of ſomething very pleaſant to ſay next to her, or make 
ſome unkind obſervation on ſome other lady to feed 
her vanity. _ 'Theſe unhappy effects of affectation 
naturally led me to look into that ſtrange ſtate of mind 
which ſo generally diſcolours the behaviour of moſt 

people we meet with. _ | 
The learned Dr Burnet, in his Theory of the Earth, 
takes occaſion to obſerve, that every thought is at- 
tend- 
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tended with conſciouſneſs and repreſentativeneſs : 
The mind has nothing preſented to it, but what is 
immediately followed by a reflection or conſcience, 
which tells you whether that which was ſo preſented 
is graceful or unbecoming. This a& of the mind 
diſcovers itſelf in the geſture, by a proper behaviour 
in thoſe whoſe conſcioufneſs goes no further than 
to direct them in the juſt progreſs of their preſent 
thought or action; but betrays an interruption in 
every ſecond thought, when the conſciouſneſs i; 
employed in too fondly approving a man's own con- 
ceptions ; which ſort of conſciouſneſs is what we call 
affectation. | 
As the love of praiſe is implanted in our boſom 
as a ſtrong incentive to worthy actions, it is a very 
difficult talk to get above a defire of it for things 
that ſhould be wholly indifferent. Women, whoſe 
hearts are fixed upon the pleaſures they have in the 
conſciouſneſs that they are the objects of love and 
admiration, are ever changing the air of their 
countenances, and altering the attitude of their bo- 
dies, to ſtrike the hearts of their beholders with new | 
ſenſe: of their beauty. The dreſſing part of our ſex, Mt ® 


whoſe minds are the ſame with the fillier part of 
the other, are exactly in the like uneaſy condition to Ca 
be regarded for a well-tied cravat, a hat cocked with = 


an unuſual briſkneſs, a very well-choſen coat, or other 
inſtances of merit, which they are impatient to ſee . 
unobſerved. Brkt 
But this apparent affeQation, ariſing from an ill- 
2 conſciouſneſs, is not ſo much to be won- 0 
ered at, in ſuch looſe and trivial minds as theſe: 10 
but when you ſee it reign in characters of worth {Ml © 
and diſtinCtion, it is what you cannot but lament, not 
without ſome indignation. It creeps into the heart 
of the wiſe man, as well as that of the coxcomb. 
_ When you ſee a man of ſenſe look about for ap- 
plauſe, and diſcover an itching inclination to be com- 
mended, lay traps for a little incenſe, even from 3 
22 Whole 
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whoſe opinion he values in nothing but his own fa- 
your ; who is ſafe againſt this weakneſs? Or, who 
knows whether he is guilty of it or not? The beſt 
way to get clear of ſuch a light fondneſs for ap- 
plauſe, is to take all poſſible care to throw off the 
love of it upon occaſions that are not in themſelves 
laudable, but as it appears we hope for no praiſe 
from them. Of this nature are all graces in men's 
perſons, dreſs, and bodily deportments; which will 


naturally be winning and attractive if men think not 


of them, but loſe their force in proportion to our en- 
deavours to make them ſuch. : 
When our conſciouſneſs turns upon the main de- 
ſign of life, and our thoughts are employed upon the- 
chief purpoſe either in buſineſs or pleaſure, we ſhall 
never betray an affectation, for we cannot be guilty of 
it: but when we give the paſſion for praiſe an unbrid- 
led liberty, our pleaſure in little perfections robs us of 
what is due to us for great viitues and worthy qualities. 
How many excellent ſpeeches and honeſt actions are 
loſt, for want of being indifferent where we ought? . 
Men are oppreſſed with regard to their way of ſpeaking 
and acting, inſtead of having their thoughts bent upon 
what they ſhould do or ſay; and by that means bury a 
capacity for great things, by their fear of failing in in- 
different things. 'This, perhaps, cannot be called af- 


fectation; but it has ſome tincture of it, at leaſt, ſo 


far, as that their fear of erring in a thing of no conſe- 
quence, argues they would be too much pleaſed in per- 
fornung it. | ; 
It is only from a thorough diſregard to himſelf in 
ſuch particulars, that a man can act with a laudable 
ſufficiency: his heart is fixed upon one point in view; 
and he commits no error, becauſe he thinks nothing an 
error but what deviates from that intention. | 
The wild havock affectation makes in that part of 
the world which ſhould be molt polite, is viſible wheres 
ever we turn our eyes: it puſhes men not only into im- 


per- 
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pertinences in converſation, but alſo in their premedi. 
tated ſpeeches. At the bar it torments the bench, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to cut off all ſuperfluities in what iz 
ſpoken before it by the practitioner; as well as ſeveral 
little pieces of injuſtice which ariſe from the law itſelf, 
I have ſeen it make a man run from the purpoſe before 
a judge, who was, when at the bar himſelf, ſo cloſe 
and logical a pleader, that, with all the pomp of elo. 
quence in his power, he never ſpoke a word too much. 
It might be borne even here, but it often aſcends 
the pulpit itſelf ; and the declaimer, in that ſacred 
place, is frequently ſo impertinently witty, ſpeaks of 
the laſt day itſelf with ſo many quaint phraſes, that 
there is no man who underſtands raillery, but muſt re- 
ſolve to fin no more: nay, you may behold him ſome- 
times in prayer, for a proper delivery of the great truth 
he is to utter, humble himſelf with ſo very well-turned 
a phraſe, and mention his own unworthineſs in a way 
ſo very becoming, that the air of the pretty gentleman 
18 den e under the lowlineſs of the preacher. 

I ſhall end this with a ſhort letter I wrote the other 
day to a very witty man, over-run with the fault I am 
ſpeaking of. 


„ DEAR Sin, 


« I ſpent ſome time with you the other day, and muſt 
take the liberty of a friend to tell you of the inſuffer- 
able affectation you are guilty of in all you ſay or do. 
When I gave you a hint of it, you aſked me, whether 
a man is to be cold to what his friends think of him? 
No; but praiſe is not to be the entertainment of every 
moment: he that hopes for it, muſt be able to ſuſpend 
the ee of it until proper periods of life, or death 
itſelf. If you would not rather be commended than be 
praiſe-worthy, contemn little merit; and allow no man 
to be ſo free with you as to praiſe you to your face. 
Jour vanity by this means will want its food; oe the 
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ſame time your paſſion for eſteem will be more fully 
gratified :- men will praiſe you in their actions: where 
you now receive one compliment you will then receive 
twenty civilities. Until then, you will never have of 
either, further than, | p 

| SIX, 


Your's, &c. 


On Mop ES Tx. 


True Modeſty is aſpamed of every thing that is criminal: falſe Modeſty of 


h every thing that is unfaſtionable. | ADD1ISON, 
: ODESTY is not only an ornament, but alſo a 
n guard to virtue. It is a kind of quick and de- 


licate feeling in the ſoul, which makes her ſhrink. 
and withdraw herſelf from every thing that has dan- 
ger in it. It is ſuch an exquiſite ſenſibility, as warns 
her to ſhun the firſt appearance. of every thing which 
is hurtful, OED. 

I cannot at preſent recollect either the place or 
time of what I am going to mention; but I have read 
fomewhere in the hiftory of ancient Greece, that 
the women of the country were ſeized with an unac- 
countable melancholy, which diſpoſed ſeveral of them 
to make away with themſelves. The ſenate, after 
having tried many expedients to prevent this ſelf- 
murder, which was ſo frequent among them, publiſh- 
ry WF £d an edict, that if any woman whomſoever ſhould 
d BY lay violent hands upon herſelf, her corpſe ſhould be 
th expoſed naked in the ſtreet, and dragged about the 
be Bi city in the moſt public manner. This edict immedi- 
an BY ately put a ſtop to the practice which was before fo 
de. ¶ common. We may ſee in this inſtance the ſtrength 
he of female modeſty, which was able to overcome the 
ne | lars G 2 violence 
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violence even of madneſs and deſpair. The fear of 
ſhame in the fair fex, was, in thoſe days, more pre- 
valent than that of death. | 

If modeſty has ſo great an influence over our ac- 
tions, and is in many caſes ſo impregnable a fence to 
virtue, what can more undermine morality than that 
politeneſs which reigns among the unthinking part of 
mankind, and treats as unfaſhionable the moſt inge- 
nuous part of our behaviour; which recommends im- 
pudence as good-breeding, and keeps a man always in 
countenance, not becauſe he is innocent, but becauſe 
he is ſhameleſs? = 

Seneca thought modefly ſo great a check to vice, 
that he preſcribes to us the practice of it in ſecret, and 
adviſes us to raiſe it in ourſelves upon imaginary oc- 
caſions, when ſuch as are real do not offer themſelves; 
for this is the meaning of his precept, That when we 
are by ourſelves, ws in our greateſt ſolitudes, we 
ſhould fancy that Cato ſtands before us, and ſees every 
thing we do. In ſhort, if you baniſh modeſty out of 
the world, ſhe carries away with her half the virtues 
that are in it. | 

After theſe reflections on modeſty, as it is a vir- 
tue, I muſt obſerve, that there is a vicious modeſty, 
which juſtly deſerves to be ridiculed, and which thoſe 
perſons very often diſcover, who value themſelves molt 
upon a well-bred confidence. This happens when a 
man is aſhamed to act up to his reaſon, and would not, 
upon any conſideration, be ſurpriſed in the practice of 
thoſe duties, for the performance of which he was ſent 
into the world. Many an impudent libertine would 
bluſh to be caught in a ſerious diſcourſe, and would 

ſcarce be able to ſhew his head after having diſcloſed 

a religious. thought. Decency of behaviour, all out- 
ward ſhew of virtue and abhorrence of vice, are car- 
fully avoided by this ſet of ſhamefaced people, as what 
would diſparage their gaiety of temper, and infallibly 
bring them to diſhonour. This is ſuch a poorneſs of 
ſpirit, ſuch a deſpicable cowardice, ſuch a degenerate, 

7 a abject 
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abject ſtate of mind, as one would think human na- 
ture incapable of, did we not meet with frequent in- 
ſtances of it in ordinary converſation. 


There is another kind of vicious modeſty, which 
makes a man aſhamed of his perſon, his birth, his pro- 
feſhon, his poverty or the like misfortunes, which it 
was not his choice to prevent, and is not in his power 
to rectify. If a man appears ridiculous by any of the 
aforementioned circumſtances, he becomes much more 
ſo by being out of countenance for them. They ſhould 
rather give him occaſion to exert a noble ſpirit, and to 
palliate thoſe imperfeCtions which are not in his power, 
by thoſe perfections which are; or, to uſe a very witty . 
alluſion of an eminent author, he ſhould imitate Czſar,. 
who, becauſe his head was bald, covered that defect 
with laurels. . | =—_ 


VIRTUE. under Arrlicriox, repreſented in the 
Story of AMAN DA. | 


Fer bleſſings ever wait on virtuous deeds ; . b. 
Aud though a late, a ſure reward ſucceeds.. Concreve.. 


HAVE more than once had occaſion to mention a: 
noble ſaying of Seneca the philoſopher, That a vir- 
tuous perſon ſtruggling with misfortunes, and riſing 
above them, is an object on which-the gods them- 
ſelves may look down with delight. I ſhall therefore 
ſet before my readers Eg of this kind of diſtreſs. 
in private life, for the ſpeculation of this day. 


An eminent citizen; who had lived in good fas 
ſhion and credit, was, by a train of accidents, and -. 
by an unavoidable perplexity in his affairs, reduced 
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to a low condition. There is a modeſty uſually at- 
tending faultleſs poverty, which made him rather chuſe 
to reduce his manner of living to his preſent circum- 
ſtances, than ſolicit his friends in order to ſupport the 
ſhow-of an eſtate when the ſubſtance was gone. . His 
wife, who was a woman of ſenſe and virtue, behaved 
herſelf on this occaſion with uncommon decency, and 
never appeared ſo amiable in his eyes as now. ' Inſtead 
of upbraiding him with the ample fortune ſhe had 
brought, or the many great offers ſhe had refuſed for 
His ſake, ſhe redoubled all the inſtances of her affec- 
tion, while her huſband was continually pouring out 
his heart to her in complaints that he had ruined the 
beſt woman in the world. He ſometimes came home 
ft a time when ſhe did not expect him, and ſurpriſed 
her in tears, which ſhe endeavoured to conceal, and 
always put on an air of chearſulneſs to receive him. 
To leſſen their expences, their eldeſt daughter (whom 
I ſhall call Amanda was ſent into the country, to the 
houſe of an honeſt farmer, who had married a ſervant 
of the family. This young woman was apprehenſive 
of the ruin which was approaching, and had privately 
engaged a friend in the neighbourhood to give her an 
account of what paſfed from time to time of her fa- 
ther's affairs. Amanda was in the bloom of her youth 
and beauty, when the lord of the manor, who often 
called in at the farmer's houſe as he followed his 
country ſports, fell paſſionately in love with her. He 


was a man of great generoſity ; but, from a looſe e- 


 Aucation, had contrated a hearty averfion to mar- 
riage. He therefore entertained a deign upon Aman- 
4% virtue, which at preſent he thought fit to kee 

ha The innocent creature, who never ſufpeXted 
is intentions, was pleaſed with his perſon ; and, hav- 
ing obſerved his growing paſſion for her, hoped by ſo 
advantageous a match ſhe might quickly be in a capa- 
tity of ſupporting her impovcrithed relations, Ore 
day as he called to fee her, he found her in tears over 
letter ſhe had juſt received from her friend, which 
| 1 gave 
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gave an account that her father had been lately ſtrip- 
ped of every thing by an execution. The lover, who 
with ſome difficulty found out the cauſe of her grief, 
took this occaſion to make her a propoſal.. It is im- 
pollible to expreſs Amanda's confuſion, when the found 
his pretenſions were not honourable. She was now 
deferted of all her hopes, and had no power to ſpeak: 
But ruſhing from him in the utmoſt diſturbance, locked 
herſelf up in her chamber. He immediately diſpatch- 
ed a meſſenger to her father with the following letter: 


g I R, 


« T have heard of your misfortunes, and have offer- 
ed your daughter, if ſhe will live with me, to ſettle on 
her four hundred pounds a-year, and to lay down the 
ſum for which you are now diſtreſſed. I will be ſo in- 
genuous as to tell you, that I do not intend marriage : 
But if you are wiſe, you will uſe your authority with 


| her not to be too nice, when ſhe has an opportunity 


of ſaving you and your family, and of making herſelf 
happy. | 


. 


Jam, Ce. . 


This letter came to the hands of Amanda's mo- 
ther; ſhe opened and read it with great ſurprize and 
concern. She did not think it proper to explain her- 
ſelf to the meſſenger; but deſiring him to call again 


the next morning, ſhe wrote to her daughter as fol- 
lows: k 


« Deareft Child, : 


« Your father and J have juſt now received a letter 
from a gentleman who pretends love to you, with a 
propoſal that inſults our misfortunes, and would 
throw ns to a lower degree of mifery than any thing 
which is come upon us. How could this barbarous 
man think, that the tendereſt of parents would be 
tempted to fupply their wants, by giving up the * 

o 


* 
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of children to infamy and ruin ? It is a mean and cruel 


artifice, to make this propoſal at a time when he 


thinks our neceſſities muſt compel us to any thing; 
but we will not eat the bread of ſhame; and therefore 


we charge thee not to think of us, but to avoid the 


Fnare which is laid for thy virtue. Beware of pitying 
us; it is not fo bad as you have perhaps been told. — 
All things will yet be well, and I ſhall write my child 
better news. 

I have been interrupted: I know not how I was 
moved to ſay things would mend. As I was going 
on I was ſtartled by a noiſe of one that knocked at the 
door, and has brought us an unexpected ſupply of a 
debt which had been long owing. Oh! I will now 
tell thee all. It is ſome days I have lived almoſt with. 
out ſupport, having conveyed what little money 1 
could raiſe to your poor father. Thou wilt weep 
to think where he is: yet be aſſured he will be ſoon at 
liberty. That cruel letter would have broken his 


heart; but I have concealed it from him. I have no 


companion at preſent beſides little Fanny, who ſtands 
watching my looks as I write, and is crying for her 
ſiſter : She ſays ſhe is ſure you are not well, having 


diſcovered that my preſent trouble is about you. 


But do not think that I would thus repeat my ſorrows 
to grieve thee: No; itis to intreat thee not to make 
them inſupportable, by adding what would be worſe 
than all. t us bear chearfully an affliftion, which 
we have not brought upon ourſelves; and remember, 
there is a Power who can better-deliver us out of it, 


than by the loſs of thy innocence. Heaven preſerve 


my dear child ! 


Thy alfectionate mother, —. 


The meſſenger, notwithſtanding he promiſed to de- 
liver- this letter to Amanda, carried it firſt to his 
maſter, whom he imagined would be glad to have an 
opportunity of giving it into her hands himſelf. . 5 
5 R 8 maſter 
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maſter was impatient to know the ſucceſs of his pro- 


poſal; and therefore broke open the letter privately to 
ſee the contents. He was not a little moved at ſo true 


a picture of virtue in diſtreſs: But at the ſame time 


was infinitely ſurprized to find his offers rejected. 
However he reſolved not to ſuppreſs the letter, but 
carefully ſealed it up again, and carried it to Amanda. * 
All his endeavours to fee her were in vain, till ſhe was 
aſſured he brought a letter from her mother. He 
would not part with it, but upon condition that ſhe 
would read it without leaving the room. While ſhe 
was peruſing it, he fixed his eyes on her face with the 
deepeſt attention : Her concern gave a new ſoftneſs to 
her beauty; and when ſhe burſt into tears, he could 
no longer reſrain from bearing 3 part in her forrov;, 
and telling her, that he too had read the letter, and 
was reſolved to make reparation for having been the 
occaſion of it. My readers will not be diſpleaſed to ſee 
the ſecond epiſtle, which he now wrote to Amanda's 
mother, | 


„ Maran, 


« I am full of ſhame, and will never forgive my- 
ſelf. if I have not your pardon for what I lately wrote. 
It was far from my intention to add trouble to the af- 
flictedz nor could any thing but my being a ſtranger 
to you, have betrayed me into a fault, for which, if I 
live, I {hall endeavour to make you amends as a fon— 
You cannot be unhappy while Amanda is your daugh- 
ter; nor ſhall be, if any thing can prevent it which is 
in the power of, 

Mapau, 
. Tour maſt obedient, | 
Humble ſervant, „ 


This letter he ſent by his ſte ward, and ſoon after 
went up to town himſelf, to compleat the generous 
act he had now reſolved on. By his friendſhip and 


albſance, Amanda's father was quickly in a condition 
of 
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of retrieving his perplexed affairs. To conclude, he 
married Amanda, and enjoyed the double ſatisfaction 
of having reſtored a — family to their former 


proſperity, and of making himſelf happy by an alli- 
ance to their virtues. | | 


* 


— 


Preliminary Addreſs prefixed to the Penſylvania Almanack 
Por 1758: On Economy and Frugality. 


Spare net, nor ſpend too much ; be this thy care, 
Spare but to ſpend, and only ſpend to ſpare. RANDOLPE. 
Courteous Reader, | AJ Le 

1 Have heard that nothing gives an author ſo great 
pleaſure as to find his works reſpectfully quoted 

by ſo many learned authors. This pleaſure I have 
Teldom enjoyed; for though I have been, if I may ſay it 
without vanity, an eminent author (of almanacks) 
annually, now a full quarter of a century, my brother 
authors in the ſame way, for what reafon I know not, 
have ever been very ſparing in their applauſes, and no 


other author has taken the leaſt notice of me; ſo that 


did not my writings produce me ſome ſolid pudding, 
the great deficiency of praiſe would have quite diſcou- 
riged me. | S8 
I concluded at length, that the people were the beſt 
judges of my merit; for they buy my works; and be- 
ſides, in my rambles, where I am not perſonally known, 
-T have frequently heard one or other of my adages re- 
peated, with as poor Richard fays, at the end of it: This 
gave me ſome ſatisfaction, as it ſhewed not only that 
my inftruQions were regarded, but difcovered likewiſe 
ſome reſpect for my authority; and I own, that to en- 
courage the practice of remembering and repeating 
thoſe wiſe ſentences, I have ſometimes quoted aaqfelt 
with great gravity. | | 
Judge then how much I muſt have been gratified 
by an accident I am going to relate to you. I ſtopt 
my 
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my horſe lately where a great number of people were 
collected at a vendue of merchants goods. The hour 
of ſale not being come, they were converſing on the 
badneſs of the times, and one of the company called to 
a plain clean old man, with white lecks, © Pray, father 
Abraham, what think you of the times? Will not theſe 
heavy taxes quite ruin the country? How ſhall we be 
ever able to pay them ? What would you adviſe us to ?” 
Father Abraham ſtood up and replied, “If you would 
have my advice, I will give it you in ſhort; for a word 
to the wiſe is enough, and _ words will not fill a 
buſhel,” as poor Richard ſays. —They all joined in deſi- 
ring him to ſpeak his mind, and gathering round him, 
he proceeded as follows: 

« Friends, ſays he, and neighbours, the taxes are in- 
deed very heavy, and if thoſe laid on by Government 
were the only ones we had to pay, we might more eaſil 
diſcharge them; but we have many others, and a 
more grievous to ſome of us. We are taxed twice as 
much by our idleneſs, three times as much by our 
pride, and four times as much by our folly ;' and from 
theſe taxes the commiſhoners cannot eaſe or deliver us, 
by allowing any abatement. However, let us hearken 
to good advice, and ſomething may be done for us. 
« God helps them that help themſelves,” as poor Rich- 
ard ſays, in his Almanack for 1733. Wee: 

« It would be thought a hard Government that 
ſhould tax its people one-tenth part of their time, to be 
employed in its ſervice : But idleneſs taxes many of us 
much more, if we reckon all that is ſpent in abſolute 
foth, or in doing of nothing, with that which is ſpent 
in idle employments or amuſements, that amount to 
nothing. Sloth, by bringing on diſeaſes, abſolutely 
ſhortens life. « Sloth, like ruſt, conſumes faſter than 
labour wears, while the uſed key is always bright,” as 
poor Richard ſays. But doſt thou love life, then do not 
ſquander. time, for this is the ſtuff life is made of,” as 
poor Richard ſays, How much more than is neceſſary 
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do we ſpend in fleep.! forgetting that, „ the fleeping 
fox catches no poultry, and that there will be ſleeping 
enough in the grave, as poor Richard ſays. If time be 
of all things the moſt precious, waſting time muſt be, a; 
poor Richard ſays, the greateſt prodigality; ſince, as he 
elſewhere tells us, « Loſt time is never found again ; 
and what we call time enough, always proves little 
enough.” Let us then be up and be doing, and doing 
to the purpoſe; ſo by diligence ſhall we do more with 
leſs perplexity. „ Sloth makes all things difficult, but 
induſtry eaſy,” as poor Richard ſays; and © he that ri- 
ſeth late mult trot all day, and ſhall ſcarce overtake his 
buſineſs at night: While lazineſs travels ſo ſlowly, 
that poverty ſoon overtakes him,” as we read in poor 
Richard; who adds, „ drive thy buſineſs, let. not that 
drive thee;“ and “ early to bed, and early to rife, make 
a man. healthy, wealthy, and wiſe.” - 

So that what ſignifies wiſhing and hoping for better 
times? We may make the times better it we beſtir 
ourſelves. « Induſtry needs not wiſh,” as poor Richard 
fays ; and © he that lives upon hope, will die faſting. 
There are no gains without pains; then help hands, 
for I have no lands; or if 1 have, they are ſmartly 
taxed.” And, as poor Richard likewiſe obſerves, „ He 
that hath a trade, hath an eſtate; and he that hath 
a calling, hath an ofhce of profit and honour; but 
then the trade muſt be worked at, and the calling 
well followed, or neither the eſtate, nor the office, 
will enable us to pay our taxes.” —If we are induſtri- 
ous, we ſhall never ſtarve; for, as poor Richard ſay; 
« At the working-man's houſe, hunger looks in, but 
dares not enter.“ Nor will the bailiff or the conſta- 
ble enter; for “ Induſtry pays debts, while deſpair 
encreaſeth them,” ſays pcor Richard. — What though 
you have found no treaſure, nor has any rich rela- 
tion left you a legacy, „ diligence is the mother of 
good luck,” as poor Richard ſays, and God giveth all 
things to induſtry, “ hen plough, deep while flug- 
"ai | gards 
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yore ſleep, and you ſhall have corn to ſell and to 
eep, ſays poor Dick. Work while it is called to-day, 
for you know not how much you may be hindered to- 
morrow which makes poor Richard ſay, « One to-day 
is worth two to-morrows;” and farther, Have you 
ſomewhat to do to-morrow, do it to-day. If you 
were a ſervant, would you not be aſhamed a good maſ- 
ter ſhould catch you idle? Are you then your own 
maſter, and not aſhamed to catch yourſelf idle?“ as 
poor Dick ſays, When there is ſo much to be done for 
yourſelf, your family, * country, and \ we gracious 
king, be up by peep of day; let not the ſun look down 
and ſay, “ inglorious here he lies.” Handle your 
tools without mittens; “ Remember that the cat in 
gloves catches no mice,” as poor Dick ſays. *Tis true 
there is much to be done, and perhaps you are weak» 
handed, but ſtick to it ſteadily, and you will fee great 
effects ; for « Conſtant dropping wears away ſtones ; 
and by diligence and patience the mouſe eat into the 
cable; and little ſtrokes fell great oaks,” as poor Rich- 
ard ſays in his almanack, the year I cannot juſt now 
remember, | | 2 | ers 
Methinks I hear ſome of you ſay, «© Muſt a man 
allow himſelf no leiſure ?” I will tell thee, my friend, 
what poor Richard ſays : « Employ thy time well, if 
thou meaneſt to gain leiſure; and fince thou art not 
ſure of a minute, throw not away an hour.” Leiſure 
is time in doing ſomething uſeful; this leiſure the 
diligent man will obtain, but the lazy man never; ſo. 
that, as poor Richard ſays, A life of leiſure and a 
life of lazineſs are two things.” Do you imagine 
that floth will afford you more comfort than labour? 
No; for, as poor Richard ſays, Trouble ſprings from 
ideneſs, and grievous toil from needleſs eaſe. Many, 
without labour, would live by their wits only, but 
they break for want of ſtock. 8 induſtry gives 
comfort, and plenty, and reſpect; fly pleaſures, and 
. will follow you. The diligent ſpinner has a ES, 
ſhiftz and now I have a ſheep and a cow, eyery bo 
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bids me good-morrow,” all which is well ſaid by poor 


But with our induſtry we muſt likewiſe be. ſteady, 
ſettled, and careful, and overſee our own affairs with 
our own. eyes, and not truſt too much to others; for, 
as poor Richard ſays, | 


« 1 never ſaw an oft removed tree, 
« Nor yet an oft removed family, 


« That throve ſo well as thoſe that ſettled be.” 


And again, Three removes are as bad as a fire” 
and again, “ Keep thy ſhop, and thy ſhop will ke 


done, go— if not, ſend; 
« He that by the plough would thrive, 
« Himſelf muſt either hold or drive;” 


And again, The eye of a maſter will do more 
work than both his hands;” and again, „Want of 
care does more damage than want of knowledge; 
and again, © Not to overſee workmen is to leave them 
your purſe open.” Truſting too much to others care 
is the ruin of many; for, as the almanack fays, « In 
the affairs of this world, men are ſaved, not by faith, 
but by the want of it; but a man's own care is profita- 
ble; for, /ays poor Diet, Learning is to the ſtudious, 


and again, 


and riches to the careful, as well as power to the bold, 


and Heaven to the-virtuous.” And further, « If you 


have a faithful ſervant, and one that you like, ſerve 
yourſelf,” and again, he adviſeth to circumſpection 


and care, even in the ſmalleſt matters, becauſe ſome» 
times, * A little neglect may breed great miſchief ;” 
adding, „For want of a nail the ſhoe was loſt; for 
want of a ſhoe the horſe was loſt; and for want of a 


horſe the rider was loſt, being overtaken and ſlain by 
the enemy; all for want of care about a horſe-ſhoe 
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80 much for induſtry, my friends, and attention to 
one's own buſineſs ; but to theſe we muſt add fruꝑality, 
if we would make our induſtry more certainly ſucceſs- 
ful. A man may, if he knows not how to ſave as he 
gets, keep his noſe all his life at the grindſtone, and die 
not worth a groat at the laft. * A fat kitchen makes 
a lean will,” as poor Richard ſays ; and, 


« Many eftates are ſpent in the getting, 
„ Since women for tea forſook ſpinning and Initting, 
« And men for. punch for/ook hewing and ſplitting.” 


« If you would be wealthy,” ſays he, in another al- 
manack, “think of ſaving as well as getting: The Indie: 
have not made Spain rich, becauſe her outgoes are 

eater than her incomes.” Away then with your ex- 
penſive follies, and you will not have ſo much cauſe to 
complain of hard times, heavy taxes, and chargeable 
families; for, as poor Dick ſays, | 


% Women and wine, game and deceit, 
« Make the wealth ſmall, and the wants great,” 
And farther, «« What maintains one vice, would bring 
up two children.” You may think, perhaps, that a 
little tea, or a little punch now and then, diet a little 
more coſtly, cloaths a little finer, and a little enter- 
tainment now and then, can be no great matter; but 
remember what poor Richard ſays, Many a little make 
a mickle;“ and tarther, © Beware of little expences; a 
{mall leak will fink a great ſhip; and again, Who 
dainties love, ſhall beggars prove;” and moreover, 
« Fools make feaſts, and wiſe men eat them.“ 

Here you are all got together at this vendue of fi- 


neries and nicknacks. You call them z but if 
you. da not take care, they will prove evils to ſome of 


ey will be ſold cheap, and 
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Remember what poor Richard ſays, “ Buy what thou 
Haſt no need of, and e'er long thou ſhale ſell th 
neceflaries.” And again, “At a great petitifwortl, 
pauſe a while:” He means, that the cheapneſs is ap- 
parent only, and not real; or the bargain, by ſtrait. 
ning thee in thy buſineſs, may do thee more harm 
than good. For in another place he ſays, “ Many 
have been ruined in buying good pennyworths.“ A- 
gain, poor Richard ſays, e“ Tis fooliſh to lay out money 
in a purchaſe of repentance;” and yet this folly is 
practiſed every of at vendues, for want of minding 
iſe men,” ar poor Dick ſays, © learn 
by others harms, fools ſcarcely by their own; but felix 
quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum.“ Many a one, for 
the ſake of finery on the back, have gone with a hun- 
y belly, and half-ſtarved their families: „ Silks and 
attins, ſcarlets, and velvets,” as poor Richard ſays, 
c put out the kitchen fire.” Theſe are not neceſ- 
ſaries of life; they can ſcarcely be called the conve- 
niences; and yet, only becauſe they look pretty, how 
many want to have them! The artificial wants of 
mankind thus become more numerous than the natural ; 
and, as poor Dick ſays, For one poor perſon there 
are an hundred indigent.” By theſe, and other extra- 
vagancies, the genteel are reduced to poverty, and 
forced to borrow of thoſe whom they formerly deſpiſed, 
but who through induſtry and frugality have maintain- 
ed their ſtanding: In which caſe it appears plainly, 
that * A ploughman on his legs is higher than a gen- 
tleman on his knees,” as poor Richard ſays. Perhaps 
they have had a ſmall eſtate left them, which they 
knew not the getting of; they think „it is day, 
and will never be night;“ that a little to be ſpent out 
of ſo much is not worth minding: “ A child and a 
fool,” as poor Richard ſays, imagine twenty ſhillings 
and twenty years can never be ſpent; but, always 
taking out of the meal-tub, and never putting in, 
ſoon comes to the bottom” then, as poor Dick ſays, 
« When the well is dry, they know the worth of 
| Water. 
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water.” But this they might have known before, if 
they had taken his advice: « If you would know the 
value of money, go and try to borrow ſome ; for he 
that goes a borrowing goes a ſorrowing; and indeed 
ſo does he that lends to ſuch people, when he wants to 
get it again. Poor Dick farther adviſes, and ſays, 


&« Fond pride in dreſs is ſure a very curſe ; 
c Der fancy you conſult—conſult-your purſe.” 


And again, „Pride is as loud a beggar as want, and 


”” 


a great deal more ſaucy.” When you have bought one 
fine thing, you muſt buy ten more, that your appear- 
ance may be all of a piece; but, poor Dick ſays, © It is 
eaſier to ſuppreſs the firſt deſire, than to ſatisfy all that 
follow it; and that it is as truly folly for the poor to 


ape the rich, as the frog to ſwell in order to equal the 


Ox. 


cc Great eftates may venture more, 
« Hit little boats ould keep near ſhore.” 


It is, however, a folly ſoon puniſhed; for “ Pride 
that dines on Vanity, ſups on Contempt,” as poor Richard 
ſays. And in another place, © Pride breakfaſted with 
Plenty, dined with Poverty, and ſupped with Infamy.” - 
And after all, of what uſe is the pride of appearance, 
for which ſo much is ſuffered ? It cannot promote 
health, or eaſe pain; it makes no increaſe of merit in 


the perſon ; it creates envy, it haſtens misfortune... 


« JWWhat is a butterfly? At beſt 
« Het but a caterpillar dreft 4 


« The gaudy fop's bis pifture juſt”. 


But what madneſs muſt it be to run in debt for theſe” 
ſuperfluities! We are offered, by the terms of this - 


veadue, fix months credit; and that perhaps has in- 
duced ſome of us to attend it, becauſe we cannot ſpare 
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the ready money, and hope now to be fine without it. 
But ah! think what you do when you run in debt; 
you give to another power over your liberty. If you 
cannot pay at the time, you will be aſhamed to ſee 

our creditor; you will be in fear when you ſpeak to 


im; you will make poor, pitiful, ſneaking excuſes, ' 


and by degrees come to loſe your veracity, and fink 
into baſe downright lying; for, as poor Richard ſays, 
« The ſecond vice is lying, the firſt is running into 
debt.” And again, to the ſame purpoſe, «* Line 


rides upon Debt's back.” Whereas a free-born Eng- 


ew ought not to be aſhamed or afraid to ſee or 
ſpeak to any man living. But poverty often deprives 
a man of all ſpirit and virtue: «It is hard for an 
empty bag to ſtand ape ht,” as poor Richard truly ſays. 
What would you think of that prince or that go- 
vernment, who would iſſue an edict forbidding you to 
dreſs hike a gentleman, or gentlewoman, on pain of 
impriſonment, or ſervitude? Would you not . that 
you are free, have a right to dreſs as you pleaſe, and 
ſuch an edict would be a breach of your privileges, 
and ſuch a government tyrannical? And yet you are 
about to put yourſelves under that tyranny when you 
run in debt for ſuch dreſs! Your creditor has 
authority at his pleaſure to deprive you of your li- 
berty, by confining you in'a gaol for life, or by felling 

ou for a ſervant, if you ſhould not be able to pay 
im. When you have got your bargain, you may, 
perhaps, think little of . but « Creditors,” 
as poor Dick tells us, * have better memories than 
debtors;” and in another place he ſays, « Creditors are 
a ſuperſtitious ſect, great obſervers of ſet days and 
times.” The day comes round before you are aware, 
and the demand is made before you are prepared to 
ſatisfy it. Or, if you bear your debt in mind, 
the. term which at firſt ſeemed ſo long, will, as it 


leſſens, appear extremely ſhort. Time will ſeein to 


have added wings to his heels as well as his thoul- 
ders. © Thoſe have a ſhort Leni, ſaith poor oa: 7A 
who 
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« who owe money to be paid at Zafer.“ Then ſince, 
as he ſays, © The borrower is a ſlave to the lender, 
and the debtor to the creditor,” diſdain the chain; 
preſerve your freedom; and maintain your indepen- 
dency : Be induſtrious and free; be frugal and free, 
At preſent, perhaps, you may think yourſelf in thriving 


circumſtances, and that you can bear a little extrava- 


gance without injury; but 
« For age and want ſave while you may ; 
« No morning ſun laſts the whole day,” 


As poor Richard ſays.— Gain may be temporary and un- 
certain, bur ever while you live, expence is conſtant and 
certain; and « *tis eaſier to build two chimnies, than 
to keep one in fuel,” as poor Richard ſays. * So rather 
go to bed ſupperleſs than riſe in debt.” 


« Get what you can, and what's got fairly hold ; 
« ir the flone that will turn all your lead into gold,” 


As poor Richard ſays.—And when you have got the Phi- 
loſopher's ſtone, ſurely you will no longer complain of 
hard times, or the difficulty of paying taxes. 
This doctrine, my friends, is reaſon and wiſdom 
but after all, do not depend too much upon your own 
induſtry, and frugality, and prudence, though excellent 


things, for they may all be blaſted without the NEE 


of heaven; and therefore aſk that bleſſing humbly, an 
be not uncharitable to thoſe that ſeem at preſent to 
want it, but comfort and help them. Remember Fob 
ſuffered, and was afterwards proſperaus. | 
And now to conclude ;z “ experience keeps a dear 
ſchool, but fools will learn in no other, and ſcarcely in 


that; for it is true, we may give advice, but we can» 


not give conduct,“ as poor Richard ſays: However, re- 
member this, „they that will not be counſelled, can- 
not be helped,” as poor Richard fays: And farther, 
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« that if you will not hear reaſon, ſhe will ſurely rap 
your knuckles,” | 
Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. The 
people heard it, and approved the doctrine; but im- 
mediately practiſed the contrary, juſt as if it had been 
à common ſermon ; for the yendue opened, and they 
2 to buy extravagantly, notwithſtanding all his 
cautions, and their own fear of taxes. I found the 
ood man had thoroughly ſtudied my almanacks, and 
digeſted all I had dropt on theſe topics during the courſe 
of five-and-twenty years. The frequent mention he 
made of me muſt have tired any one elſe ; but my va- 
nity was wonderfully delighted with it, though I was 
conſcious that not a tenth part of the wiſdom was my 
own which he aſcribed to me, but rather the gleanings 
I made of the ſenſe of all ages and nations. However, 
I reſolved to be the better for the echo of it; and 
though I had at firſt determined to buy ſtuff for a new 
coat, I went away reſolving to wear my old one a little 
longer. Reader, if thou wilt do the ſame, thy profit 
will be as great as mine. 
WOES: Jam, as ever, 


| Tine to ſerve thee, 

Fuly 7, 1677. £4) RICHARD SANDERS; 
8 e : | e 
On CLEANLINESS. 

Dis beauty point, but neatneſs guides the dart. Poet 


IT Had occaſion to go a few miles out of town, ſome 
days fince, in a ftage-coach, where I had for my 
ellow travellers, a dirty Beau, and a pretty young 
Quaker woman. Having no inclination to talk much, 

I placed myſelf backward with a deſign to ſurvey them, 
- and to pick a ſpeculation out of my two companions. 
Their different figures were ſufficient to draw my at- 
tention. The Gentleman was dreſſed in a ſuit, the 
ground whereof had been black, as I perceived from 


tame few, ſpaces that had eſcaped the powder, which 
. | | was 
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was incorporated with the greateſt part of his coat : 
His perriwig which coſt no ſmall ſum, was after ſo ſlov- 
enly a manner caſt over his ſhoulders, that it ſeemed 
not to have been combed ſince the year 1712; his lin- 
en, which was not much concealed, was daubed with 
plain Spaniſb from the chin to the loweſt button; and the 
diamond upon his finger (which naturally dreaded the 
water) put me in mind how it ſparkled amidſt the 
rubbiſh of the mine, where it was firſt diſcovered. On 
the other hand, the pretty Quaker appeared in all the 
elegance of cleanlineſs. Not a ſpeck was to be found 
upon her. A clear, clean oval face, juſt edged about 
with little thin plaits of the pureſt cambric, received 
great advantage from the ſhade of her black hood; as 
did the whiteneſs of her arms from that ſober-coloured 


ſtuff in which ſhe had cloathed herſelf. The plainneſs 


of her dreſs was very well ſuited to the ſimplicity of 
her phraſes; all which put together, though they could 
not give me a great opinion of her religion, they did of 
her innocence. n 
This adventure occaſioned my throwing together a 
few hints upon cleanlineſt, which I ſhall conſider as one 
of the half-virtues, as Ariſtotle calls them, and ſhall re- 
commend it under the three following heads: As it is 
a mark of politeneſs; as it produces love; and as it 
bears analogy to purity of mind. | 


Firſt, It is a mark of politeneſs. It is univerſally 


agreed upon, that no one unadorned with this virtue 
can go into company without giving a manifeſt offence. 
The eaſier or higher any one's fortune is, this duty 
ariſes proportionally. The different nations of the 
world are as much diſtinguiſhed by their cleanlineſs, 
as by their arts and ſciences. The more any country 
is civilized, the more they conſult this part of polite- 
neſs, We need but compare our ideas of a 0 
Hlottentot and an Engliſh beauty, to be ſatisfied of the 

truth of what has been advanced. | 
In the next place, cleanlineſs may be ſaid to be the 
foſter-mother of love. Beauty indeed moſt commonly 
| Pro- 
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roduces that paſſion in the mind, but cleanlineſs pre- 

rves it. An indifferent face and perſon, kept in per- 
petual neatneſs, hath won many a = from a pretty 
Ir. Age itſelf is not unamiable, while it is pre- 
ſerved clean and unſullied: like a piece of metal con- 
ſtantly kept ſmooth and bright, we look on it with 
more pleaſure than on a new veſlel that is cankered 
with ruſt. | | 

I might obſerve farther, that as cleanlineſs renders 
us agreeable to others, ſo it makes uscaſy to ourſelves ; 
that it is an excellent preſervative of health; and that 
ſeveral vices, deſtructive both to mind and body, are 
inconſiſtent with the habit of it. But theſe reflections 
I ſhall leave to the leiſure of my readers; and ſhall ab- 
ferve, in the third place, that it bears a great analogy 
to purity of mind, and naturally inſpires refined ſenti- 
ments and paſhons,  _ | 

We find from experience, that through the preva- 
lence of cuſtom the moſt vicious actions looſe their 
horror, by being made familiar to us. On the contra- 
Ty, thoſe who live in the neighbourhood of good ex- 
ample, fly from the firſt appearance of what is ſhock- 
ing. It fares with us much after the ſame manner as 
to our ideas. Our ſenſes, which are the inlets of all 
the impreſſions of ſuch things as uſually: ſurround 
them. So that pure and unſullied thoughts are natu- 
rally ſuggeſted to the mind by thoſe objects that per- 
petually encompaſs us, when they are beautiful and 
elegant in their kind. 


o 


In the eaſt, where the warmth of the climate makes 


_ cleanlineſs more immediately neceſſary than in colder 
countries, it is made one part of their religion : the 
Fewiſp law (and the -Mabometan, which in ſome things 
copies after it) is Glled with bathings, purifications, and 
other rites of the ſame nature. Though there is the 
above-named convenient reaſon to be aſſigned for their 
_ ceremonies, the chief intention undoubtedly was to 
typify inward purity and cleanlineſs of heart, by thoſe 
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outward waſhings, We read ſeveral injunctions of 
this kind in the book of Duteronomy, which confirm 
this truth; and which are but ill accounted” for by 
ſaying as ſome do, that they were only inſtituted for 
convenience, in the deſart, which otherwiſe conld not 
have been habitable for many years. . 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay with a ſtory I have ſome- 
where read in an account of Mabametan ſuperſtitions. 

A. Derviſe of great ſanctity, one morning, had the 
misfortune, as he took up a cryſtal. cup, which was 
conſecrated. to the prophet, to let it fall upon the 
ground, and-daſh-it to pieces. His ſon coming in ſome 
time after, he ſtretched out his hand to bleſs him, as 
his manner was every. morning; but the youth going 
out, ſtumbled over the threſhold, and broke his arm. 
As the old man wondered at theſe events, a caravan 
paſſed by in its way to Mecca. 'The.derviſe approached 
it to beg a bleſſing 3 but as he ſtroked one of the holy 
camels, he received a kick from the beaſt, that ſorely: 
bruiſed him. His ſorrow and amazement increaſed: 
upon him, till he recollected, that, through hurry and 
inadyertency, he had that morning come abroad with- 
out waſhing his hands. 


DES 
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On CuvusING Cour AN x. 


Tf with a knave or fool Carus ſee, | 
A knave or fool, Carus, I'll ſentence thee. SANDYs. 


O be courteous to all, and familiar to few, is a 
'& maxim which I once diſpiſed, as originally pro- 
ceeding from a mean and contrated mind, the frigid 
- caution of weakneſs and timidity, A tame and indiſ- 
criminate civility I imputed to a dread of the contempt 
or the petulance of others, to fears from which the 
wit and the gentleman are exempted by a conſciouſ- 
neſs of their own dignity, by their power to depreſs 
inſolence, and filence ridicule ; and a general ſhyneſs 
and reſerve, I conſidered as the reproach of our-coun- 
try, as the effect of an illiberal education, by which 
neither a polite addreſs, an eaſy confidence, nor a 
general acquaintance with public life, are to be acquir- 
ed. This opinion, which continued to flatter the le- 
vity and pride that produced jt, was ſtrengthened by 
the example of thoſe whoſe manner, in the diffidence 
of. youth, I wiſhed to imitate, who entered a mixed com- 
pany with an air of ſerene familiarity, accoſted every 
man like an old acquaintance, and thought only of 
making ſport of the reſt, of any with whom their ca- 
price ſhould happen to be offended, without regard to 
their age, character, or condition. | 
But now I wiſh that I had regulated my conduct by 
the maxims which I deſpiſed, for I ſhould then have 
oy vr a misfortune which I ſhall never retrieve; and 
the ſenſe of which I am now endeavouring to ſuſpend, 
by relating it to you as a leſſon to others, and conſider- 
ing my loſs of happineſs as an acquiſition of wiſdom. 
hile I was in France with a travelling tutor, I re- 
ceived a letter which acquainted me that my father, 
who had been long declining, was dead; and that it 
Was neceſſary I ſhould immediately return to England, 
| to 
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to the poſſeſſion of his eſtate, which was not inconſi- 
derable, though there were mortgages upon it to near 
half its value. 
When arrived, I found a letter which the old gen- 
tleman had written and directed to me with his own 
hand. It contained ſome general rules for my conduct, 
and ſome animadverſions upon his own : He took 
notice of the incumbrance under which he left me the 
paternal inheritance, which had deſcended through 
many generations; and expreſſed the moſt earneſt de- 
ſire that it might yet be tranſmitted entire to poſterity; 
with this view, he ſaid, he had negociated a marriage 
between me and the only daughter of his old friend, 
Sir George Homeſtead, of the north, an amiable young 
lady, whoſe alliance would be an honour to my fa- 
mily, and whoſe fortune would much more than re- 
deem my eſtate, i 

He had given the Knight a faithful account of his af- 
fairs, who, after having taken ſome time to conſider 


the propoſals, and conſult his friends, had conſented to 


the match, upon condition that his daughter and E 
ſhould be agreeable to each other, and that my beha- 
viour ſhould confirm the character that had been given 
of me. My father added, that he hoped to have lived 
till this alliance had taken place; but as Providence had 
otherwiſe determined, he entreated, as his laſt requeſt, 
that as ſoon as my affairs ſhould be ſettled, and decency 
would permit, I would make Sir George a viſit, and 
neglect nothing to accompliſh this purpole. 

I was touched with the zeal and tenderneſs of pa- 
ternal affection, which was then directing me to hap- 
pineſs, after the heart that felt it had ceaſed to beat, 
and the tongue that expreſſed it was mouldering in the 
duſt. I had alſo ſeen the lady, not indeed fince we 
were children; but I remembered that her perſon was 
agreeable, and her temper ſweet: I did not, there- 
fore, heſitate a moment, whether my father's injunc- 
tions ſhould be obeyed. . proceeded to ſettle * af- 
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fairs; T took an account of debts and credits, viſited 
the tenants, recovered my uſual gaiety, and at the end 
of about nine months ſet out for Sir George's ſeat in 
the north; having before opened an epiſtolary correſ- 
pondence, and expreſſed my impatience to poſſeſs the 
happineſs which my father had ſo kindly ſecured. 

I was better pleaſed to be well mounted, than to lol! 
in a chariot, or be jumbled in a poſt-chaiſe; and I 
knew that Sir George was an old ſportſman, a plain 
hearty blade, who would like me better in a pair of 
buckſkin breeches on the back of a good hunter, than 
in a trimmed ſuit and gaudy equipage : I therefore ct 
out on horſeback with only one ſervant, and reached 
Stilton the firſt night. 

In the morning, as I was mounting, a gentleman, 
who had juſt got on horſeback before me, ordered his 
ſervant to make ſome enquiry about the road, which! 
happened to overhear, and told him, with great familia- 
rity, that I was going the ſame way, and if he pleaſed 


. we would travel together: to this he conſented, with 


much frankneſs, and as little ceremony; and I ſet for- 
ward, greatly delighted that chance had afforded me 2 
companion. 
We immediately entered into converſation, and I 
ſoon found that he had been abroad: we extolled the 
roads and the policy of France, the cities, the palaces, 
and the villas; entered into a critical examination of 
the moſt celebrated ſeats in England, the peculiarity 
of the buildings and ſituation, croſs-ways, market 
towns, the impoſition of innkeepers, and the ſports of 
the field; topics by which we mutually recommended 
_ ourſelves to each other, as we had both opportunities 
to diſcover equal knowledge, and to diſplay truth with 
: fuch evidence as prevented diverſity of opinion. 
After we had rode about two hours, we overtook 
another gentleman, whom we accoſted with the ſame 
- familiarity that we had uſed to each . 
„ SS 3) | him 
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him how far he was going, and which way; at what 
rate he travelled, where he put up, and may other 
queſtions of the ſame kind. The gentleman, who ap- 
peared to be near fifty, received our addreſs with great 
coldneſs, returned ſhort and indirect anſwers to our 
enquiries, and often looking with great attention on us 
both, ſometimes put forward that he might get before 
us, and ſometimes checked his horſe that he might re- 
main behind. But we were reſolved to diſappoint 
him; and finding that his reſerve increaſed, and he 
was viſibly difpleaſed, we winked at each other, and 
determined the old Put ſhould afford us ſome ſport. 
After we had rode together upon very ill terms more 
than half an hour, my companion, with an air of cere- 
monious gravity, aſked him if he knew of any houſe 
upon the road where he might be accommodated with 
a wench. The gentleman, who was, I believe, afraid 
of giving us a pretence to quarrel, did not reſent this 
inſult any otherwiſe then by making no reply. I then 
began to talk to my companion as if we had been old 
acquaintances, reminding him that the gentleman ex- 
tremely reſembled a perſon from whom we had taken 
a girl that be was taking to the bagnio, and indeed, 
that his preſent reſerve made me ſuſpect him to be the 
ſame; but that as we were willing to aſk his pardon, 
we hoped it would be forgotten, and that we ſhould 
{till have the pleaſure of dining together at the next 
inn. The gentleman was ſtill ſilent; but as his per- 
plexity and reſentment viſibly increaſed, he proportion- 
ably increaſed our entertainment, which did not, how- 
ever, laſt long, for he ſuddenly turned down a lane ; 
upon which we ſet up a horſe-laugh, that continued 
till he was out of hearing, and then, purſuing our 
journey, we talked of the adventure, which afforded us 
converſation and merriment for the reſt of the day. 
The next morning we parted, and in the evening L 
arrived at Homeſtead-Hall. The old knight received 
me with great * and immediately introduced 
| 2 me 
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me to his daughter, whom I now thought the fineſt 
woman I had ever ſeen. I could eaſily diſcover that 
I was not unwelcome to her, merely upon her father's 
recommendation, and I enjoyed by anticipation the 
Felicity which I conſidered as within my graſp. But 
the pleaſing ſcene, in which I had ſuffered my imagina- 
tion to wander, ſuddenly diſappeared as by the power 
of enchantment : without any viſible motive, the be- 
Haviour of the whole family was changed; my aſſidui- 
ties to the lady were repreſſed; ſne was never to be 
found alone; the knight treated me with a cold civi- 
lityz I was no longer a party in their viſits, nor was 
willingly attended even by the ſervants. I made many 
attempts to diſcover the cauſe of this misfortune, but 
without ſucceſs; and one morning, when I had drawn 
Sir George into the garden by himſelf, and was about 
to urge him upon the ſubject, he prevented me by 
Taying, that his promiſe to my father, for whom he had 
the higheſt regard, as I well knew, was conditional ; 
that he had always reſolved to leave his daughter a free 
choice; and that ſhe had requeſted him to acquaint 
me, that her affections were otherwiſe engaged, and 
to intreat that I would therefore diſcontinue my ad- 
dreſſes, My ſurpriſe and concern at this declaration 
were ſuch, as left me no power to reply; and I ſaw 
vir George turn from me, and go into the houſe, 
without making any attempt to ſtop him, or to obtain 
a further explanation. Afterwards, indeed, I frequent- 
ty expoſtulated, intreated, and complained ; but, per- 
ceiving that all was ineffeQtual, I took my leave, and 
determined that I would ſolicit by letter; for the lady 
had taken ſuch poſſeſſion of my heart, that I would 
joyfully have married her, though I had been ſure that 
Her father would immediately have left all his fortune 
to a ſtranger. - | 
I meditated on my epiſtolary project all the way to 
London; and before I had been three days in town, I 
wrote a long letter to Sir George, in which I conjured 
him in the ſtrongeſt terms, to account for the _ 
| | 18s 
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behaviour; and inſiſted, that, on this occaſion, to con- 
ceal the truth was in the higheſt degree diſhonourable 
to himſelf, and injurious to me. 

To this letter, after about ten days, I received the 
following anſwer ;S— _. 


cc 8 1 R, 


te It is with great reluctance that I reveal the mo- 
tives of my conduct, becauſe they are much to your 
diſadvantage. The incloſed is a letter which I receiv- 
ed from a worthy gentleman in the country, and con- 
tains a full anſwer to your enquiries, which I had ra- 
ther you ſhould receive in any hand than in mine, 


Jam your humble ſervant, 
GEoRGE HOMESTEAD.” 


I immediately opened the paper incloſed, in which, 
with the utmoſt impatience, I read as follows : 


«YI R, 


« I ſaw a perſon with your family yeſterday at the 
races, to whom I was ſoon after informed you intended 
to give your daughter. Upon this occaſion it is my 
indiſpenfible duty to acquaint you, that if his charac- 
ter is to be determined by his company, he will inevi- 
tably entail diſeaſe and beggary upon his poſterity, 
whatever be the merit of his wife, or the afluence of 
his fortune. He overtook me on the road from Lon- 
don, a few weeks. ago, in company with a wretch, who 
by their difcourſe appeared to be his old and familiar 
acquaintance, and whom I well remember to have 
ſeen brought before my friend juſtice Worthy, when I. 
was accidentally at his houſe, as the keeper of a bro- 
thel in Covent-Garden. He has fince won a conſider- 
able ſum with a falſe dice at the maſquerade, for which 
he was obliged to leave the kingdom, and is (till liable 
to a proſecution. Be affured that I have a perfect 

| I 3 knowledge 
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knowledge of both; for ſome incidents, not neceſſary to 
mention, kept me near them ſo long on the road, that 
it is impoſible I ſhould be miſtaken. 
fend | Jam, Sir, your's, &c. 
James TRUEMAN.” 


The moment I had read this letter, the riddle was 
ſolved. I knew Mr Trueman to be the gentleman 
whom I had concurred with a ſtranger picked up by 
accident, to inſult without proyocation on the road. 
I was in a moment covered with confuſion z and though 
I was alone, could not help covering my face with my 
hands. I abhorred my folly, which appeared yet more 
enormous every time it was reviewed, 

I courted the ſociety of a ſtranger, and a ſtranger I 
perſecuted with inſult : thus I aſſociated with infamy, 
and thus my affociate became known. I hoped, how- 
ever, to convince Sir George, that I had no knowledge 
of the wretch whoſe infamy I had ſhared, except that 
which I had acquired from the letter of his friend. 
But before I had taken proper meaſures for my juſti- 
fication, I had the mortification to hear that the lady 
was married to a neighbouring gentleman, who had 
long paid his addreſſes, and whom Sir George had 


before rejected in the ardour of his friendſhip for my 
father. | | 


How narrow, Sir, is the path of rectitude, and how 
much may be loſt by the ſlighteſt deviation ! 


Lam your humble ſervant, 
AB u L uus. 
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On the Jolie of PROVIDENCE in the Diftriution of 
Ricues. 


To whom can riches give repute or truſt, | TY, 
Content or pleaſure, but the good and juſt ? Porr. 


HREMYLUS, who was an old and a good man, 
and withal exceeding poor, being deſirous to 
leave ſome riches to his ſon, conſults the Oracle of 
Apollo upon the fubjet. The Oracle bid him follow 
the firſt man he ſhould ſee upon his going out of the 
temple. The perſon he chanced to ſee was to ap- 
pearance an old, ſordid, blind man; but upon his fol- 
5 — him from place to place, he at laſt found, by 
his own confeſſion, that he was Plutus, the god of 
riches, and that he was juſt come out of the houſe of 
a miſer. Plutus farther told him, that when he was a 
boy, he uſed to declare, that as ſoon as he came to age, 
he - would diſtribute wealth to none but virtuous and 
juſt men; upon which Jupiter, conſidering the perni- 
cious conſequences of ſuch a reſolution, took his 
fight away from him, and left him to ſtroll about the 
world in the blind condition Chremylus beheld him. 
With much ado Chremylus prevailed upon him to go to 
his houſe, where he met an old woman in a tattered 
raiment, who had been his gueſt for many years, 
and whoſe name was Poverty. 'The old woman re- 
fuſing to turn out ſo readily as he would have her, he 
threatened to baniſh her, not only from his own houſe, 
but out of Greece, if ſhe made any more words upon 
the matter. Poverty on this occaſion pleads her cauſe 
very notably, and repreſents to her old landlord, that 
ſhould ſhe be driven out of the country, all their 
trades, arts, and ſciences would be driven out with 
her; and that if every one was rich, they would never 
be ſupplied with thoſe pomps, ornaments, and con- 
veniences of life, which made riches deſirable. She 
likewiſe repreſented to him the ſeveral —_— 
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which ſhe beſtowed upon her votaries, in regard to 
their ſhape, their health, and their activity, by pre- 
ſerving them from gouts, dropſies, unweildineſs, and 
intemperance. But whatever ſhe had to ſay for herſelf, 
ſhe was at laſt forced to move off, Chremylus immedi- 
ately conſidered how he might reſtore Plutus to his 

ſight; and in order to do it, conveyed him to the 
' temple of Eſtulapius, who was famous for cures and 
miracles of this nature. By this means the deity re- 
covered his eyes, and began to make a right uſe of 


them, by enriching every one that was diſtinguiſhed by 


piety towards the gods, and juſtice towards men; and 
at the ſame time by taking away his gifts from the im- 


prove and undeſerving. This produced ſeveral merry 
cidents, till, in the laſt act, Mercury deſcends with 


great complaints from the gods, that ſince the good | 


men were grown rich, they had received no ſacrifices, 
which is confirmed by a prieſt of Fupiter, who enters 


with a remonſtrance, that ſince theſe late innovations, 


he was reduced to a ſtarving condition, and could not 
live upon his office. Chremylus, who, in the beginning 
of the play, was religious in his poverty, concludes 
with a propoſal which was relifhed by all the good men, 
who were now grown rich as well as himſelf, (i. e.) 
that ey ſhould carry Plutus in ſolemn proceſſion to 
the temple, and inſtal him in the place of Jupiter. 
This allegory inſtructed the Atheniant in two points 
firſt, as it vindicated the conduct of Providence in its 
ordinary diftribution of wealth; and in the next place, 
as it ſhewed the great tendency of riches to corrupt the 
morals of thoſe who poſſeſſed them. 
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On the FoxcR of AFFECTION. 


Tears of compaſſion are Nature's marks to know an boneft beart ly. 


VoLTAIRE.. 


Young gentleman and a lady, of ancient and 
honourable houſes in Cornwall, had from their 
childhood entertained for each other a generous and 
noble paſſion, which had long been oppoſed by their 
friends, by reaſon of the inequality of their fortunes; 
but their conſtancy to each other, and obedience to 
thoſe on whom they depended, wrought ſo much upon 
their relations, that thoſe celebrated lovers were at 
length joined in marriage. Soon after the nuptials, 
the bridegroom was obliged to go into a foreign coun» 
try to take care of a conſiderable fortune which was 
left him by a relation, and came very opportunely to 
improve their moderate circumſtances. I hey received 
the congratulations of all the country upon this occa- 
Gon; and I remember it was a common ſentence in 
every one's mouth, You ſe how faithful love is rewarded. 

He took this agreeable voyage, and ſent home every 
poſt freſh accounts of the ſucceſs in his affairs abroad; 
but at laſt (though he defigned to return with the 
next ſhip) he lamented in his letters, that: buſineſs 
ſhould detain him ſome time longer from home, be- 
cauſe he would give himſelf the pleaſure of an unex- 
pected arrival. 5 

The young lady, after the heat of the day, walked 
every evening on the fea-ſhore, near which ſhe lived, 
with a familiar friend, her huſband's kinſwoman, 
and diverted herſelf with what objects they met with 
there, or upon diſcourſe of the future methods of 
life, in the happy change of their circumſtances.— 
They ſtood one evening on the ſhore together in a 
perfect tranquility, obſerving the ſetting of the ſun, 


the calm face of the deep, and the ſilent heaving of 


the waves, which gently rolled towards them, and 
| | broke 
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broke at their feet; when, at a diſtance, her kinſwo- 
man ſaw ſomething floating- on the water, which ſhe 
fancied was a cheſt; and with a ſmile told her, ſhe 
ſaw it firſt, and if it came aſhore full of jewels, ſhe 
had a right to it. They both fixed their eyes upon 
it, and entertained themſelves with the ſubject of the 
wreck, the couſin ſtill aſſerting her right; but pro- 
miling, if it was a prize, to give her a very rich coral 
for her child, of which ſhe was then big, provided 
ſhe might be god-mother. Their mirth ſoon abated, 
when oy obſerved, upon the nearer approach, that 
it was a human body. The young lady, who had a 
heart naturally filled with pity and compaſſion, made 
many melancholy reflections on the occaſion. Who 
knows (ſaid ſhe) but this man may be the only hope 
and heir of a wealthy honſe, the darling of indul- 
gent parents, who are now in impertinent mirth, and 
pleaſing themſelves with the thoughts of offering him 
a bride they have got ready for him? Or, may he not 
be the maſter, of a family that wholly depended on his 
life? There may, for ought we know, be half a 
dozen fatherleſs children, and a tender wife, now 
to poverty by his death. What pleaſure 
might he have promiſed himſelf in the different wel- 
comes he was to have from her and them ! But let us 
go away; it is a dreadful fight! The beſt office we 
can do, is to take care that the poor man, whoever he 
is, may” be decently buried. She turned away, when 
a Wave threw the carcaſe on ſhore. The kinſwo- 
man immediately ſhrieked out, Oh, my couſin! and 
fell upon the ground. The unhappy wife went to 
help her friend, when ſhe ſaw her own huſband at 
her feet, and dropt in a ſwoon upon the body. An 
old woman, who had been the gentleman's nurſe, 
came out about this time to call the ladies in to ſup- 
per, and found her child (as ſhe always called him) 
dead on the ſhore, her miſtreſs and kinſwoman both 
lying dead by him. Her loud lamentations, and cal- 
ling her young maſter to life, ſoon DC” . 
1 e rien 
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friend from her trance; but the wife was gone for 
ever. $1 
When the family and neighbourhood got together 
round the bodies, no one aſked any queſtions, but the 
objects before them told the ſtory. | 

Ineidents of this nature are the more moving, when 
they are drawn by perſons concerned in the cataſtro- 
phe, notwithſtanding they are often oppreſſed beyond 
the power of giving them a diſtinct light, except we 
gather their ſorrow from their inability to ſpeak it. 

I have two original letters, written both on the ſame 
day, which ſeem to me exquiſite in their different 
kinds. The occaſion was this: A gentleman who had 
courted a moſt agreeable young woman, and won her 
heart, obtained alſo the conſent of her father, to whom 
ſhe was an only child. The old man had a fancy that 
they ſhould be married in the fame church where he 
himſelf was, in a village in Weſtmoreland, and made 
them ſet out while he was laid up with the gout at Lon- 
don. The bridegroom took only his man, and the 
bride her maid : They had the moſt agreeable journey 
imaginable to the place of marriage; from whence the 
bridegroom writ the following letter to his wife's father. 


March 18, 1672. 

6 SIR, 

« After a very pleaſant journey hither, we are pre- 
paring for the happy hour in which I am to be your ſon. 

aſſure you the bride carries it in the eye of the vicar, 
who married you, much beyond-her mother; though, 
he ſays, your open ſleeves, pantaloons, and ſhoulder- 
knots, made a much better ſhew than the finical dreſs 
TI am in. However, I am contented to be the ſecond 
fine man this village ever ſaw, and ſhall make it very 


merry before night, becauſe I ſhall write myſelf from 
thence, | | 


Your moſt dutiful fon, T. D. 
„ The 


% 
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e The bride gives her duty, and is as handſome as 
an'angel.—1 am the happieſt man breathing.” 


The villagers were aſſembled about the church, and 
the happy couple took a walk into a private garden.— 
The bridegroom's ſervant knew his maſter would leave 
the place on a ſudden after the wedding, and ſeeing 
him draw his -piſtols the night before, took this op- 

rtunity to go into the chamber and charge them. — 

pon their return from the garden, they went into 
the room; and after a little fond raillery on the ſubject 
of their courtſhip, the lover took up a piſtol, which he 
knew he had unloaded the night before, and, preſent- 
ing it to her, ſaid, with the moſt graceful air, (while 
ſhe looked pleaſed with his agreeable flattery) Now, 
Madam, repent of all thoſe cruelties you have becn 
guilty of to me; conſider, before you die, how often 
you have made a poor wretch freeze under your caſe- 
ment; you ſhall die, you tyrant ! you ſhall die, with 
all thoſe inſtruments of death and deſtruction about 
you, with that enchanting ſmile, thoſe killing ringlets 
of your hair!—-Give fire, ſaid ſhe, laughing. He did 
\ fo, and ſhot her dead. Who can ſpeak his condition? 
But he bore it ſo patiently as to call up his man. The 
poor wretch entered, and his maſter locked the door 
upon him. ill, ſaid he, did you charge theſe piſtols ? 

e anſwered, Les. Upon which he ſhot him dead 
with that remaining. After this, amidſt a thouſand 
broken ſobs, piercing groans, and diſtracted motions, 
he writ the following letter to the father of his dead 
miſtreſs. IL | 


1 SIX, 2 | 
« I, who two hours ago told you truly I was the 
happieſt man alive, am now the moſt miſerable.— 
Your daughter lies dead at my feet, killed by my own 
hands, through a miſtake of my man's charging my 
iſtols unknown to me. Him have I murdered for it. 
uch is my wedding day.—I will immediately follow 
3 CG My 
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my wife to her grave: But before I throw myſelf 
upon my ſword, I command my diſtraction ſo far as 
to explain my ſtory to you. I fear my heart will not 
keep together till I have ſtabbed it. Poor good man! 
—Remember, he that killed your daughter, died for 
it: In the article of death, I give you my thanks, and 
pray for you, though I do not for myſelf.—If it be poſ- 
ſible, do not curſe me.” | : 
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On CRUELTY. tf ANIMALS. . 


Tale not away the life you cannot give, FT 
For all things have an equal right to live, Davor. 


CANNOT think it extravagant to imagine, that 
1 mankind are no leſs, in proportion, accountable for 
the ill uſe of their dominion over creatures of the lower 
rank of beings, than for the exerciſe of tyranny over 
their own ſpecies. The more entirely the inferior 
creation is ſubmitted to our power, the more anſwera- 
ble we ſhould ſeem for our miſmanagement of it; and 
the rather, as the very condition of nature renders 
theſe creatures incapable of receiving any recompenſe 
in another life for their ill treatment in this. 
It is obſervable of thoſe noxious animals, which 
have qualities more powerful to injure us, oe ay 
naturally avoid mankind, and never hurt us, unleſs 
provoked or neceflitated by hunger. Man, on the 
other hand, ſeeks out and purſues. even the moſt in- 
— ras animals, on band to perſecute and deſtroy 
__ 1 
Montaigne thinks it ſome reflection upon human 
nature itſelf, that few people take delight in ſeeing 
| beaſts careſs or play together, but almoſt every one 
is pleaſed to ſee them lacerate and worry one another.. 
| I am ſorry this temper has become almoſt a diſtin- —_ ' 
guiſhing character of our own nation, from the ob- * 
Wy 3 ſervation 1 
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ſervation which is made by foreigners on our beloved 
paſtimes, bear- baiting, cock-fighting, and the like. We 
ſhould find it hard to vindicate the deſtroying any 
thing that has life, merely out of wantonneſs; yet in 
this principle our children are bred up, and one of the 
firſt pleaſures we allow them is the licence of infli ing 
pain upon poor animals: Almoſt as ſoon as we are ſen- 
ſible what life is ourſelves, we make it our ſport to 
take it from other creatures. I cannot but believe a 
very good uſe might be made of the fancy which chil- 
dren have for birds and inſects. Mr Locke takes no- 
tice of a mother who permitted them to her children, 
but rewarded or puniſhed them as they treated them 
well or ill. This was no other than entering them be- 
times into a daily exercife of humanity, and improving 
their very diverſion to a virtue. | 

I fancy, too, ſome advantage might be taken of the 
common notion, that it is ominous or unlucky to de- 
ſtroy ſome ſorts of birds, as Swallows or Martins ; 
this opinion might poſſibly ariſe from the confidence 
theſe birds ſeem to put in us by bnilding under our 
roofs, ſo that it is a kind of violation of the laws of 
hoſpitality to murder them. As for Robin Redbreafts, 
in particular, it is not improbable they owe their ſecu- 
rity to the old ballad of The Children in the Wood. — 
However it be, I do not know, I fay, why this preju- 
dice, well improyed, and carried as far as it will go, 
might not be made to conduce to the preſervation of 
many innocent creatures, which are now expoſed to 
all the wantonneſs of an ignorant barbarity. 
There are other animals that have the misfortune, 
for no manner of reaſon, to be treated as common 
enemies, wherever found. The conceit that a Cat 
has nine lives, has coſt at leaſt nine lives in ten of the 


whole race of them: Scarce a boy in the ſtreet but has 


in this point outdone Hercules himſelf, who was famous 
for killing a monſter that had but zhree /ives. Whether 
the unaccountable animoſity againſt this uſeful domeſ- 
tic may be any cauſe of the general perſecution of Fat 
| (who 
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(who are a ſort of feathered cats) or whether it be only 
an unreaſonable pique the moderns have taken to a 
ſerious countenance, I ſhall not determine; though I 
am inclined to believe the former; ſince I obſerve 
the whole reaſon alledged for the deſtruction of Frogs, 
is becauſe they are like Toads. Yet amidſt all the 
misfortunes of theſe unfriended creatures, it is ſome 
happineſs that we have not yet taken a fancy to eat 
them: For ſhould our countrymen refine upon the 
French never ſo little, it is not to be conceived to what 
unheard-of torments Owls, Cats, and Frogs may yet be 
reſerved. 

When we grow tp to men, we have another ſuc- 
ceſſion of Tanguinary ſports; in particular hunting — 
I dare not attack a diverſion which has ſuch authority 
and cuſtom to ſupport it, but muſt have leave to be of 
opinion, that the agitations of that exerciſe, with the 
example and number of the chaſers, not a little con- 
tribute to reſiſt thoſe checks, which compaſſion would 
naturally ſuggeſt in behalf of the animal purſued. Nor 
ſhall I fay with Monſieur Fleury, that this ſport is 4 
remain of the Gothic barbarity ; but I muſt animadvert 
upon a certain cuſtom yet in uſe with us, and barba- 
rous enough to be derived from the Goths, or even the 
Scythians ; I mean the ſavage compliment our huntſ- 
men paſs upon the ladies of quality, who are preſent 
at the death of the Sag, when they put the knife into 
their hand to cut the throat of a helpleſs, trembling, 
and weeping creature, 


T hat lies beneath the knife, 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life. 


But if our ſports are deſtructive, our gluttony is 
more ſo, and in a more inhuman manner. L£Lobfeers 
roafted alive, Pigs whipt to death, Fowls ſewed up, are 
teſtimonies of our outrageous luxury. Thoſe who 
(as Seneca expreſſes it) divide their lives betwixt an 
anxious conſcience and 05 nauſeated ſtomach, have 
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a juſt reward of their gluttony in the diſeaſe it brings 
with it: For human ſavages, like other wild beaſts, 
find ſnares and poiſons in the proviſions of life, and are 
allured by their appetites to their deſtruction. I know 
nothing more ſhocking or horrid than the proſpect of 
one of their kitchens covered with blood, and filled 
with the cries of creatures expiring in tortures. It 
gives one an image of the gian?'s den in a romance, be- 
ſtrewed with the ſcattered heads and mangled limbs of 
thoſe who were lain by his cruelty. 

The excellent Plutarch (who bas more ſtrokes of 
good-nature in his writings than I remember in any 
author) cites a ſaying of Cato to this effect, That it 
is no eaſy taſk to * to the belly, which has no 
ears. Yet if (ſays he) we are aſhamed to be ſo out of 
faſhion, as not to offend, let us at leaſt offend with 
ſome diſcretion and meaſure. If we kill an animal. 
for our proviſion, let us do it with the. meltings of 
compaſhon, and without tormenting it. Let us con- 
ſider, that it is in its own nature cruelty to put a liv- 
ing creature to death; we at leaſt deſtroy a ſoul that 
has ſenſe and perception.“ In the Life of Cato the 
Cenſor, he takes occaſion, from the ſevere diſpoſition 
in man, to diſcourſe in this manner: It ought to be 
eſteemed a happineſs to mankind, that our humanity 
has-a wider ſphere to exert itſelf in, than bare juſtice. 
It is no more than the obligation of our very birth to 
practiſe equity to our kind; but humanity may be ex- 
tended through the whole order of creatures, even to 
the meaneſt: Such actions of charity are the over- 
flowing of a mild good-nature on all below us. It is 
certainly the part of a well natured man to take care 
of his horſes and dogs, not only in expectation of 
their labour, while they are foals and whelps, but 
even when their old age has made them incapable of 
e — . r | 

Hiftory.tells us of a wiſe and polite nation that re- 
jected” a perſon of the firſt quality, who ſtood for a 
juſticiary office, only becauſe he had been obſerved 35 
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youth to take pleaſure in tearing and murdering birds. 
And of another that expelled a man out of the ſenate, 
for daſhing a bird againſt the ground which had taken 
ſhelter in his boſom. © - - | 
Every one knows how remarkable the Turks are for 
their humanity of this kind :—I remember an Arabian 
author, who had: written a treatiſe, to ſhew how far 
a man, ſuppoſed to have ſubſiſted in a deſert iſland, 
without any inſtruction, or ſo much as the fight of 
any other man, may, by the pure light of Nature, 
attain the knowledge of philoſophy and virtue. One 
of the firſt things he makes him obſerve is, that uni- 
verſal benevolence of Nature in the protection and 
reſervation of its creatures. In imitation of which, 
the firſt act of virtue he thinks this ſelf-taught Philo- 
ſopher would of courſe fall into, is to relieve and aſſiſt 
all the animals about him in their wants and diſtref- 


ſes. 


In Dryden, Ovid are ſome very tender and pathetic. 
lines applicable to this occaſion; _ 


The ſheep was ſacrific'd on no pretence, 
But meek and unrefiſting innocence : 
A patient, uſeful creature, born to bear 
The warm and woolly fleece, that cloth'd her 
murd'rer : | 
And daily to give down the milk ſhe-bred, 
A tribute for the graſs on which ſhe fed. 
Living, both food and raiment ſhe ſupplies, 
And is of leaſt advantage when ſhe dies. 
How did the toiling ox his death deſerve ? 
A downright ſimple drudge, and born to ſerve. 
O tyrant! with what juſtice canſt thou hope 
The promiſe of the year, a plenteous crop, nay rn 
When thou deſtroy'd thy labouring ſteer, who till'd, 
And plough'd with pain, thy elſe ungrateful field? 
From his yet reeking neck to draw the yoke,, 
That neck with which the ſurly clods he broke; 
K 3 And 
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And to the hatchet yield thy huſbandman, 
Who finiſh'd Autumn, and the Spring began. 
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What more advance can mortals make in ſin, 

So near perfection, who with blood begin? 

Deaf to the calf that lies beneath the knife, | 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life. 


All methods to procure thy mercy tries, 
And imitates in vain the children's cries. 


Deaf to the harmleſs kid, that, cer he dies, { 


Perhaps that voice | or cry, ſo nearly reſembling the 
human, with which Providence has endued ſo many 
different animals, might purpoſely be given them to 


move our pity, and prevent thoſe cruelties we are too 


apt to inflict upon our fellow-creatures. 


— — 
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The V1$10N of JUSTICE. 
At dead of night | WP. Reaſon feepe, | S 
And Fancy with ber train looſe wigils Keeps. Darprx. | 


WAS laſt week taking a ſolitary walk in the gar- 
dens of Lincoln s- Inn, (a favour that is indulged 
me by ſeveral of the Benchers, who are my intimate 


friends, and grown old with me in this neighbour- 


hood) when, according ta the nature of men in years, 
who have made but little progreſs in the advancement 
of their fortunes or their fame, L.was repining on the 
ſudden riſe of many perfons who are my juniors, and 
indeed at the unequal diſtribution of wealth, ho- 
nour, and all other bleſſings of life.” I was loſt in this 
thought, when the night came upon me, and drew 
my mind into a far more agreeable contemplation. 
The Heaven above me appeared in all its glories, and 
preſented me with ſuch a hemiſphere of ſtars, bs 
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made the moſt agreeable proſpect imaginable to one 
who delights in the ſtudy of nature. It happened to 
be a freezing night, which had purified the whole body 
of air into ſuch a bright tranſparent ether, as made. 
every conſtellation viſible; and at the ſame time gave 
ſuch a particular glowing to the ſtars, that I thought it 
the richeſt ſky I had ever ſeen. I could not but behold 
a ſcene ſo wonderfully adorned and lifted up, (if I may 
be allowed that expreſſion) without ſuitable medita- 
tions on the Author of ſuch illuſtrious and amazin 
objects. For on theſe occaſions, philoſophy ſuggeſts 
motives to religion, and religion adds pleaſure to phi- 
loſophy. | EB e 
As ſoon as I had recovered my uſual temper and 
ſerenity of ſoul, I retired to my lodgings, with the 
ſatisfaction of having paſſed. away a few hours in the 
proper employment of a reaſonable creature; and pro- 
miſting myſelf that my ſlumbers would be ſweet, Ino 
ſooner fell into them but I dreamed a dream, or. ſaw: 
a viſion, (for I know not which to call it). that ſeemed 
to riſe out of my evening's meditation, and had ſome- 
thing in it ſo ſolemn and ſerious, that I cannot forbear 
communicating it; though I muſt confeſs the wildneſs 
of imagination (which in a dream is always looſe and 
irregular) diſcovers itſelf too much in ſeveral parts of 
It. 


Methought I ſaw the ſame azure ſky diverſified with 
the ſame glorious luminaries, which had entertained me- 
a little before I fell aſleep. I was looking very atten- 
tively on that ſign in the heavens which is called by the 
name of the balance, when on a ſudden there appeared 
in it an extraordinary light, as if the ſun ſhould riſe at 
midnight. By its encreaſing in breadth and luſtre, I 
ſoon found that it approached towards the earth; and 
at length could diſcern ſomething like a ſhadow hover= 
ing in the midſt of a great glory, which in a little time 
after I diſtinctly perceived to be the figure of a woman. 
I fancied at firſt it might have been the angel, or in- 
telligence that guided the conſtellation from which it 
os deſcended ; 
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defcended; but upon a nearer view, I ſaw about her 
all the emblems with which the Goddeſs of Juſtice is 
uſually deſcribed. Her countenance was unſpeakably 
awful and majeſtic, but exquiſitely beautiful to thoſe 
whoſe eyes were ſtrong enough to behold it; her 
fmiles ' tranſported with rapture, her frowns terrified 
to defpair. She held in her hand a mirror, endowed 
with the ſame qualities as that which the painters put 
into the hand of Truth. * 
There ſtreamed from it a light, which diſtinguiſhed 
itſelf from all the ſplendor that ſurrounded her, more 
than a flaſh of lightning ſhines in the midſt of day- 
light. As ſhe moved it in her hand, it brightened the 
heavens, the air, and the earth. When he had deſ- 
cended ſo low as to be ſeen and heard by mortals, to 
make the pomp of her appearance more ſupportable, 
fhe threw darkneſs and clouds about her, that tempered 
the light into a thouſand beautiful ſhades and colours, 
and multiplied that luſtre, which before was too ſtrong 
and dazzling, into a variety of milder glories. 
In the mean time the world was in an alarm, and 
all the inhabitants of it gathered together upon a ſpaci- 
ous plan; ſo that I ſeemed to have the whole ſpecies 
before my eyes. A voice was heard from the clouds, 
declaring the intention of this viſit, which was to re- 
ſtore and appropriate to every one living what was his 
due. The fear and hope, joy and ſorrow, which ap- 
peared in that great aſſembly after this ſolemn decla- 


ration, are not to be exprefſed. The firſt edi&t was 


then pronounced, That all titles and claims to riches and 
eftates, or to any part of them, ſhould be immediately veſted 
in the rightful owner. Upon this, the inhabitants of 
the earth held up the inſtruments of their tenures, 
whether in parchment, paper, wax, or any other form 
of conveyance; and as the goddeſs moved the mirror 


of truth, which ſhe held in her hand, fo that the light 


which flowed from it fell upon the multitude, they ex- 
amined the ſeveral inſtruments by the beams of 2: 
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the rays of the mirror had a particular quality of ſet- 
ting fire to all forgery. and falſhood. The blaze of 
papers, the melting of ſeals, and the crackling of 
parchments, made a very odd ſcene. The fire very 
often ran through two or three lines only, and then 
ſtopped. Though I could not but obſerve the flames 
chiefly broke out among the interlineations and codi- 
eils; the light of the mirror, as it was turned up and 
down, pierced into all the dark corners and receſſes of 
the univerſe, and by that means detected many writings 
and records, which had been hidden or buried by 
time, chance, or deſign. 'This occaſioned a wonderful 
revolution among the people. At the firſt time, the 
ſpoils of extortion, fraud, robbery, with all the fruits 
of bribery and corruption, were thrown together into 
a prodigious pile, that almoft reached to the clouds, 
and was called the mount of r:/titution ; to which all in- 
jured perſons were invited, to receive what belonged 
to them, EIS * 


- 


One might ſee crowds of people in tattered garments 
come up, and change cloaths with others that were 
drefſed with lace and embroidery. Several who were 
plumbs, or very near it, became men of moderate for- 
tunes; and many others, who were overgrown in 
wealth and poffeſons, had no more left than what they 
uſually ſpent. What moved my concern moſt, was to 
ſee a certain ſtreet, of the greateſt credit in Europe, 
from one end to the other become a bankrupt. _ 


The next command was for the whole body of man- 
kind to ſeparate themſelves into their proper families: 
which was no ſooner done, but an edict was iſſued 
out, requiring all children 1 repair to their true and 
natural fathirs. This put a great part of the aſſembly 
in motion; for as the mirror was moved over them, 
it inſpired every one with ſuch a natural inſtinct, as 
directed them to their real parent. It was a very me- 
lancholy ſpectacle to ſee the fathers:of nen gf 
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milies become childleſs, and bachelors undone by 2 
charge of ſons and daughters. You might ſee a pre- 
ſumptuous heir of a great eſtate aſk bleflings of his 
coachman ; and a celebrated toaſt paying her duty 
to a valet de chambre. Many, under vows of celi. 
bacy, appeared ſurrounded with a numerous iſſue. The 
change of parentage would have cauſed great lamen- 
tation, but that the calamity was pretty common; and 
that generally thoſe who loſt their children had the ſa- 
tisfattion of ſeeing them put into the hands of their 
deareſt friends. Men were no ſooner ſettled in their 
right to their poſſeſſions and their progeny, but there 
was a third order proclaimed, that all the pefls dig- 
nity and honour in the univerſe ſhould be confer red on per- 
ſons of the greateſt merit, abilities, and perfeFions. The 
handſome, the ſtrong, and the wealthy, immediately 
eſſed forward; but not being able to bear the ſplen- 
of the mirror which played upon their faces, 
they immediately fell back upon the crowd: But as 
the goddeſs tried the multitude by her glaſs, as the 
eagle does its young ones by the luſtre of the ſun, 
it was remarkable, that every one turned away his face 
from it, who had not diſtinguiſhed himſelf either by 
virtue, knowledge, or capacity in buſineſs, either mi- 
litary or civil. This ſelect aſſembly was drawn up in 
the centre of a prodigious multitude, which was dif- 
fuſed on all fides, and ſtood obſerving them, as idle 
people uſe to gather about a regiment that was exer- 
ciling their arms. They were drawn up in three bo- 
dies: in the firſt were the men of virtue; in the ſe- 
cond, the men of knowledge; and in the third, the 
men of buſineſs. It was impoſlible to look at the firſt 
column without a ſecret veneration ; their aſpects 
were ſo ſweetened with humanity, raiſed with con- 
templation, emboldened with reſolution, and adorned 
with the moſt agreeable airs, which are thoſe that pro- 
ceed from ſecret habits of virtue. I could not but 
take notice, that there were many faces among _— 
| whic 
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which were unknown, not only to the multitude, but 
even to ſeveral of their own body. 

In the ſecond column, conſiſting of the men of 
knowledge, there had been great diſputes before 
fell into their ranks, which they did not do at laſt 
without the poſitive command of the goddeſs whe 
preſided over the aſſembly. She had ſo ordered it, 
that men of the greateſt genius and ſtrongeſt ſenſe, 
were placed at the head of the column; behind theſe 
were ſuch as had formed their minds very much on 
the thoughts and writings of others. In the rear of 
the column were men who had more wit than ſenſe, 
or more learning than underſtanding. All living au- 
thors of any value were ranged in one of theſe claſſes; 
but I muſt confeſs I was very much ſurpriſed to ſee a 
great body of editors, critics, commentators, and gram- 
marians, meet with ſo very ill a reception. They had 
formed themſelves into a body, and with a great deal 
of arrogance demanded the farſt ſtation in the column 
of knowledge; but the goddeſs, inſtead of complying 
with their requeſt, clapped them all into liveries, and 
bid them know themſelves for no other but the lackies 
of the learned. | 

The third column were men of buſineſs, and con- 
ſiſted of perſons of civil and military capacities. The 
former marched out from the reſt, and placed them- 
ſelves in the front; on which the other ſhook their 
heads at them, but did not think fit to diſpute the poſt 
with them. I could not but make ſeveral obſervations 
upon this laſt column of people ; but I have certain pri- 
ate reaſons why I do not think fit to communicate 
hem to the public. In order to fill up all the poſts of 
honour, dignity, and profit, there was a draught made 
dut of each column of men, who were maſters of all 
he three qualifications in ſome degree, and were 
preferred to ſtations of the firſt rank. The ſecond 
lraught was made out of ſuch as were 2 of any 
wo of the qualifications, who were diſpoſed of in ſta- 
ions of a ſecond dignity. Thoſe who were left, and 
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were endowed with only one of them, had their ſuita- a 
ble poſts. When this was over, there remained many 
places of truſt and profit unfilled, for which there were 
_ freſh draughts made out of the ſurrounding multitude, 
. who had any appearance of thoſe excellencies, or were 
recommended by thoſe who poſſeſſed them in reality. 
All were ſurpriſed to ſee fo many new faces in the 
moſt eminent dignities; and for my own part, I was 
very well pleaſed to ſee all my friends either keep their 
- preſent poſts, or were advanced to higher. | 
— - Having filled my paper with thoſe particulars of my 
viſion which concern the male part of mankind, I muſt 
. reſerve for another occaſion the ſequel of it, which re- 
lates to the fair ſex. * 
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J — interludes which Fancy makes ; . = 
ben monarch Reaſon fleeps this mimic wales: fu 
Compounds a medley of dis jointed things, #4 ac 

A court of coblerz—ard a mob of kings. 's DxvyDEN. im 
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ME male world were diſmiſſed by the Goddeſs of * 

1. Juſtice, and diſappeared; when on a ſudden the WF - © 

whole plain was covered with women. - So charming . 
a-multitude filled my heart with unſpeakable pleaſure; in 
and as the celeſtial light of the mirror ſhone upon YI e. 
their faces, ſeveral of them ſeemed rather perſons that 2 
deſcended in the train of the goddeſs, than ſuch as +5 
were brought before her for their trial. The clack * 2 


of tongues, aud confuſion of voices, in this new aſſem- pl 
bly, were ſo very great, that the goddeſs was obliged 
to command ſilence ſeveral times, and with ſome ſeve- 
rity, before ſhe could make them attentive to the edicts. 
They were all ſenſible, that the moſt important affair 
among womankind was then to be ſettled, which every 
one knows to be the point of place, This had raifed 
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innumerable diſputes among them, and put the whole 
ſex in a tumult. Every one produced her claim, and 
pleaded her pretenſions. Birth, beauty, wit, or- wealth, 
were words that rang in my eats from all parts of the 
plain. Some boaſted, of the merit of their huſbandg; 
others of their own power in governing them. Some 
pleaded cheir unſpotted virginity; others their numer- 
ous iſſue. Some valued themſelves as they .were the 
mothers, and other as they were the daughters of con- 
ſiderable perſons. There was not a, üngle accompliſh- 
ment unmentioned or unpractiſed. The Whale, con- 
gregation was full of ſinging, dancing, toffing, ogling, 
Tocdking, '{miling, fighing, a Feen and, all 
thoſe other irreſiſtible airs Whieh women put in prac- 
tice to captivate the hearts of reaſonable creatures. 
The goddeſs, to end the diſpute, cauſed it to be pro- 
claimed, that every one ſhould take place According as 
ſhe was more or leſs beautiful. © © 
This declaration gave great ſatisfaction to the whole 
aſſembly, which immediately bridled up, and appeared 
in all its beauties. Such as believed themſelyes graces 
ful in their motions, found an occalianof falling back, 
advancing forward, or making a talſe ſtep, that they 
might ſhew their perſons in the moſt becomigg air, 
Such as had fine necks and boſoms, were wonderfu 
curious to look, over the heads of the multitude, 3 
, obſerve the molt diſtant *parts of the aſſembly. Ze⸗ 
veral clapped their hands on their forcheads, as help- 


ing their fight to look upon the glories that, ſurrou 
Bs the odd 


els, but in reality to how Ne vg 


arms. The ladies were yet better _pleaſed when they 
heard, that in the deciſion of this great controyeny, 


each of them ſhould be her own judge, and take her 


place according to her own opinion of herſelf, when 


' the conſulted her looking-glaſs, _ 1 
The goddeſs then let down the mirror of tcyth in 
a golden chain, Which appeared larger in Proportion 


* tl 
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the beholders. It was the particular property of this 
looking-glaſs to baniſh all falſe appearances, and ſhew 
people what they really are. The whole woman was 
repreſented, without regard to the uſual external fea- 
tures, which were made entirely conformable to their 
| characters. In ſhort, the moſt accompliſhed 
{taking the whole circle of female perfections) were 
molt beautiful; and the moſt defective, the moſt 
deformed. The goddeſs ſo varied the magion of the 
_ glaſs, and placed it in fo many different lights, that 
Each had an opportunity of ſeeing herſelf init. 
It is impollible to deſcribe the rage, the pleaſure, or 
aſtoniſhment, that appeared in each face upon its re- 
preſentation in the mirror: Multitudes Rarted at their 
own ſorm, and would have broken the glaſs if they 
could have reached it. Many ſaw their blooming ſea- 
tures wither as they looked upon them, and their ſelf. 
admiration turned into a loathing and abhorrence. 
The lady who was thought ſo agreeable in her anger, 
"and was ſo often celebrated for a woman of fire and 
ſpirit, was frighted at her own image, and fancied ſhe 
aw a fury in the glaſs. The intereſted miſtreſs be- 


held a harpy and the N a ſphynx. I was very 
much troubled in mine own heart to Tee ſuch a deſtruc- 


tion of fine faces but at the ſame time had the plea- 
"ſure of ſeeing ſeveral improved, which I had before 
looked upon as the greateſt maſter pieces of nature. I 
'obſerved that ſome few were ſo humble as to be ſur- 
Priſed at their own charms; and that many a one, 
"who had lived in the retirement and ſeverity of a veſ- 
tal, ſhone forth in all the graces and attractions of a 
ren. I was raviſhed at the Gght of a particular page 

iQ the mirror, which. I thought the moſt beauiify} of 
ject that my eyes ever_beheld. There was ſomething 
gore than human in her countenance; her eyes were 

| Full of light, that they” ſeemed to heautify ever 

thing they looked upon, Her face was enlivened wit 
ch a florid bloom, as did not ſo properly ſeem the 
mark of health, as of immortality. Her thape, her 
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ſtature, and her whole mien, ſuch as diſtinguiſh» 
ed her even there, where the whole fair Tex. were al- 
ſemhled. 

I was impatient | to ſee, the Fad dy 'repretentes 1 by 6 
divine : an image, whom 1 found to be the perſon, that 
no at my right-hand, and in the ame 15705 of view 

h myſelf,” This was a little "td, Womans who 18 
ber 1 had been about five feet bigh,” though? at DIE 
ſent ſhrunk to about three. guarners of of that ies ſure: 
her natural aſpect was puckered ug. Ae wrinkle : 
and her head covered with e bags eb 1 
all along an innocent hearty Is in KY 5 85 | 
was now heightened | into. 159 5 as. beld Aer 
felf in the glaſs. It was an odd dre agg! ane: i, 
dream, (but. I cannot forbear 5 8 Jo e 
ſo great an inclination towards her, th e 
of diſcourfing her upon the point 5 eie wh 
a ſudden ſhe, was carried from me z for the N W:; 
now given, that all who were please with t 9 7 
images, ſhould ſepatate, aud place, themſelves a at or 
head of their Tex, 

This detachment was afterwafds divided i into thre 65 
bodies, conſiſting of maids, wives, and widows 3 5 4 | 


wives being placed in the middle with the maids 
the right, 2 the widows on the left; 135 though, it was 
with difficulty, that the laſt to Pollies Wert hindere 
from falling * the center, . "This ſe eparation of tho 
who liked. their feal-ſelves'H not Bach leſſened i 
number of the main body ſo cob der gd as might 
lave been wiſhed, the gooddefs, After havin drawk 
up her mirror, chought fit to make he ate 
among thoſe who did not 15 the 1 $ h t wy 
faw in it. "She made eve 545 3 E didts, whit 
ere two Ten 


are flipt « out t of my mind; re 

dwelt upon it, as being yore 1 ry in the 

and exe uted WI eat {eve Their de An Was, 

to make an exam ib of 29 ext fremes in_the female 

world'; of thoſe who were levere on the cnduct 

of W and df Hole. ＋ 0 were very * of 
5: & 2 Ae 
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their n The folk. 3 Wig ec the goddeſs 
pionounced; was, that all the females addicted to cen - 
foriouſnefs and detraction ſhould loſe; the uſe of 
ſpeech a puniſhment Which Would be the woſt grie- 
vous to the offender, and, what ſhould be khe end of all 
an :effectual- for rooting out the crime. 
pon this edict, which was as ſoon executed as pub- 
lifhed, the \noiſs/ of: the- aſſembly. very conſiderabliy a- 
bated. It wasva:melanchdly ſpectacle to ſee ſo many, 
Who. had ache rrephitation of tigid virtue ſtruck dumb. 
A lady who>Hood by md, and ſaw my concern, teld 
meg ſhe wonchned hbw. Ixould be concerned for ſuch a 
h ack of womans, 1 found by. the ſhaking of her head, 
he was going to Sire me their charac but by her 
ſaying no more, I perceived-ſhe had: loſt the command 
of her tongue. . calamity; Fell; very heavy upon 
that part of women who-are-diltinguiſhed by; the name 
of prudes, x Courtly. wort; for female hypotrites, who 
have a ſfiot way of helng virtuous, by ſhewing..that 
others are: vicizus. The ſecond ſentence was then 
28 aþainſt the looſe part of the ſex, that - 
10uld immodiat be egnant/ who. in any part o 
their life had 1 the . of it. This — ned Pl 
very goodly appratance, and: ravealed ſo many mil- 
conducks, that made thaſe who were (lately: truck 
| dumb, repe mùre than ever at their 8 utter - 
ance; though tat the ſame time (as afliftions Seldom 
come ſingly) many af thel mute were; alſo-friaed gwith 


this new calamity, The ladies weére now in ſuch a 


eondition, that they. a have wanted room, had not 
the: plain been, large enough to let them divide their 
ound, and extend e ne on all Gdes. It was 
2 fenübie affſickion Tg ns a multitude of 
fair ones either dumb 0 But I was ſame- 
thing, more at eaſe, Win 15 Band that the J agreed 
upon ſeveral. regplations to cover ſuch mis = KY 
Among. others, that, it ſhould be an eſtabliſhed maxim 
in all nations, that a woman's firſt child might come in- 
te the world within fix months after the „ 
Wit 
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with, her huſband and that grief might retard the 
birth of her laſt till fourteen months-after his deceaſe, 
"This viſion laſted till the uſual hour of waking, which 
I did with ſome ſurpriſe to find myſelf alone, have- 
ing been engaged almoſt a whole night in-ſo prodigi 
ous a multitude. I could not but reflect with wonder, 
at the partiality and extravagance of my viſion; which, 
according to my thoughts, had not done deute to the 
ſex. If virtue in men is more venerable, it is in Wo- 
men more lovely z which'\Milton- has very finely ex- 
refſed in his Paradiſe Loſt, where Adam, ſpeaking of 
Fe, after having exerted his own pre- eminence, as 
being firſt in creation and er nne. 


in the following rapkare: 


et when 1 approach" „ges, 
Her lovelineſs, ſo abſolute ſhe Ghent... . MN 
And in herſelf complete; ſo well to know 
Her own, that. what ſhe wills to do or ſay : 
Seems wifeſt, virtuouſeſtydifcreeteſty 
All hip gher knowledge i in her preſenoe falls | 
| raded} Wiſdom in diſcourſe Vith her 
| » tifcountenanc'd,'and like folly ſhews. 
Kae and teaſon on her wait, , \ 2. — aff 
Az one intended firſt}, not-after made | 2 
Occaſionally: and, to conſummate all, 1 
Greatneſs of mind and nobleneſs, their ſaat 
Build in her lovelieſt, and create an awe - 


About her, as.3 guard angelic plac d. 
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5 pleaſed;.the. Say — 7 Abbas Caraſcan, 
from whom the of the earth derive honour 
and dominion, to ſet Mirza his. ſervant over the pro- 
vince of Tauris. In the hand of Mirza, the 4 — 
of diſtribution was ſplendid with impartiality; and 
under his adminiſtration the weak were protected, the 
learned received honour, and the diligent became 
rich: Mirza, therefore, was beheld. by every eye with 
complacene, and every; tongue pronounced bleſſings 
on his head: But it was, obſerved that he derived no 
joys from the benefits which he diffuſed; he became 
. penfive and. 3» he ſpent his leiſure in ſoli- 
tude ; in his palace he ſat motionleſs.upon a ſofa, and 
when he went out, his walk was flow,, and. his eyes 
were fixed upon the- ground: he applied to the buſi- 
neſs of ſlate with reluctance; and reſolved to rehn- 
quiſh the toils of government, of: n he could no 
longer enjoy the reward. 
He therefore obtained permiſſion to ocroach the 
throne of his ſovereign and being aſked what was 
bis requeſt, he made this reply; „ May the lord of 
the world forgive the ſlave whom he has honoured, if 
1 preſumes again to lay the bounty of Abbas at 
is feet. Thou haſt given me the dominion of a coun- 
try, fruitful as the gardens of Damaſcus; and of a 
1 » glorious above all others, except that only which 
ects the ſplendor of thy preſence. But the longeſt 
life is a period ſcarce ſufficient to prepare for death : 
all other buſineſs is vain and trivial, as the toil of 
ne 
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em mets in the path of the traveller, under whoſe foot 


they periſh for ever; and all enjoyment is unſubſtang 


tial and. evaneſcent, as the colours of the bow that ap- 


pear in the interval of a ſtorm, . Suffer me, therefor 

to prepare for the approach of eternity; let me giv 

up my ſoul to meditation; let ſolitude and ſilencę ac - 
quaint me with the myſteries of devotion; let me fore 
get the world, and by the world be forgotten, till the 
moment arrives in which the veil of eternity ſhall fall: 
and I ſhall be found at the bar of the Almighty.” — 
Mirza then bowed: himſelf to the earth, and ſtood 
filent. 


By the command of Abbas jt is recorded, that at 


theſe. words he trembled 5 that throne, at the foot- 
ld. 


ſtool of which the world. pays homage : He looked 
round. upon, his: nobles; but every-countenance was 


ale, and every eye was fixed upon tho earth. No man 
it had continued an hour. | 8 


2 7 


4 nn 6 
% Miraa, terror and doubt are come upon me: I am 


alarmed, as a man who ſuddenly. perceives that he is near 


irreſiſtible force; but yet I know not whether; my 


danger. is 8 or. a dream. Lam as thou art, a 


reptile on the earth; my fe is a moment; and otexy 
nity, in which days, and years, and 15 are nothing 


„ * 6 = 


eternity is before me, for which I alſo prepare : 


* 
0 F 


but by whom. then muſt the faithful be governed ? 
thoſe only who have no fear of judgment? By th 
alone whoſe life is brutal; becauſe, like brutes, 
do not conſider that they ſhall die? Or who, ;indee 


are the faithful ? Are the buſy multitudes. that crow 


the city, in. a. ſtate of perditiom? And is the cel 
the Derviſe, alone the gate of Paradiſe } To all, 
life of a Derviſe is not poſſible: to all, therefore, it 
cannot be a. du 
tho city been prepared for thy reſidence; L. ſhall me- 
ditate the reaſon of thy requeſt; and may. r 


4 


ty. 'Nepart to the, houſe:whach has in 
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lumes. the mind of the IN enable me to deter- 
mine with wiſdom?” ' | | ö 


Mirza departed}. and on the third” day; having re- 
ceived no commands, he again requeſted an audience, 
nd it was granted. When he entered the royal pre- 
ence, his countenance. appeared more chearful; he 
drew. a letter from his 4 and Having kiſſed it, he 
n it wich his TC Hand. | 


«My Lord; faid he, T bave Banda Ve this letter, 
which A received from Cofrou the Iman, who now 
ſtands before thee, in what manner life may be beſt 
improved: Lam. enabled to look back with pleaſure, 
and forward: with” 70 :and I hall now rejoice ſtill 
to be the ſhadow of youu at Tauris, and to keep | 
thoſe honours "which I fo Intcly wiſhed to reſign.” —. 
The king, who had liſtened to Mirza with a mixture 
of ſurpri and curiohty immediately gave the letter to 
Coſrou, and commanded that it ſhbnld be read. The 
of 'the.- court were at once turned on the hoary 
ge, whoſe countenance , was ſuffuſed with an hone 
bluſti; and. it was not without ſome beſitation that he 
read theſe words:— 
To Mirza, whom: the wiſdom of Abbas our mighs. 
ty Jord has honoured with dominion, be everlaſting - 
Health ! When I theard: thy purpoſe to withdraw the. 
bleffings of thy government from the thouſands of 
Fauris, my heart 93 with the arrow of af - 
and my eyes became dim with forrow. But 
who ſhall ſpeak before the king when he is troubled? 
And who ſhall boaſt: of knowledgey when“he is I - 
ed by doubt? To thee I will relate the events of m 
. youth, which thou haſtirenewed before me; and thoſe 
truths which they taught mes may. the- Prophet multi- 
ly to thee. 

% Under the inſtruction of the PhyGeiare Aluazer, 1 
obtained an early knowledge of his art. To thoſe who 
were ſmitten with diſeaſe, I could adminiſter PI - 
Coo £24038 W : . 
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which che fun! Rad impregnated with the Tpirit' of 
health. But the ſcenes of pain, langdur, and morta- 
lity, which were perpetually.rifing before me, made 
me often tremble for my elf, Ia] the graye open at 
my feet; 3 1 determined, 4 ercfore, to contemplate only 
the. regions. beyond it, aud to defpiſe every acquiſition” 
which I could not keep. 1 "conceived : an. opinion, that 
as there was no merit but 1 in voluntary por erty and fi- 
lent meditation, thoſe who deſired money were” not 

roper objects of bounty ; therefore money was def- 


piled. I. buried; mine in E and, fa pa 


ſociety, I wandered into a wi and f. et queſtered art 
the country z, my,dwellipg, Was A Faye ty the fike of 
hill, I drank the running wate From, th the ſpring, and 
eat f6ch fruits and he rbs.as. L cou d Rug. 15 In te aſe 
the auſterity of-my life, I eite, ade alf nights 
fitting ; at the entrance o „gave wit my face ts. 
the eaſt; reſigning, myſelf. to the 2 influences of the 
Prophet, and expecting illui pition | frot Adee: One 
orning after e Ard g th Jul FM ceived 
the horizon glow at the approac + ie 8 
of ſleep became ehe 11 5 wn! 6 
imagined myſelf, Mil fitting at che ene 5 5 145 
cell; that "th. dawn 19 90 5. and tþ at. as 1 looked 
-neftly.for the firſt.beam of.d ay; po dpa 9 00 
ot o-intercept i perceived th t 2 75 Was in motion 
it increaſed in 12 8 if grew 12 1 8 length 1 ner 
covered, it to be A {a kept- 977 eye-fixed' 
feaifaſtly. b Jaw. By At a tall ilfatices 
where L now de 175 d re fore-16h8 op? 
peared. to, be en $, wo this 175 he eagle Aal 
part of a kid, which it ha brought # 5 talons, an 
then diſappeared, When 1 awak ed, I laid. m ford 
dl upon the ground, and bleſſed the Prophet, or; t 
inſtruction of the morning —T reviewed my dream, 
and ſaid thus to myſelf, << S0 00 , thou. haſt 1 well 
ta renounce the tumult, the, b ue and the Ne 
of. like; but thou haft i yet only 2885 it * : 
ou 
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thou art ſtill every day buſied in the ſearch of food ; 
thy mind is not wholly at reſt; neither is 8 truſt in 
Providence complete. What art thou, taug zt by this 
viſion? If thou häſt ſeen an ea gle um mond by 
heaven to feed a fox that'is Tawit, th 1115 t the hand o* 
heaven alſo ſupply thee with food en that which 
prevents thee from 5 it to thyſelf, is not ne- 
ceſſity but devetion? I was now ſo confident of a 


1 ſupply; that I neglected to walk out for. 


my repaſt; which, after-the firſt day, F expected with, 
axc impatience that · left kite little power e Of attending to 
any other object this impatience, Fer I labour-. 
ed; to ſuppreſs, and perfiſted i in my reſolution ; "but my. 
eyes at length began to fail me, and my knees. ſmote 
each-*other.;"I how myſelf Back ward, and hoped my 
weakneſs would ſoon 5 to infenbbillty But I 
was ſoon rouſed by the voi c of In invifible being, who 
pronounced theſe words: 4 Cofrou, I am the angel 
who, by the command of the Almighty, have regiſter- 
ed the thoughts of thy heart, which I. am now commiſ- 
Goned to reprove.. Whilſt thou waſt attemptin 
become wiſe above that which is revealed, thy "Fay 
has/perverted'the inſtructions which were vouchafed 98 
thee; , Art thou diſabled as the fox? Haſt thou not 
| rather the powers of the eagle? Ariſe, let the eagle be. 
the object of thy emulation. To pain and fickneſs be, 
thou again the meſſenger of. caſe And health. Virtue 
is not reſt; but action. If thou ddſt good to man, 26: 


an evidence of thy love to God, tliy, virtue will be ex- 


alted from moral to divine 3 and that happineſs, which 
is the pledge of. Faradiſe, will de thy 1 reward upon 
each 


. At theſs worde P was ee Monet: than if 


1 mountain had been overturnied at my feet, I hum- 
Hed myſelf · in the duſt.; N returned to the City ;. I dug. 
ap my treaſures 3 NI was. hers), et I. dere rich. 

y ikill.. in. reſtoring Health „body, gave 1b 
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foul.” 1 put on che ſacred veſtments; 1 grew eminent 
beyond my merit ; and it was the pleaſure. gf the king 
that I ſhould ſtand before him. Now, therefore, be 
not offended ; I boaſt of no knowledge that I have not 
received: as the ſands of the deſart drink up the drops 
of rain, or the dew of the morning; ſo do I alſo, na 
am but duſt, imbibe the inſtructions of the Prophet. 
Believe. then, that it is he who tells thee, all know- 
ledge is prophane which terminates in thyſelf z and by 
a life waſted in ſpeculation, little even of this can be 
ined, When the gates of Paradiſe are-thrown open 
before thee, thy mind ſhall be irradiated in a moment 
here thou canſt little more than pile error upon error, 
there thou ſhalt build truth upon truth. Wait, there- 
fore, for the glorious vißon; and in the mean time 
emulate the eagle. Much is in thy power ; and, 
therefore, much is 2 of thee. Though the A-. 
might 2 only can give virtue; yet, as a prince, thou 
.mayeſt ſtimulate t ole to beneficence who act from 
ao higher motive than immediate intereſt ; thou canſt 
not produce the principle, but mayeſt enforce the prac- 
tice. The relief of the poor is equal, whether t 224 
receive it from oſtentation or charity; and the effe 
of example is the ſame, whether it be intended to ob- 
tain the favour of God or man. Lei thy virtue be thus 
diffuſed; and if thou believeſt wirh reverence, thou 
malt be accepted aboxe. | Farewel. -iMay:the ſmile of 
Hin who rehides in ** -beaven of heavens be upon 
thee! And agpat, thy nam in the volume of: His 
will, m happineſ 8 Written A e bean va 0 
— The dy whole doubts, like thoſ: of Mirza, were 
w_ removed, looked up with a ſmile chat communi- 
calcd the Joy, Nis vgs, He, diſmiſſed the Prince to 
bis e and, commanded, theſe event av hẽ, 
recorded, to the cad that puſteruy ma ap kn: Aber 
no life is pleaſing to Coch butalnt is uſeful to 
SHE av. $5145 3 301 20 inn 044” 94 3 * 
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Was the other day buried in the deepeſt eontem- 
plation, on reading that paper of the Guardian, in 
ewhich we are preſented- with a view of that impartial 
'Eourt of juſtice in the infernal regions, where man- 
kind (according to the ancient mythology) are ſuppo- 
Fe to be dealt with in proportion to their good or evil 
actions while on earth: in the midſt of this reverie, I 
Was in that part of the lower regions Fhad been read- 
Ing of. The great hurry and fatigue of buſineſs made 
Minos (who then ſat as judge) to be deſirous of ſome 
reſpite; for which reaſon he left Common Senſe, 
lately arrived from the upper world, to officiate in his 
The firſt who appeared before this new ſubſtitute 
of Minos, was a figure that approached with an cafy 
aſſurance in his countenance; he ſmiled on the court 
With a ſeeming complacency, and laid claim to Ely- 
um, from the many generous and friendly actions of 
His life. No public ſubſcription was attempted, but 
he was among the firſt to encourage it; no acquaint- 
Ance in diſtreſs, but he contributed to their relief: In 
mort, he was looked upon, while on earth, as a hu- 
mane, generous man, beloved by his neighbours, and 
eſteemed by his acquaintances ;—but on further ex- 
amination it was proved that this very perſon was 
mean endugh to become ſlave to a party for a penſion; 
that tho' ſeemingly humane to individuals, he was a be- 
*trayer and ruiner of his country's intereſt, and that 
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his ſeeming virtues proceeded not from any goodneſs 
of heart, but an oſtentation to keep up the empty ſhow 
of conſequential grandeur; on which Common Senſe, 
with a look of ſeverity, telling him, that of all cru- 
elty, that towards the public was the moſt unpardon- 
able, nodded towards a black officer on the left to take 
him into cuſtody z which was no ſooner done, than 
another ghoſt. was brought forward, who amazed the 
whole court with his unaccountable indolent behaviour. 
When aſked to what purpoſe he had lived ſifty-three 
years and ſome odd months; in the moſt careleſs pick- 
tooth manner, with his eyes half ſhut, he replied, N 
And being told that was not a ſatisfactory anſwer, he 
retorted with a gape, — Perhaps ſo. In a word, he 
was found to be ſuch a one as Prior deſcribes, 


He foundly ſlept the night atay, 
And juft did nothing all the day. 


This pretty gentleman being informed that indo- 
lence was not the road to Elyſium, was ordered to caſt 
off to the left. To him ſueceeded a firſt miniſter 
of ſtate: But it being proved on his trial, that Nature 
had deſigned him for a juggler, and that he had by 
miſtake been forced to animate the wrong body, he 
was remaaded back again to earth, to ſhine in his pro- 
per ſphere. I was buried in thought for ſome time at 
what I ſaw, when I awaked out of my reverie at the 
appearance of a ghoſt with a bloated countenance, 
who, on being aſked' what ſort of a life he had led, 
anſwered a very harmleſs one; that from the moment 
he had come to his eſtate, he had never known what it 
was to be thoroughly ſober; and that he had conſe- 
quently been a great friend to his country by promo- 
ting the exciſe; and as it was his fortune to be taken 
off in à drunken fit, he humbly hoped he might be 
ranked among thoſe who died in the ſervice of their 

ountry. The court was __ time puzzled to find 

| | out 
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out a proper puniſhment. for a life ſo ſcandalouſly miſ- 
ſpent: They knew flames would be thrown away upon 
him; but at length his ſtation was fixed among the 
ſuicides, the moſt diſmal, melancholy ſpot in hell. 
Quite different from the former was the next that 
was called upon: It was a young creature with an un- 
ſpeakable innocence and ſweetneſs in her countenance, 
attended with a melancholy and wanneſs, which ſeem- 
ed deeply rooted in her. When the uſual queſtion 
was put, inſtead of anſwering, ſhe burſt into a flood 
of tears, nor was ſhe able to utter one word ; but a 
neighbouring ghoſt, who happened to arrive about the 
ſame time, informed Common Senſe that ſhe had an un- 
blemiſhed character, and was univerſally eſteemed for 
her good-nature and ſenſe, till unfortunately ſhe had 
given gredit to the proteſtations of a young gentle- 
man, who had vowed in the moſt ſacred manner to 
make her his bride; but after gaining his ends, had 
baſely deſerted her, which flung her into a melanchol 
that ſoon put an end to her life. The whole court 
was moved at the relation; but Common Senſe tellin 
her ſhe had already ſufficiently expiated for her cre- 
dulity, and that the villain who betrayed her was prin- 
cipally to anſwer for the crime, ordered the keeper of 
Elyſium to take her into his protection; which he had 
no ſooner done, than ſorrow fled away, her bloom 
returned, and modeſty and lovelineſs ſhone with the 
moſt becoming ſweetneſs. Upon ſeeing this, a whole 
ſhoal of coquettes flocked to their trials, not doubting 
to meet with the ſame good fortune; but their gam- 
bols had no other effect on Common Senſe, than to haſ- 
ten their filing off to the left. As for fops, method- 
its, janſeniſts, humbuggers, and others of the ſame 
ſpecies, as they were-known enemies to Common Senſe, 
their trials were deferred till the return of Minos, 
left juſtice from him might ſeem partial, What ſeemed 
to me remarkable was, that Common Senſe often miſ- 
took methodiſts for janſeniſts, and janſeniſts for me- 


thodiſts; 
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thodiſts; ſo greatly ſeemed to him the reſemblance be- 

tween thoſe two ſectaries. | 
Room was now made for a lady of: figure, who 
reſſed forward with an eaſy freedom in her air, that 
befpoks her uſed to the belt of company. The queſtion 
being put, ſhe declared ſhe had led a life quite gay 
and. polite: That drums, routs, balls, intrigues, 
dreſs, &c. had taken up her whole time, and that in 
the end ſhe had died a martyr to her politeneſs, by a 
violent cold ſhe had got at a maſquerade. ' On being 
demanded what good ſhe had done, what charities 
beſtowed, &c. &c.? What good, what charities! re- 
plied ſhe; theſe are very odd ſort of queſtions; why, 
my dear, dear fir, do you think we fine ladies can 
have time to think of ſuch things? No, no, our 
whole life is taken up with the more important arti- 
cles of cards, ſcandal, dreſs, &c. Away with her, 
cries Common Senſe; to the left with her; make room 
for her ladyſhip. Hey-day, what have we got here? 
continues he to. a. Harlequin, who entered playing lis 
antic tricks, to the great amuſement, as he expected, 
of the ſpectators: But no ſooner did the keeper of 
Tartarus ſpy him, than (without waiting for orders) 
he laid his clutches on him, and poor Lunn was imme- 
diately dragged from the bar, amidit the repeated hiſ- 
ſes of the whole court. Pray, friend, ſays Common 
| Senſe to the next, why that dejected countenance ? I 
lived 37 years a farmer, (anfwered the ghoſt) had 
three ſons and one daughter, by a wife whom | ten- 
derly loved, as I did my poor children, whoſe education 
I was particularly careful of, and ſhould have been the 
happieſt of mankind, had not the diſtemper among 
the cattle, in a few weeks, deprived me of my whole 
itock: My landlord threw me into priſon for a debt 
he knew it was impoſſible for me at that time to pay. 
In this ſituation I did what I could to contribute to the 
maintenance of my family, by making nets, purſes, &c. 
but it was inſufficient, and I died for want of com- 
. | M 2 mon 
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mon neceſſaries.* Pray, take care of him, cried Com- 
mon Senſe to the Elyſium keeper, and convince him, 
that the more unfortunate virtue is in the other world, 
the greater the reward here; and though your chil- 
dren are deprived of you, they are more particularly the 
care of a ſuperior Power and better Parent, who never 
fails ſooner or later to reward goodneſs. The keeper 
of Elyfum, ſmiling, bid him enter the happy portal; 
telling him he would meet with his wife there, whom, 
it ſeems, a broken heart had kindly delivered from 
a troubleſome world about ſix months before. | 
The next who mounted was a grave-looking gen- 
tleman, who no ſooner mentioned his being of the ſa- 
cerdotal order, than Common Senſe cut him ſhort, by 
telling him, it was a rule of court, when a band cf 
caſſocks appeared, to have enquiry made through Ely- 
hum, if any were in the leaſt indebted to the reve- 
rend claimant for the happineſs they enjoyed, and it 
ſuch evidence appeared in his behalf, he was to be 
admitted; if- not, he was obliged to take the contrary 
road. Upon his diſmiſſion, appeared two duelliſts, 
who had honourably expired in their vocationz no 
ſooner were they known, than Common Senſe acquaint- 
ed the black officer that duellifts were always his pro- 
perty, and deſired he would lend them his hand. On 
their diſappearing, a gay young fellow was introduced, 
halloing and ſhouting, with the moſt impudent ſtare 
and ſettled aſſurance imaginable, in his countenance : 
hey day! ſays Common Senſe, who have we got here? 
Pray, good baſhful fir, who may you be? D=———e, 
old gentleman, returns the fpark, do you know what 
a a buck, what a wit is? but I cannot anſwer imperti- 
nent queſtions now: I have kept a long faſt, d. 


Can you help me to a freſh bit of game? Z———ns! 
T'wiſh I had a few brother bucks here, we would ſoon 
| | | ſhew 


This was exactly the caſe of a- poor farmer, who died in a miſer- 
able condition in York Caſtle. | | 
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ſhew them we could play hell and the devil as well as 
the beſt of them below ſtairs. Pray, good Mr Buck, 
cries Common Senſe, move off to the left; and you, 
fir, (ſpeaking to the black officer) let his buckſhip be 
well hunted when you get him into the dark regions. 
Well, friend, ſays Common Senſe to a ghoſt who 
thruſt forward, what may your paſſport be to Elyfium ? 
I have been, replied the .gholt, all my life-time, a 
molt zealous churchman, a true orthodox believer, a 
ſtaunch advocate “Look you, friend, replies 
Common Senſe, we never in this court enquire into the 
faith, but into the aCtions of thoſe who appear before 
us; how did you ſpend the 53 years you were conſin- 
ed to the upper world? In ſhewing my zeal, replies 
the ghoſt, to the true religion; by reviling, flandering, 
and perſecuting all unbelievers, and forcing into the 
pale of the church all who were in the wrong road 
to | Hold, hold, cries Common Senſe, 
you have been in the wrong road yourſelf all your life 
timez charity and benevolence are the ſure guides to 
Elyſium, as perſecution and fiery zeal never fail leading 
wr followers to Lartarus ; move off, pray—away with 
im. | 

The next called up was a ghoſt who boaſted much 
of his ingenuity and ſuperior talents, and gloried in 
ſeveral inventions, which were of the utmoſt conſc- 
quence (as he ſaid) to mankind. I hope, cries Com- 
mon Senſe, the world is at preſent reaping the benefit 
of your ingenuity. It did while I lived, anſwered the 
ghoſt; but as I did not care to publiſh theſe ſecrets in 
my life time, they died with me. Wreich, cries Com- 
mon Senſe, to imagine ſuperior qualifications. were 
granted by heaven, but for the good of the ſocicty in 
which they were placed ! wiſe men are deſigned to be 
vehicles of bleſſings from above: nor are miſers of any 
ſort ſo deteſtable as thoſe who, through mean, ſelfiſn 
views, bury in oblivion what might prove a public and 
laſting benefit to their fellow-creatures : take him a- 


way. 7 . 
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On this. gentleman's 9 + ras — 
ced, who brought a: copy is epitaph (by way o 
eredentials) with him 8 the — ud in-which 
he was extolled beyond the ſkies for a loving huſband, 
a: tender father, a ſincere friend, & c. &c. which is 
as much as to ſay, cries Common Senſe, that you died 
rich, and your heirs were glad to diſmiſs you with a 
fulſome compliment: What ſay your actions for you? 
On examination, this loving huſband was found to 
have kept a brace of miſtreffes, for whoſe ſupport he 
| Had abridged his wife of the common neceffaries of 
life. This tender father took ſuch: care of his chil- 
dren, that they were unacquainted with every kind of 
knowledge, but a few of the faſhionable vices: And 
as for friendſhip, though it was a word often in his 
mouth, he never knew: any ſtrong enough to withſtand 
the leaſt impulſe of intereſt: He was profuſe to extra- 
vagance; and yet the greateſt of miſers where merit 
in indigence or diſtreſs called for his aſſiſtance.— 
Common Senſe, on this, beckoned to the keeper of 
Tartarus,. who, without ceremony, enliſted him among 

his finiſter acquaintance. | | 
The court about this time was interrupted by a 
noiſe at a diſtance, occafioned by a diſpute between 
Charon and a ſailor, who had, unperceived by him, 

flipt into his boat, and when he landed, refuſed to pa 
the uſual fare. The blunt tar, without paying wor 
regard to thoſe he was before; called Charon an old 
fool, and ſwore he had not a drop of ſailor's blood 
in his whole carcaſe, or he would have known better 
than to have aſked a brother for paſſage money: That 
for his part, it had been his fortune to be killed in a 
naval engagement, fighting againſt the enemies of his 
country, and had left all above ſtairs at ſixes and ſe- 
vens ; yet that nothing vexed him ſo much, as that a 
fellow who--wore- trowſers ſhould have a-mercenary 
temper. Common Senſe who knew the value of his 
blunt honeſty, ordered him, with a ſmile; to veer off 
to che Ely um ſide, to make way for a ghoſt who 2 
en 
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been born to a good eſtate, but had fooliſhly ſquandered 
it away among paraſites and ſharping gameſters, and 
left behind him a numerous progeny of beggars. This 
wretch was condemned to wear long afles* ears, a 
fool's coat, and a rattle with dice; to be the ſcoff and 
jeſt of all hell, and, in ſhort, to be the moſt deſpicable 
among the damned: nor was this all; for the fins of 
his poſterity, whom he by his folly had reduced to the 
neceſſity of committing many crimes, were to be 
doubly puniſhed in him. No ſooner was he taken into 
cuſtody, than I was called to the bar; but my conf- 
cience accuſing me of a multitude of unrepented crimes, 
threw me into ſuch a fright, that, luckily for me, it 
put an end to niy dream, 
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CARAZAN's Vision: Or, Social Leve and 
70 BRNEFICENCE recommended, 


Graſp the whole world of reaſon, life, and ſenſe, 
In one cloſe ſyſtem of benevolence ; 
Happier, as kindlier, in whate'er degree, | 
A height of bliſs is beight of charity, Pore, 


ARAZAN, the merchant of Bagdat, was emi- 
nent throughout all the eaſt for his avarice and 

his wealth: his origin was obſcure as that of the ſpark, 
which by the colliſion of ſteel and adamant is ſtruck 
out of darkneſs; and the patient labour of perſevering 
_ diligence alone had made him rich. It was remember- 
ed, that when he was indigent he was thought to be 
generous; and he was ſtill acknowledged to be inflex- 
ibly juſt. But whether in his dealings with men he 
diſcoyered a perfidy which tempted him to put his truſt 
in gold; or whether, in proportion as he accumulated 
wealth, he diſcovered his own importance by increaſe, 
Carazan prized it more as he uſed it leſs: he gradually 
loſt the inclination to do good as he acquired the 
wer; and as the hand of Time ſcattered ſnow upon 

is head, the freezing influence extended to his boſom. 
But though the door of Carazan was never opened 
by hoſpitality, nor his hand by compaſſion, yet fear led 
him conſtantly to the moſque at the ſtated hours of 


prayer: he performed all the rites of devotion. with 


the moſt ſcrupulous punctuality, and had thrice paid 
his vows at the temple of the prophet. That devotion 
which riſes from the love of God, and neceſſarily in- 
cludes the love of man, as it connects gratitude with 
beneficence, and exalts that which was mortal to di- 
vine, confers new dignity upon goodneſs, and is the 
object not only of affection but revexence. On the 
contrary, the devotion of the ſelfiſh, whether it be 
thought to avert the puniſhment which every " 
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wiſhes to be inflicted, or to inſure it by the comiflica- - 
| tion of hypocriſy with -guilt, never fails to excite in- 
dignation and abhorrence. Carazan, therefore, when 
he had locked his door, and, turning round 'with a 
look of cireumſpective ſufpicion, proceeded to the 
moſque, was followed by every eye with filent — 1 1 
nity; the poor ſuſpended their ſupplications wheh he 
paſſed by; though he was known by every man, yet no 
man ſaluted him. | e e 
Such had long been the life of Carazan, and ſuch 
was the character which he had acquired, when no- 
tice was given by proclamation that he was removed 
to a magnificent building in the centre of the city; 
that his table ſhould be ſpread for the hungry, and that 
the ſtranger thould be welcome to his bed. The mul- 
titude ſoon ruſhed like a torrent to his door, where 
they beheld him diſtributing bread to the hungry, and 
apparel to the naked; his eye ſoftened with compal- 
fron, and his cheek glowing with delight. Every one 
gazed with woſfEer at the prodigy; and the murmur 
of innumerable voices increaſing like the ſound of 
approaching thunder, Carazan beckoned with his 
hand; attention ſuſpended the tumult in a mometit, 
and he thus gratified the curioſity which procured him 
audience {= 7271 
« To Him who touches the mountains and the 
ſmoke, the Almighty and the moſt Merciſul, be ever- 
laſting honour! He hath ordained fleep to be the mi- 
niſter of inſtruction, as his viſions have reproved me in 
the night. As I was ſitting alone in my haram, with 
my lamp burning before me, computing the product 
of my merchandiſe, and exulting in the increaſe of 
wealth, I fell into a deep fleep, and the hand of him 
who dwells in the third heavens was upon me. I be- 
held the i of death coming forward like a whirl- 
wind, and he ſmote me before I could deprecate the 
blow. At the ſame moment I found myſelf lifted from 
the ground, and tranſported with aſtoniſhing rapidit 
throug 
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through the regions of the air. The earth was con- 
tracted to an atom between; and the ſtars glowed 
round me with a luſtre that obſcured the ſun. Ihe 
gate of Paradiſe was now in fight ; and I was inter. 
cepted by a ſudden brightneſs, which no human eye 
could behold : 'The irrevocable ſentence was now to be 
pronounced ; my day of probation was paſt, and from 
the evil of my life nothing could be taken away, nor 
could any thing be added to the good. When U re- 
flected that my lot for eternity was caſt, which not all 
the powers of nature could reverſe, my confidence to- 
tally forſook me; and while I ſtood trembling and 
ſilent, covered with confuſion and chilled with horror, 
I was thus addreſſed by the radiance that flamed be- th 


fore me | of 
„Carazan, thy worſhip has not been accepted, be- W 
cauſe it was not prompted. by the love of God; neither at 
can thy righteouſneſs be rewarded, becauſe it was not th 
* by the love of man: For thy own ſake only re 
_ haſt thou rendered to every man his due; and thou q1 
haſt approached the Almighty only for thyſelf. Thou Pp: 
haſt not looked up with gratitude, nor round thee with m 
kindneſs. Around thee thou haſt indeed beheld vice re 
and folly; but if vice and folly could juſtify thy parſi- {: 
 mony, would they not condemn the bounty of Heaven? 0 


If not upon the fooliſh and the vicious, where ſnal! 
the ſun diffuſe his light, or the clouds diſtil their dew ? 
Where ſhall the lips of the Spring breathe fragrance, or 
the hand of Autumn diffuſe plenty? Remember, Cara- 
zan, that thou haſt ſhut compaſſion from thy heart, 
and graſped thy treaſures with an hand of iron: Thou 
| haſt lived for thyſelf; and, therefore, henceforth for 
ever thou ſhalt ſubſiſt alone. From the light of hea- 
ven, and from the ſociety of all beings, ſhalt thou be 
driven; ſolitude ſhall protract the lingering hours of 
eternity, and darkneſs aggravate the horrors of deſpair.” 


At 
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cc At this moment I was driven, by ſome ſecret and 
irreſiſtible power, through the glowing ſyſtem of crea- 
tion, and paſſed innumerable worlds in a moment. 
As I approached the verge of nature, I perceived the 
ſhadows of total and boundleſs vacuity deepen before 
me, a dreadful region of eternal ſilence, ſolicitude, and 
darkneſs! Unutterable horror ſeized me at the proſ- 
pect, and this exclamation burſt from me with all the 
vehemence of deſpair :—Oh that I had been doomed for 
ever to the common receptacle of impenitence and guilt ! 
There ſociety would have alleviated the torment of deſpair, 
and the rage of fire could not have excluded the comfort of 
light, Or, if I had been condemned to reſide on a comet, 
that would return but once in a thouſand years to the regions 
ef light and life ; the hope of thoſe periods, however diſtant, 
would cheer me in the dreary interval of cold and darkneſs, 
and the viciſſitude would divide eternity into time. While 
this thought paſſed over my mind, I loſt ſight of the 
remoteſt ſtar, and the laſt glimmering of light was 
quenched into utter darkneſs. The agonies of deſ- 
pair increaſed every moment, as every moment aug- 
mented my diſtance from the laſt habitable world. I 
reflected, with intolerable anguiſh, that when ten thou- 
ſand thouſand years had carried me beyond the reach 
of all but that Power who fills infinitude, 1 ſhould ſtill 
look forward into an immenſe abyſs of darkneſs, 
through which I ſhould ſtill drive without ſuccour and 
without ſociety, farther and farther ſtill, for ever and 
ever, T then ſtretched out my hands towards the re- 
gions of exiſtence, with an emotion that awakened me. 
Thus have I been taught to eſtimate ſociety, like every 
other. bleſſing, by its loſs. My heart is warmed to 
liberality; and I am zealous to communicate the hap- 
pineſs which I feel, to thoſe from whom it is derived; 
for the ſociety of one wretch, whom in the pride of 
/ proſperity I would have ſpurned from my door, would, 
ü in the dreadful ſolitude to which I was condemned, 


lave been more highly prized than the gold of Africa, 
or the gems of Golconda.” 


At 
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| At this. refleQtion, upon his. dream, Carazan became 
ſuddenly filent, and looked upwards in an extaſy of 
gratitudę and devotion, The multitude was ſtruck at 
once, with the precept and the example; and the 
caliph, to whom the event was related, that he might 
be liberal beyond the power of gold, commanded it to 
be recorded for the benefit of poſterity, 


On. CREATION and the ANIMAL WorLD. 


Range where you pleaſe, in water, earth, and air, | 
God is in ev ry thing, and ev'ry where. © - R. 


- 


templating the material world, by. which I mean 
that ſyſtem of bodies into which Nature has ſo curiouſly 
wrought the maſs of dead matter, with the ſeveral re- 
lations which thoſe bodies bear to one another; there 
is ſtill, methinks, ſomething more wonderful and ſur- 
ring in contemplations on the world of life, by which 
I mean all thoſe animals with which every part of the 
univerſe is furniſhed. The material world is only the 
ſhell of the univerſe ; the world of life are its inhabi- 
tants. | N 
If we conſider thoſe parts of the material world 
which lie the neareſt to us, and are therefore ſubject to 
our obſervations and enquiries, it is amazing to con- 
ſider the infinity of animals with which it is ſtocked. 
Every part of matter is peopled: every green leaf 
ſwarms with inhabitants. There is ſcarce a ſingle hu- 
mour in the body of man, or of any other 7 in 
which our glaſſes do not diſcover myriads of living 
creatures. The ſurface of animals is alſo covered with 
other animals, which are in the ſame manner the baſis 
- of other animals, and live upon them; nay, we find 
| in 


J batten there is a great deal of pleaſure in con- 
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in the moſt ſolid bodies, as in marble itſelf, innumer- 
able cells and cavities that are crowded with ſuch im- 
perceptible inhabitants, as are too little for the naked 
e to diſcover. On the other hand, if we look into 
the more bulky parts of nature, we ſee the ſeas, lakes, 
and rivers teeming with numberleſs kinds of living 
creatures: we find every mountain and marſh, wilder- 
neſs and wood, plentifully ſtocked with birds and 
beaſts, and every part of matter affording proper ne- 
ceſſaries and conveniencies for the livelihood of multi- 
tudes which inhabit it. 
The author of the Plurality of Worlds draws a very 
good argument from this conſideration for the people- 
ing of every planet; as indeed it ſeems very probable, 
from the analogy of reaſon, that if no part of matter 
which we are acquainted with lies waſte and uſeleſs, 
thoſe great bodies which are at ſuch a diſtance from 
us ſhould not be deſart and unpeopled, but rather that 
they ſhould be furniſhed with beings adapted to their 
reſpeCtive ſituations. x r 
E xiſtence is a bleſſing to thoſe beings only which are 
endowed with perception, and is in a manner thrown 
away upon dead matter, any further than as it is ſub- 
ſervient to beings which are conſcious of their exiſt- 
ence. Accordingly we find, from the bodies which 
lie under our obſervation, that matter is only made as 
the baſis and ſupport of animals; and that there is no 
more of the one, than what is neceſſary to the exiſtence 
of the other. | * 
Infinite Goodneſs is of fo communicative a nature, 
that it ſeems to delight in the conferring of exiſtence 
upon every degree of perceptive being. As this is a 
ſpeculation which I have often purſued with great plea- 
ſure to myſelf, I ſhall enlarge further upon it, by con- 
ſidering that part of the ſcale of being which comes 
within our knowledge. ET Sas 
There are ſome living creatures which are raiſed 
but juſt above dead matter. To mention only that 
* 
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ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh, which are formed in the faſhion 
of à cone, that grow to the ſurface of ſeveral rocks, and 
immediately die upon their being ſevered from the 
place where they grow. There are many other crea- 
tires but one remove from theſe, which have no other 
ſenſe beſides that of feeling and taſte 3 others of ſmell, 
and” others of ſight. It is wonderful to obſerve, 
what a gradual progreſs the world of life advances 
through a prodigious variety of ſpecies, before a crea- 
ture is formed that is complete in all its ſenſes; and 
even among theſe there 1s ſuch a different . of 
perfection in the ſenſe which one animal enjoys, beyond 
- What appears in another, that though the ſenſe in dif- 
ferent animals be diſtinguiſhed by the fame common 
denomination, it ſeems almoſt of a different nature, 
If after this we look into the ſeveral inward perfec- 
tions of cunning and ſagacity, or what we generally 
call inſtinct, we find them riſing after the ſame man- 
ner imperceptibly one above another, and receiving 
additional improvements according to the ſpecies in 
| which they are implanted. This progreſs in nature is 
q ' ſo very gradual, that the moſt perfect of an inferior 
| ſpecies comes very near to the moſt imperfect of that 
which is immediately above it. e dba 80 
The exuberant and og goodneſs of the Su- 
preme Being, whoſe EE OO is to all his works, is 
| plainly ſeen, as I have before hinted, from his having 
made ſo very little matter, at leaſt what falls within 
out knowledge, that does not ſwarm with life: nor 
1 is his goodneſs leſs ſeen in the diverſity, than in the 
| multitude of living creatures. Had he only made one 
| + ſpeciesof animals, none of the reſt would have enjoyed 
the happineſs of exiſtence ; he has, therefore, ſpecifi- 
ed in his creation every degree of life, every capacity of 


| - _ beings. The whole chaju/pt nature, from a plant to 
a man, is filled up with divers kinds of creatures, riſing 
| one over another, by ſuch a gentle and eaſy aſcent, 
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chat the little tranſitions and deviations from one ſpe- 
cies to another, are almoſt inſenſible. This interme- 
diate ſpace is ſo well huſbanded and managed, that 
there is ſcarce a degree of perception which does not 
appear in ſome one part of the world of life. 1s the 
zoodneſs or wiſdom of the Divine Being more manifeſt- 
ed in this his proceeding? , 1 
There is a conſ beſides thoſe I have already 
mentioned, which ſeems very naturally deducible from 
the foregoing conſiderations. If the ſcale of being riſes 
by ſuch a regular progreſs ſo high as man, we may, by 
a parity of reaſon, ſuppoſe that it ſtill proceeds gradu- 
ally through thoſe beings which are of a ſuperior na» 
ture to him; ſince there is an infinitely greater ſpace 
and room for different degrees of perfection between 
the Supreme Being and man, than between man and 
the molt. deſpicable inſeet. This conſequence. of 

0. great, a variety of beings which are ſuperior to us, 
om - that variety which is inferior to us; is made by 
Ir 9 55 in a paſſage which I ſhall here ſet down, 

after having premiſed, that notwithſtanding there is 
ſuch infinite room between man and his Maker for the 
creative power to exert itſelf in, it is impoſhble that 
it ſhould ever be filled up, ſince there will be ſtill an 
infinite gap or diſtance between the higheſt created 
beings and the power which produced them. 

„ That there ſhould be more ſpecies of intelligent 

creatures above us, thau there are of ſenſible and ma- 
terial below us, is probable to me from hence, that in 
all the vifible corporeal world, we ſee no chaſms, or no 
gaps: All quite down from us, the deſcent is by eaſy 
eps, and a continued ſeries of things, that each remov. 
differs very little one from the other. There are fiſhe, 

that have wings, and are no ſtrangers to the airy region 
and there are ſome birds that are inhabitants ot the wa- 
ter, whoſe blood is cold as fiſhes, and their fleſh is ſo 
like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are allowed them on 
fiſn days. There are animals ſo near a-kin both to 
N 2 birds 
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birds and beaſts, that they are in the middle between 
both: Amphibious aninals link the terreſtrial and aqua- 
tic together: Seals live at land and at ſea, and porpoi- 
ſes have the warm blood and entrails of a hog ; not to 
mention what is confidently reported of mermaids, or 
ſea- men. There are ſome brutes that have as much 
knowledge and reaſon as ſome that are called men; 
and the animal and vegetable kingdoms are ſo nearly 
joined, that if you will take the loweſt of the one, and 
the higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce be perceived 
any great difference between them and ſo on, until we 
| come to the loweſt and the moſt inorganical parts of 
| - matter, we ſhall find every where that the ſeveral ſpe- 
| cies are linked together, and differ but in almoſt in- 
| ſenſible degrees. And when we confider the infinite 
| power and wiſdom of the Maker, we have reaſon to 
© think, that it is ſuitable to the magnificent harmony 
Rx of the univerſe, and the great deſign and infinite good- 
neſs of the Architect, that the ſpecies of creatures 
ſhould alſo, by gentle degrees, aſcend upwards from us 
| towards his infinite perfection, as we fee they gradually 
deſcend from us downwards ; which if it be probable, 
we have reaſon then to be perſuaded, that there are 
far more ſpecies of creatures above us, than there are 
| beneath; we being in a degree of perfection much 
if more remote from the infinite being of God, than we 
0 are from the loweſt ſtate of being, and that which ap- 
proaches neareſt to nothing. And yet of all thoſe diſ- 
| tinct ſpecies, we have no clear, diſtinct ideas.” | 
| In'this ſyſtem of being, there is no creature ſo won- 
| derful in its nature, and which ſo much deſerves our 
| | particular attention, as man, who fills up the middle 
| Ipace between the animal and the intellectual nature, 
| the viſible and inviſible world, and is that link in the 


it chain. of. beings, which has been often termed the 
qi Nexus utriuſque mundi. So that he who in one reſ- 
it pect is aſſociated with angels and archangels, may look 

upon a being of infinite perfection as his father, and the 
We nk, + f | | higheſt 
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heft order of ſpirits as his bfethren; 37 1d an. 
other reſpeck ſay to corruption, thou art my fat 
tothe worn, thaw art iny mother and my. fifter. 
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On the DEIT X, and the wonderful FRAME of 

Human and ANIMAL BopiEs. 

God firſt made angels bodyleſs, pure minds ; - 

Then other things, which mindleſs bodies be: 

Laſt; be made man, th". horizon *twixt both kinds, 

Ta zvbom we do the world's abridgment ſee. Davis. 
THOSE who were ſkilled in anatomy among the 

1 ancients, concluded, from the outward and in- 

ward make of a human body, that it was the work of 
4 being tranſcendently wiſe and powerful. As the 
world grew more enlightened in this art, their diſ- 
coveries gave them freſh opportunities of admiring the 
conduct of Providence in the formation of a human 
body. - Galen was converted by his diſſections; and 
could not but own a Supreme Being upon a ſurvey of 
this his- handy-work. There were, indeed, many parts 
of which the old anatomiſts did not know the certain 
uſe ʒ but as they ſaw that moſt of thoſe Which they ex- 
amined were adapted with admirable art to their ſe- 
veral functions, they did not queſtion but thoſe, whoſe 
uſes they could not determine, were contrived". with" 
the ſame wiſdom; for reſpective ends and purpoſes. 
Since the circulation of the blood has been found Joy 


and many other great diſcoveries. have been made by 
our mòõdern anatomiſts, we ſee new wonlets ifr' the 
human frame; and diſcern ſeveral important uſès for 
thoſe parts, which uſe, the ancients knew nothing of. 
In ſhort, the body of way is ſuch a. ſubject as _ 
| | 3.3 ; the 
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the utmoſt teſt of examination. Though it appears 
formed with the niceſt wiſdom, upon the moſt ſuper. 
ficial ſurvey of it, it ſtill mends upon the ſearch, and 
produces our ſurprize and amazement in proportion as 
we pry into it. What I have here ſaid of a human 
body, may be applied to the body of every animal 
which has been the ſubject of anatomical obſervation, 
The body of an animal is an object adequate to our 
ſenſes: It is a particular ſyſtem of Providence, that 
lies in a narrow compaſs. The eye is able to com- 
mand it, and, by ſucceſſive enquiries, can ſearch into 
all its parts. Could the body of the whole earth, or 
indeed the whole univerſe, be thus ſubmitted to the 
examination of our ſenſes, were it not too big and diſ- 
propartioned for our enquiries, too unweildy for the 
management of the eye and hand, there is no queſtion 
but it would appear to us as curious and well-contrived 
a frame as that of the human body, We would ſee the 
fame concatenation and ſubſervience, the ſame neceſ- 
ſity and uſefulneſs, the ſame beauty and harmony in 
all and every of its parts, as we diſcover in the body of 
ogy ng animal, OT 


e more extended our reaſon is, and the more able 
to grapple the immenſe objects, the greater till are 
thoſe diſcoyerics which it makes of wiſdom and provi- 
dence in the works of the citation. A Sir Iſaac Neu- 
ton, who ſtands up as the miracle of the preſent age, 
can.look through a whole planetary ſyſtem; conſider 
it in its weight, number, and meaſure; and draw from 
it as many demonſtrations of infinite power and wiſ- 
dom, as a more confined underitanding is able to de- 
duce from the ſyſtem of a human body. | 

But to return to our ſpeculations on anatomy. I 
ſhall here conſider the fabric and texture of the 
bodies of animals, in one particular view; Which, 
in my opinion, ſhews. the hand of a thinking — 
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all wiſe Being in their ſormation, with the evidence 
of a: thouſand demonſtrations. I think we may lay 
this down as an inconteſtible principle, that chance 
never acts in a perpetual uniformity and conſiſtency 
with itſelf. If one ſhould always fling the ſame num- 
ber with ten thouſand dice, or ſee every throw. juſt 
five times leſs, or five times more in number than the 
throw which immediately preceded it, who. would not 
imagine there is. ſome inviſible power which directs 
the caſt ? This is the proceeding which we find in the 
operations of Nature. Every kind of animal is diver- 
Gfied by different magnitudes, each of which gives riſe 
to different ſpecies. Let a man trace the dog or lion 
kind, and he will obſerve how many of. the works of 
Nature are publiſhed, if I may uſe the expreſſion, in 
a variety of editions. If we look into the reptile 
world, or into thoſe different kinds of animals that fill 
the element of water, we meet with the ſame repeti- 
tions among ſeveral ſpecies, that differ very. little from 
one another, but in ſize and bulk. We find the ſame 
creature that is drawn at large, copied out in ſeveral 
proportions, and ending in miniature. It would be 
tedious to produce inſtances of this regular conduct in 
Providence, as it would be ſuperfſwous to thoſe who 
are verſed in the natural hiſtory of animals. 'The mag- 
nificent harmony of the univerſe is ſuch, that we may 
obſerve innumerable diviſions running upon the ſame 
ground. I might alſo extend this ſpeculation to the 
dead parts of Nature, in which we may find. matter 
diſpoled into many fimilar ſyſtems, as well as in our 
ſurvey of ſtars and planets, as of ſtones, vegetables, and 
other ſublunary parts of the creation. In.a word, Pro- 
vidence has ſhewn the richneſs of its goodneſs and 
wiſdom, not only in the production of many original 
ſpecies, but in the multiplicity of deſcents, which it 
has made on every original ſpecies in particular... 
But to purſue. this thought ſtill, farther: Every 
living creature, conſidered in itſelf, has many very 
com 
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rid —— 
the fame manner. One eye would have been ſuffi. 
Cdent for the fabſiffence and prefervation of an animal; 
Bar; in ordet to better his condition, we ſee anther 
lice wht z mathematical exdckrtefs in the fame moſt 
geous ſituatiqn, and itt every particular of the 

Fame 925 Un and t Is it poſſible or Chance to be 


thits delicate and uniform in her operatiohs? Should a 


milkon of dice turn up twice together the fame num- 


Ber, the- wonder would be noth Ein compariſon of 
this. But when we ſee this ſimilitude and reſemblance. 


in the arm, the hand, the fir 
Ralf of the body entirely cor 
all thofe minute ſtrokes, withbut which a man might 
very well have ſubſiſted; nay, when we often ſee a 


ers; when we ſee one 


N it confiſts in the moſt intricate 
 weavitigs of numberſeſs fibres, and thoſe parts dif- 
Kering 


* ewe 


caſt of underſtanding,” who does not diſ- 
” finger of God in ſo wonderful a work.— 


cover 
The duplicates: in thoſe parts of the body, without 


which a man might have very well ſubſiſted, though 
net ſo well as with them, rad, a plain demonſtration 


copyings, which are found the veſſels of the 


| additional ftrebgth; if we. 
inet Mithin dur knowledge, às well as to thofe num- 


berlefs Uvifig-creatures that ate objects too minute for a 


je: And if we conſider how:the ſeveral ſpe- 


bre chat a hundred miltion of dier ſhoud be alley b 


N 


that are exagt copies bf ſome öther 
poſſeſſes, and. which are complicated 


pond wirh the other in 
en part repeated an hundred times in the Ante 


ill in magnitude, as the convenience of their 
fituation requires; ſure a man muſt have 


of an- ALwiſe .Contriver; as thoſe. more numerous 


fame body; are evident demonſtrations that they could 
not. be the work of chance. This argument receives 
apply it to every animal and 


cies in this 'whote world of life reſemble one another in 
very many particulate, ſo far. as is convenient för their = 
Hates of exiſtener; it is much more proba- 
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thrown a hundred million of times in the ſame num- 
ber, than that the body of any ſingle animal ſhould be 
produced by the fortuitous concourſe of matter. And 
that the like chance ſhould ariſe in innumerable in- 
ſtances, requires a degree of credulity that is not un- 
der the direction of common ſenſe. . We may carry 
this conſideration yet farther, if we reflect on the two 
ſexes in every living ſpecies, with their reſemblances 
to each other, and thoſe particular diſtinctions that 
were neceſſary for the keeping up this great world 
of life. | Pp 7 3 

There are many more demonſtrations of a Supreme 
Being, and of his tranſcendent wiſdom, power, and 
goodneſs in the formation of the body of a living crea» 
ture; for which I refer my readers to other writings, 
particularly to the ſixth book of the Poem entitled Cre- 
ation, where the anatomy of the human body is deſeri- 
bed with great perſpicuity and elegance. | 


On the ATTRIBUTES of GOD, and the STARRY 
HEAVENS. . 


Hail, ſovereign Goodneſs, great produttive Mind! 611 471 
In all thy works thyſelf inſerib'd we find. BLACKLOCK. 7 


WAS yeſterday about ſun-ſet walking in the open 
fields, till the night infenſibly fell upon me.— 

at firſt amuſed myſelf with all the richneſs: and 
variety of colours which appeared in the weſtern- 
parts of Heaven: In proportion as they faded day 
and went out, ſeveral ſtars and planets appeared one 
after another, until the whole firmament was in a 
glow. The blueneſs of the cether was exceeding» 
iy heightened and enlivened by the ſeaſon of the 
year, . 


year, and by the rays of all thoſe luknivaries that paſſe 
rough it. The galaxy appeared in its molt beautiful 
white. To complete thi ſcenic, the full moòn roſe at 
Kngth in that (clouded majeſty, ieh Milton takes 
notice of, and opened to the eye a tiew picture of Na- 
ture, Which was more finely ſhaded, and diſpoſed a- 
mong ſofter lights, than that which the Tun had before 
diſcovered to us. | 


or,. to ſpeak more philoſophically, of ſuns, which were 
then ſhining upon me, with thoſe innumerable ſets of 


or worlds, which were ing round their 
reſpective ſuns; when I ſtill enlarged the idea, and 
ſuppoſed another Heaven of ſuns and worlds ariſing 
ſtill above this which we diſcovered, and theſe till en- 
Iightened by a ſuperior firmament of luminaries, which 
are planted at ſo great a diſtance, that they may appear 
to the inhabitants of the former as the ſtars do to us: 


In ſhort, whilſt I purſued this thought, I could not but 


reflect on that little inſignificant figure which 1 myſelf 
bore amidſt the immenſity of God's works. 

Were the ſun, which enlightens this part of the 
Creation, with all the Hoſts of 1 lanetary worlds that 
move about him, utterly extinguiſhed and annihilated, 
they would not be miffed more. than a grain of ſand 
upon the fea-thore. The fpate 4 is ſo ex- 
ceedinigly little, in com n of the Whole, that it 
would fearce make a blank in the Creation. The 
chaſm would be imperceptible tö an eye that could 


ake 
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ne in the whole _compaſe.of, Nature, and gaſs from. 
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one end of 


here may be ſuch a Tenſe of ourſelves hereafter, or in 
creatures which are at preſent more exalted than our- 
ſelves. We, ice. many ſtars, by the help af glaſſes, 
which we do not diſcover with. our naked eye; and 
the finer our teleſcopes are, the more ſtill axe our diſ- 
coveries. Huygenius carries this thought ſo far, that 
he does not think it impoſſible but there may be ſtars, 
whoſe light is not yet trayelled down to us fince their 
firſt creation. There is no queſtion but the univerſe: 
has certain bounds ſet to it; but when we conſider, 
that it is the work of infinite power, prompted by infi- 
| nite goodneſs, with an infinite ſpace to exert itſelf in, 
how. can our imaginations ſet any bounds to it? 

To return therefore to my firſt thoughts; I could, 
not but look upon myſelf with ſecret horror, as a being 
that was not worthy the ſmalleſt regard of one who 
had ſo great a work under his care and ſuperintenden- 
cy. I was afraid of being overlooked amidſt the im- 
menſity of Nature, and loſt among that infinite variety. 
of creatures, which, in all probability, ſwarm. through 
all thoſe immeaſurable regions of matter. 5 

In order to recover myſelf from this mortifying 
thought, I conſidered that it. took its riſe from thoſe. 
narrow conceptions which we are apt to entertain of 
the Divine Nature. We ourſelves cannot attend to 
| many different * at the ſame time. If we are 

careful to inſpect ſome things, we muſt of courſe 
neglect others. This imperfection which we obſerve 
in ourſelves, is an imperfection which cleaves in ſome 
degree to creatures of the higheſt capacities, as they 
are creatures, that is, beings of finite and limited na- 
tures. The preſence of every created being is confined 

to a certain meaſure of ſpace, and conſequently his ob- 
ſervation is ſtinted to a certain number of objects. 
The ſphere in which we move, and act, and underſtand, 
3:43 e 
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is of a wider circumference to one creature than ano- 
ther, acrording as we riſe one above another in the 
ſcale of exiſtence. But the wideſt of theſe our ſpheres 
has its circumference. When, therefore, we reflect 
on the Divine Nature, we are ſo uſed and accuſtomed 
to this imperfection in ourſelves, that we cannot for- 
bear in ſome meaſure aſcribing it to him, in whom 
there is no ſhadow of imperfection. Our reaſon, in- 
deed, aſſures us, that his attributes are infinite ; but 
the poorneſs of our conception is ſuch, that it cannot 
forbear ſetting bounds to every thing it contemplates, 
until our reaſon comes again to our ſuccour, and 
throws down all thoſe little prejudices which riſe in 
us unawares, and are natural to the mind of man. 
We ſhould therefore utterly extinguiſh this melan- 
choly thought, of our being overlooked by our Maker 
in the multiplicity of his works, and the infinity of 
. thoſe objects among which he ſeems to be inceſſantly 
employed, if we conſider, in the firſt place, that he is 
omniprgſent; and, in the ſecond, that he is omniſ- 
cient. © 2 . 
If we conſider him in his omnipreſence; his being 
aſſes through, actuates, and ſupports the whole 
rame of nature. His creation, and every part of it, 
„is full of him. There is nothing he has made that 
is either ſo diſtant, ſo little, or ſo inconſiderable, 
which he does not eſſentially inhabit. His ſubſtance 
is within the ſubſtance of every being, whether mate- 
rial or immaterial, and as intimately preſent to it as 
that being is to itſelf. It would be an imperfection in 
him, were he able to remove out of one place into 
another, or to withdraw himfelf from any thing he 


has created, or from any part of that ſpace which is 


diffuſed and ſpread abroad to infinity. In ſhort, to 
ſpeak of him in the language of the old Philoſopher, 
He is a being whoſe centre is every where, and his cir- 

cumference no where. -* | 
In the ſecond place, he is omniſcient as well as 
omni- 
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omnipreſent. His Omniſcience, indeed, neceſſarily 
and naturally, flows from his Omnipreſence; he can- 
not but be conſcious of every motion that ariſes in the 
whole material world, which he thus eſſentially per- 
vades, and of every thought that is ſtiring in the in- 
tellectual world, to every part of which he is thus in- 
timately united. Several Moraliſts have conſidered 
the creation as the temple of God, which he has built 
with his own hand, and which is filled with his pre- 
ſence. Others have conſidered infinite ſpace as the 
receptacle, or rather the habitation of the Almighty : 
but the nobleſt and moſt exalted way of conſidering 
this infinite ſpace, is that of Sir Iſaac Newton, who 
calls it the Senſorium of the Godhead. Brutes and 
men have their Senſoriola, or little Senſoriums, by 
which they apprehend the preſence, and perceive the 
actions of a few objects that lie contiguous to them. 
Their knowledge and obſervation turn within a very 


narrow circle. But as God Almighty cannot but per- 


ceive and know every thing in which he reſides, infi- 
nite ſpace gives room to infinite knowledge, and is, as 
it were, an organ to Omniſcience. 

Were the ſoul ſeparated from the body, and with 
one glance of thought ſhould ſtart beyond the bounds 
of the creation, ſhould it for millions of years conti- 
nue its progreſs though infinite ſpace with the fame 
activity, it would ſtill find itſelf within the embrace 
of its Creator, and encompaſſed round with the im- 
menſity of the Godhead. Whilſt we are in the body, 
he is not leſs preſent with us, becauſe he is coneealed 


from us. O that I knew where I might find him! ſays 


Fob. Behold I go forward, but he is not there! and back= 
ward, but I cannot perceive him. On the left-hand, where 
he dots wark, but I cannot behold him : he hideth himſelf on 
the right-hand, that I cannot fee him. In ſhort, reaſon, 
as well as revelation, aſſures us, that he cannot be ab- 
ſent from us, notwithitanding he is undiſcovered by 
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In this conſideration of God Almighty's Omnipre- 
ſence and Omniſcence, every uncomfortable thought 
vaniſhes, He cannot but regard every thing that has 
being, eſpecially ſuch of his creatures who fear they 
are not regarded by him, He is privy to all their 
thoughts, and to that anxiety of heart in particular, 
which is apt to trouble them on this occaſion : For as 
it is impoſhble he ſhould overlook any of his creatures, 
ſo we may be confident that he regards with an eye of 
mercy thoſe who endeavour to recommend themſelves 
to his notice, and in an unfeigned humility of heart 
think themſelves unworthy that he ſhould be mindful 


of them. 


On the IMmmorRTALLITY of the Sour. 


WW Ben my freed foul to its bright ſphere ſball fly, 
Through boundleſs orbs eternal regions ſpy, 
And, like the Sun, be all one glorious eye. SHAKESPEAR, 


IT WAS yeſterday walking alone in one of my friend's 
woods, and loſt myſelf in it very agreeably; as I 
was running over in my mind the ſeveral arguments 
that eſtabliſh the great point, which is the baſis of mo- 
rality, and the ſource of all the pleaſing hopes and ſe- 
cret joys that can ariſe in the heart of a reaſonable 
creature, viz. the immortality of the ſoul, I conſidered 
the ſeveral proofs drawn, | 

Firſt, From the nature of the ſoul itſelf, and parti- 
cularly its immateriality; which, though not abſolutely 
neceflary to the eternity of its duration, has, I think, 
been evinced to almoſt a demonſtration. 

Secondly, From its paſhons and ſentiments, as par- 
ticularly from its love of exiſtence, its horror of anni- 
Milation, and its hopes of immortality ; with that ſecret 
1 8 ſatis- 
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ſatisfaction which it finds in the practice of virtue, and 
that uneaſineſs which follows in it upon the commiſhon 
of vice. 

Thirdly, From the nature 'of the Supreme Being, 
whoſe juſtice, goodneſs, wiſdom, and veracity, are all 
concerned in this great point. 

But among theſe and other excellent arguments for 
the immortality of the ſoul, there is one drawn from 
the perpetual progreſs of the ſoul to its perfeCtion, 
without a poſlibility of ever arriving at it ; which is a 
hint that I do not remember to have feen opened and 
improved by others who have written on this ſubject, 
though it ſeems to me to carry a great weight with it. 
How can it enter into the thought of man, that the 
ſoul, which is capable of ſuch immenſe perfections, 
and receiving new improvements to all eternity, fhall 
fall away into nothing, almoſt as ſoon as it is created? 
Are ſuch abilities made for no purpoſe? A brute 
arrives at a point of perfection that he can never paſs ; 
in a few years he has all the endowments he is capa- 
ble of; and were he to live a thouſand more, would be 
the ſame thing he is at preſent. Were a human ſoul 
thus at a ſtand in its accompliſhments, were its facul- 


ties to be full blown, and capable of no further en- 


largement, I would imagine it might fall away inſen- 
ſibly, and drop at once into a ſtate of annihilation. 
But can we believe a thinking being, that is in a per- 
petual progreſs of improzement, and travelling on from 
perfection to perfection, after having juſt looked abroad 
into the works of its Creator, and made a few diſco- 
veries of his infinite goodneſs, wiſdom, and power, 
muſt periſh at its firſt ſetting- out, and in the very be- 
ginning of its enquiries? 

Man, conſidered in his preſent ſtate, ſeems only ſent 
into the world to propagate his kind. He provides 
himſelf with a ſucceſſor, and immediately quits his 
poſt to make room for him. He does not ſeem born 
to enjoy life, but to 8 it down to others. This 

| 2 | 1s 
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is not ſurpriſing to conſider in animals which are form- 
cd for our uſe, and can finith their buſineſs in a ſhort 
life, The filk-worm, after having ſpun her taſk, lays 
her eggs, and dies. But man can never have taken 
1 his full meaſure of knowledge, has not time to ſub- 
due his paſſions, eftabliſh his foul in virtue, and come 
up to the perfection of his nature, before he is hurried 
o the ſtage. Would an infinitely wiſe Being make 
fuch glorious creatures for ſo mean a purpoſe? Can 
he delight in the production of ſuch abortive intelli- 

ences, ſuch ſhort-lived reaſonable beings? Would 
- give us talents that are not to be exerted ? Capaci- 
ties that are not to be gratiſied ? How can we find that 
wiſdom, which ſhines through all his works, in the for- 
mation of man, without locking on this world as only a 
nurſery for the next, and believing that the ſeveral ge- 


nerations of rational. creatures, which riſe and diſap- 


pear in ſuch ſucceſſion, are only to receive their firſt 
rudiments of exiſtence here, and afterwards to be trans- 
planted into a more friendly climate, where they may 
ſpread and flourith to all eternity ? 

There is not, in my opinion, a more pleaſing and tri- 
umphant conſideration in religion, than this of the 
perpetual progreſs which the foul makes towards the 

perfection of its nature, without ever arriving at a pe- 
riod in it. To look upon the ſoul as going on from 
ftrength to ſtrength ; to confider that it is to ſhine for 
ever with new acceſſions of glory, and brighten to all e- 
ternity; that it will ſtill be adding virtue to virtue, and 
knowledge to knowledge; carries iu it ſomething won- 
derfully agreeable to that ambition which is natural to 
the mind of man. Nay, it mult be a proſpect pleaſing 
to God himſelf, to fee his creation for ever beautifying 
in his eyes, and drawing nearer to him by greater de- 
grees of reſemblance. Tp 
. - Methinks this ſingle conſideration of the progreſs of 

a ſinite ſpirit to perfection, will be ſufficient to cxtin- 
| guiſh 
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guiſn all envy in inferior nature, and all contempt in ſu- 
perior. The Cherubim, which now appears as a God to 
a human ſoul, knows very well that the period will 
come about in eternity, when the human foul. will be 
as perfect as he himſelf now is; nay, when it ſhall look 
down upon that degree of perfeCtion, as much as it 
now falls ſhort of it. It is true, the higher nature til! 
advances, he by that means preſerves the diſtance and 
ſuperiority in the ſcale of beings ; but he knows, how 
high ſoever the ſtation is of which he ſtands poſſeſſed 
at preſent, the inferior nature will at length mount up 
to it, and ſhine forth in the ſame degree of glory. 

With what aſtoniſhment and veneration may we 
look into our own ſouls, where there are ſuch hidden 
ſtores of virtue and knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted ſour- 
ces of perfection? We know not yet what we ſhall 
be, nor will it ever enter into the heart of man to con- 
ceive the glory that will be always in reſerve for him. 
The ſoul, . confidered with its Creator, is like one of 
thoſe mathematical lines that may draw nearer to one 
another to all eternity, without a poſſibility of touching; 
and can there be a thought ſo tranſporting, as to con- 
ſider ourſelves in theſe perpetual approaches to him, 
who is not only the ſtandgrd of perfection, but of hap- 
pineſs ? | 
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On the VicissITvuDE of MATERIAL BEINGS. 


Where is the duſt that bas not been alive 
The ſpade, the plough, diflurb our anceflors : 
From human mould we reap our daily bread. Vous. 


N a late converſation among ſome of the great and 
the wiſe, Theron, a man of wealth and figure, but 
unacquainted with philoſophic ſcience, ſat in the midſt 
of his friends of both ſexes in a ſtately room, with rich 
variety of furniture. Theron complained, that he 
had often heard it ſaid, how much awe were all indebted 
to the country and the plough, But for his part, he knew 
no obligation that we had to that low rank of mankind, 
whoſe life is taken up in the fields, the woods, and the 
meadows ; but that they paid their rents well, that the 
gentlemen might live at their eaſe. Crito was pleaſed 
to ſeize the occaſion, and entertained the gay audience 
with a ſurpriſing lecture of philoſophy. 

« Permit me, Theron, ſaid he, to be an advocate for 
the peaſant; and I can draw up a long account of par- 
ticulars for which you are indebted to the field and the 
foreſt, and to the men that cultivate the ground, and are 
engaged in rural buſineſs. Look around you on all the 
furniture of the room, furvey your own cloathing, caſt 
your eyes on the ſplendid array of Therina and Perſis, 
and the other ladies near them, and you will find, that, 
except a few glittering ſtones, and a little gold and 
filver which were dug out of the bowels of the earth, 
you can ſcarce ſee any thing that was not once growing 
green upon the ground, through the various labours 
of the planter and the ploughman. Whence came 
the floor you tread on, part whereof is inlaid with 
wood of different colours? Whence theſe fair pan- 
nels of wainſcot, and the cornice that encompaſſes and 
adorns the room? Whence this lofty room of cedar, 
and the carved ornaments of it? Are they not all the 
ſpoils of the trees of the forelt ? Were not theſe 
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once the verdant ſtandard of the grove or the moun- 
tain? What are your hangings of gay tapeſtry ? 
Are they not owing to the fleece of the ſheep, which 
bortowed their nouriſhment from the graſs of the 
meadows? Thus the finery of your parlour once was 
raſs; and ſhould you favour me with a turn into your 
1E I could ſhew that the curtains, and the 
linen and coſtly covering, where you take your nightly 
repoſe, were ſome years ago all growing in the fields. 
But I need not retire from the place where we are 
ſeated, to give you abundant diſcoveries of this truth: 
Is not the hair of camels a part of the materials which 
compoſe thoſe rich curtains which hang down by the 
windows, and the ealy chairs which accommodate 
your friends? And if you think a little, you will find 
that camels with their hair were made of graſs, as well 
as the ſheep with the wool. What are the books that 
lie in the window, and the little implements of paper 
and wax, pens and wafers, which, I preſume, may be 
found in the eſcritoir ? , They have all the ſame ori- 
ginal; they were once mere vegetables. Paper and 
books owe their being to the tatters of linen which 
were woven of the threads of flax, or hemp; the paſte- 
board covers are compofed- of paper, and the leather 
is the ikin of the calf, that drew its life and exiſtence 
from the meadows. The pen that you write with was 
plucked from the wing of a gooſe, which lived upon 
the graſs of the common; .he inkhorn was borrowed . 
from the front of the grazing ox; the wafer is made of 
the paſte of bread-coru; and the wax is originally plun- 
dered from the bee,. who ſtole it out of a thouſand 
flowers. 4:45" 1 ore 
Permit me, ladies, ſaid the philoſopher, to mention 
your dreſs; too nice a ſubject indeed for a fcholar to 
pretend any {kill in: But I perſuade myſelf your can- 
dour will not reſent my naming. the rich materials, 
ſince I leave thoſe more important points, the faſhion 


and 
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and the air, to be decided entirely by your ſuperior {kil}, 
Shall I enquire, then, who gave Perſis the ſilken habit 
which ſhe wears? did ſhe not borrow it from the worm 
that ſpun thoſe ſhining threads? And whence did the 
worm borrow it? from the leaves of the mulberry tree, 
which was planted. and nouriſhed for that, purpoſe by 
the country ſwain. May I aſk again, how came Theri- 
na by the fine linen which ſhe is pleaſed to appear in, 
and the coſtly lace of Flanders that ſurrounds it? Was it 
not made of the ſtalks of flax that grew up in the field 
like other vegetables? And are not the fineſt of your 
muſlins owing to the Indian cotton-tree ? Nor can you 
tell me, Theron, one upper garment you have, whether 
coat, cloak, or night-gown, from your ſhoulders to 
your very feet, as rich and as new as you think it, 
which the ſheep or the poor ſilk- worm has not worn 
before you. It is certain the beaver bore your hat 
upon his ſkin; that ſoft fur was his covering before 
it was yours; and the materials of your very ſhoes, 
both the upper part and the ſoles of them, covered the 
calf or the heifer before they were put on your feet: 
all this was graſs at firſt; for we have ſeen that all the 

animal world owes its being to vegetables. | 
Give me leave, madam, ſaid he to Therina, with- 
out offence, to lead you into further wonder. You have 
ſeen that the furniture of the place where we are, as 
well as the precious attire in which you are dreſſed, 
were lately the production and the ornament of the 
foreſt, the meadow, or the garden. But could you for- 
ive me, if I ſhould attempt to perſuade you, that this 
autiful body of, yours, thoſe lovely limbs, were once 
growing alſo in the fields and the meadows ? I ſee, la- 
dies, you are a little ſhocked and ſurpriſed at the 
thought. I confeſs the ideas and ſentiments of philo- 
ſophy are not always ſo courtly and ſo favourable to 
human nature, as to be addrefled to the tender _ : 
| | p N ut. 
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but pardon me, Therina, if I enquire, was not your in- 
fancy nurſed with milk and bread-corn? Have you 
not been fed with wheat, though it was of the fineſt 
kind? and your drink, what has it been but either the 
infuſion of barley, or the juice of the grape; or, for 
variety, perhaps the cyder grove has ſupplied you ? 
The fleſh with which you have been nouriſhed to ſuch 
a well-proportioned ſtature, belonged to four-footed 
animals, or to the fowls of the air; and each of theſe 
have been either fed with corn or graſs. Whence 
then, madam, has your body been ſupported, and what 
do you think it is made of ? 

But it is ſafer to transfer the argument to myſelf. 
Theſe limbs of mine, 'Therina, owe themſelves entirely 
to animal and vegetable food, to the roots, or the 
ſtalks, or the leaves, or the fruit of plants, or the fleſh 
of the brate creatures, which have paſſed through my 
mouth for theſe fifty years, or the mouths of my pa- 
rents before me. This hand would have been worn 
to a mere ſkeleton, my arms had been dry bones, ang 
my trunk and ribs the ſtatue of death, had they not 
all received perpetual recruits from the field. Theſe 
lips which now addreſs you, are of the ſame materials, 
and they were once growing like the graſs of the earth. 
This very fleſh, which I call mine now, did belong to 
the ſheep or the ox before it was part of me; and it 
ſerved to cloath their bones before it covered mine. 
You know, Theron, you are a gentleman who delight 
in rural ſports, when you reſide at your country ſeat, 
and you love to feaſt on the game that you have pur- 
ſued. Did you ever ſuppoſe that any part of yourſelf 
was once hurried through the air in the breaſt of a 
frighted partridge, which came before night into your 
net? Or that any piece of you was driven through 
the fields before the full-mouthed hounds on the legs 
of a hunted hare, which was the next day prepared 
Jor your table? Had you ever ſo ſtrange a VR a 

this 
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this? And can you believe it now? Or, upon 2 te 
ſurvey of that argument, can you tell how to deny it? [ 
And what are hares and partridges made of, but grow- t] 
. Ing herbage, or ſhattered corn ? 1 
It is true, you have ſometimes taſted fiſh, either from f 
the ſea or rivers ; but even theſe in their original are ti 
alſo: ſorts of graſs; they have been fed partly by ſea- g 
weeds, and partly by lefler fiſh, which they have de- 2 
voured, whoſe prime and natural nouriſhment was 1 
from ſome vegetable matter in the watery world. In V 
ſhort, Sir, I am free to declare, that whether I have 3 


eaten cheeſe or butter, bread or milk, whether I have 

fed on the ox or the ſheep, or the fowls of the air, I am 

certain that this body and theſe limbs of mine, even to 

my teeth and nails, and the hair of my head, are all bor- 
rowed originally from the vegetable creation. Every ( 

thing of me, that is not a -hinting power, that is not 
mind or ſpirit, was once growing like graſs on the ground, 
or was made of the roots which ſupported ſome green 

- aErbage, | | 

It And now, Theron, what do you think of all theſe 
adoxes? Which of them do you cavil at? Which 
ſms you room for doubt or queſtion ? Is not phi- 
loſophy an entertaining ſtudy, that teaches us our ori- 
ginal, and the aſtoniſhing operations of Divine Wiſdom 
and Providence? Butit teaches us alſo to have humble 
thoughts of ourfelves, and to remember whence we 
came.” Theron, to conclude the diſcourſe, confeſſ- 
ed his ſurpriſe and conviction; he acknowledged the 
juſtice of Crito's whole argument, gave him hearty 
thanks for his inſtructive lecture, and refolved to re- 
member thoſe amazing ſcenes of the operations of na- 
ture, and the adorable wiſdom of God his Maker. 
Nor ſhall I ever forget, ſaid he, the ſtrange and unex- 
peed dependence of man on all the meaner parts of 
the creation. I am convinced, that pride wwas never 
made for man, when I ſee how much a-kin his body 1s 
| | 922 a to 
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to the fowls of the air, and beaſts of the earth. And 
I think, ſaid he, I am more indebted to my tenants 
than ever I could have imagined z nor will I caſt ſuch 
a ſcornful eye again on the grazier and the farmer, 
ſince this fleſh and blood of mine, as well as the furni- 
ture of my houſe, and the cloaths I wear, were once 
growing in the fields or the woods, under their care 
and cultivation; and I find I am nearer a-kin to them, 
<ſince this ſelf of mine, with all the finery that covers it, 
was made originally of the ſame materials with them, 
and their coarſer coverings, | 


On the Croicr of preſent and future Hayyiness 
and MisERY, 


The wintry blaſis of deith 1 
Kill not the buds of virtue : no, they ſpread 

Beneath the heawv*nly beams of brighter ſuns, 

Tbro' endleſs ages, into brighter power Tuousox. 


Lewd young fellow ſeeing an aged hermit go by 
him barefoot, Father, ſays he, you are in a very 
miſerable condition, if there is not another world. True, 
ſon, ſaid the hermit, but what 1s thy condition, if there is? 

Man is a creature deſigned for two different lives. His 

firſt life is ſhort and tranſient; his ſecond, permanent 

| and laſting, —The queſtion we are all concerned 
in is this, In which of theſe two lives is it our chief 
intereſt to make ourſelves happy? Or, in other 
words, Whether we ſhould endeavour to ſecure to our- 
ſelves the pleaſures and gratifications of a life which is 
uncertain and precarious, and in its utmoſt length of 
a very inconliderable duration; or to ſecure to our- 
ſelves the pleaſures of a life which is fixed and ſettled, 


and 
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and will never end? Every man, upon the firſt hear- 
ing of this queſtion, knows very well which ſide of it 
he ought to cloſe with. But however right we are in 
theory, it is plain that in practice we adhere to the 
wrong fide of the queſtion. We make proviſion for 
this life, as though it were never to have an end; and 
for the other life, as though it were never to have a be- 
ginning. | 

Should a Spirit of ſuperior rank, who is a ſtranger to 
human nature, accidentally alight upon the earth, and 
take a ſurvey of its inhabitants, what would his notions 
of us be? Would not he think that we are a ſpecics 
of beings made for quite different ends and purpoſes 
than what we really are? Muſt not he imagine, that 
we are placed in this world to get riches and honours ? 
Would not he think that it was our duty to toil after 
wealth, and ſtation, and title? Nay, would not he be- 
lieve we were forbidden poverty by threats of eternal 
puniſhment, and enjoined to purſue our pleaſures under 
pain of damnation? He would certainly imagine 


that we were influenced by a ſcheme of duties quite 


oppoſite to thoſe which are indeed preſcribed to us. 
And truly, according to ſuch-an imagination, he mult 
conclude, that we are a ſpecies of the moſt obedient 
creatures in the univerſe; that we are conſtant to our 


duty, and that we keep a ſteady eye on the end for 


which we were ſent hither, 

But how great would be his aſtoniſhment, when he 
learned that we were beings not deſigned to exiſt in 
this world above threeſcore and ten years; and that 
the greateſt part of this buſy ſpecies falls ſhort even of 
that age! How would he be loſt in horror and admi- 


ration, when he ſhould know that this ſet of creatures, 


who lay out all their endeavours for this life, which 
ſcarce deſerves the name of exiſtence ; when, I ſay, he 
ſhould know that this ſet of creatures are to exiſt to all 
eternity in another life, for which they makejno pre- 
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paration? Nothing can be a greater diſgrace to rea- 
ſon, than that men, who are perſuaded of theſe two 
different ſtates of being, ſhould be perpetually employ- 
ed in providing for a life of threeſcore and ten years, 
and neglecting to make proviſion for that, which after 
many myriads of years, will be ſtill new, and {till in. 
its beginning; eſpecially when we conſider that our 
endeavours for making ourſelves great, or rich, or 
honourable, or whatever elſe we place our happineſs 
in, may after all prove unſucceſsful; whereas if we 
conſtantly and _— endeavour to make ourſelves. 
happy in the other life, we are ſure that our endea- 
vours will ſucceed, and that we ſhall not be diſappoint- 
ed of our hope. 

The following queſtion is ſtarted by one of the 
ſchoolmen. Suppoſing the whole body of the earth 
were a great ball or maſs of the fineſt ſand, and that a 
ſingle grain or particle of this ſand ſhould be annihi- 
lated every thouſand years. Suppoling then that you 
had it in your choice to be happy all the while this 
prodigious maſs of ſand was conſuming by this flow 
method, till there was not a grain of it left, on con- 
dition you ſhould be miſerable for ever after; or, ſup- 
poſing that you might be happy for ever after, on con- 
dition you ſhould be miſerable till the whole maſs of 
ſand were annihilated at the rate of one grain in a 
thouſand years; which of theſe two caſes would you 
make your choice ? 

It muſt be confeſſed, in this cafe, ſo many thouſands 
of years are to the imagination as a kind of eternity, 
though in reality they do not bear ſo great a propor- 
tion to that duration which is to follow them, as an 
unit does to the greateit number you can put together 
in figures, or as one of thoſe ſands to the ſuppoſed 
heap. Reaſon therefore tells us, without any matter 
of heſitation, which would be the better part in this 
choice. However, as I have before intimated, our 
reaſon might in ſuch a caſe be ſo overſet by the im- 
agination, as to diſpoſe. 38 perſons to ſink under 
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the conſideration of the great length of the firſt 
part of this duration, and of the great diſtance of that 
ſecond duration which is to ſucceed it. The mind, 
I ſay, might give itſelf up to that happineſs which is 
at hand, conſidering that it is ſo very near, and that 
it would laſt ſo very long. But when the choice we 
actually have before us is this, whether we will chuſe 
to be happy for the ſpace of only threeſcore and ten, 
nay perhaps of only twenty or ten years, I may ſay of 
only a day or an hour, and miſerable to all eternity; 
or, on the contrary, miſcrable for this ſhort term of 
years, and happy for a whole eternity : what words 
are ſuſſicient to expreſs that folly and want of conſider- 
ation, which, in ſuch a caſe, would make a wrong 
choice ? 7 | 

I here put a caſe even at the worſt, by ſuppoſing 
(what ſeldom happens) that a courſe of virtue makes 
us miſerable in this life: but if we ſuppoſe (as it ge- 
nerally happens) that virtue would make us more hap- 
PY, even in this life, than a contrary courſe of vice; 
how can we ſufficiently condemn the ſtupidity or mad- 
neſs of thoſe perſons who are capable of making ſo ab- 
ſurd a choice ? 

Every wiſe man, therefore, will conſider this life 
only as it may conduce to the happineſs of the other, 
and chearfully ſacrifice the pleaſures of a few years to 
thoſe of an eternity. 


—— — — 
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The MouUuNTAiN of MisERIEs; A VISION. 


By outward fbow, 
Aden judge of bappineſs and woe : 
Seeh virtue,-and of that poſſeſt, 
To Providence reſign the reſt. GAY. 


misfortunes of mankind were caſt into a public 
ock, in-order to be cqually. diſtributed among the 
93g he whole 


1 is a celebrated thought of Socrates, That if all the 
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whole ſpecies, thoſe who now think themſelves the 
moſt unhappy, would prefer the ſhare they are already 
poſſeſſed of, before that which would fall to them by 
ſuch a diviſion. Horace has carried the thought a 
great deal further; which implies, that the hardſhips 

or misfortunes we lie under, are more eaſy to us than 
thoſe of any other perſon would be, in caſe we ſhould 
change conditions with him. 

As I was ruminating on theſe two remarks, and 
ſeated in my elbow chair, I inſenſibly fell aſleep ; when 
on a ſudden, methought there was a proclamation 
made by Jupiter, that every mortal thould bring in his 
griefs and calamities, and throw them together in a 
heap. There was a large plain appointed for this 

purpoſe. I took my ſtand in the centre of it, and ſaw 
with a great deal of pleaſure the whole human ſpecies 
marching one after another, and throwing down their 
ſeveral loads, which immediately grew up into a pro- 
digious mountain, that ſeemed to riſe above the clouds. 

There was a certain lady of a thin airy ſhape, who 
was very active in this folemnity. She carried a m 
nifying glaſs in one of her hands, and was cloathed in 
a looſe flowing robe, embroidered with ſeveral figures 
of fiends and ſpectres, that diſcovered themſelves in a 
thouſand chimerical ſhapes, as her garment hovered in 
the wind. There was ſomething wild and diſtracted 
in her looks. Her name was Fancy. She led up 
every mortal to the appointed place, after having very 
ofhiciouſly aſſiſted him in making up his pack, and 
laying it upon his ſhoulders. My heart melted with- 
in me to ſee my fellow-creatures groaning under their 
reſpeCtive burdens, and to conſider that prodigious 
bulk of human calamities which lay before me. 

There were, however, ſeveral perſons who gave me 
great diverſivn upon this occaſion. I obſerved one 
bringing in a fardel very carefully concealed under 
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an old embroidered cloak, which, upon his throwing-it 
into the heap, I diſcovered to be Poverty. Another, 
after a great deal of puffing, threw down his luggage; 
which, upon examining, I found to be his wife. _ 

There were multitudes of lovers ſaddled with very 
whimfical burdens, compoſed of darts and flames; but 
what was very odd, though they ſighed as if their 
hearts would break under theſe bundles of calamities, 
they could not perſuade themſelves to caſt them into 
the t-ap when they came up to it; but after a few 
faint efforts, ſhook their heads, and marched away, 
as heavy loaded as they came. I ſaw multitudes of 
old women throw down their wrinkles, and ſeveral 
young ones who ſtripped themſelves of a tawny ſkin, 
There were very great heaps of red noſes, large lips, 
and-ruſty teeth,” The truth of it is, I was ſurpriſed to 
fee the greateſt part of the mountain made up of 
bodily deforraities. Obſerving one advance towards 
the heap with a larger cargo than ordinary upon his 
back, 1 found, upon his nearer approach, that it was 
only a natural hump, which he diſpoſed of with great 
joy of heart, among this collection of human miſeries. 
There were likewiſe diſtempers of all ſorts; though 
I could not but obſerve, that there were many more 
- imaginary than real. 

One little packet I could not but take notice of, 
which was a complication of the diſeaſes incident to 
human nature, and was in the hands of a great many 
ne people: this was called the ſpleen. But what 
molt of all ſurpriſed me was a remark I made, that 
there was not a ſingle vice or folly thrown into the 
whole heap: at which I was very much aſtoniſhed, 
having concluded within myſelf, that every one would 
, take this opportunity of getting rid of his paſſions, pre- 

judices, and frailties. 
I took notice in particular of a very profligate fel- 
low, who I did not queſtion came loaded with his 
| crimes; 
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crimes; but upon ſearching into his bundle, I found 
that inſtead of throwing his guilt from him, he had 
only laid down his memory, He was followed by a- 
nother worthleſs rogue, who flung away his modeſty 
inſtead of his ignorance. | 

When the whole race of mankind had thus caft 
down their burdens, the Fantome, which had been fo 
buſy on this occaſion, ſeeing me an idle ſpectator of 
what paſſed, approached towards me. I grew uneaſy 
at her preſence, when on a ſudden ſhe held her mag- 
nifying glaſs full before ay eyes. I no ſooner ſay my 
face in it, but I was ſtartled at the ſhortneſs of it, which 
now appeared to me in the utmoſt aggravation. The 
immoderate breadth of the features made me very much 
out of humour with my own countenance; upon 
which I threw it from me like a maſk. It happened 
very luckily, that one who ſtood by me had juſt before 
thrown down his viſage, which it ſeems was too long 
for him. It was indeed extended to a moſt ſhameful 
length: I believe the very chin was, modeſtly ſpeak- 
ing, as long as my whole face. We had both of us an 
opportunity of mending ourſelves; and all the contri- 
butions being now brought* in, r man was at 
liberty to change his misfortunes for thoſe of another 
perſon. But as there aroſe many new incidents in the 
ſequel of my viſion, I ſhall reſerve them for the ſubject 
of my next paper. 


— 2 
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The VISION continued. 


All-gracious Providence is good and wiſe, 
Alike in bat it gives, and what denics. : Porr. 


1. my laſt paper I gave my readers a fight of that 


Mountain of Miſeries, which was made up of thoſe 
ſeveral calamities that afflict the minds of men. I 
ſaw, with 'unſpeakable pleaſure, the whole ſpecies thus 
| 21 delivered 
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delivered froth its ſorrows; though at the ſame time, 
as we ſtood round the heap, and ſurveyed the ſeveral 
materials of which it was compoſed, there was ſcarce a 
mortal in this vaſt multitude who did not diſcover 
what he thought pleaſures and bleſſings of life; and 
wondered how the owners of them evet came to look 
upon them as burdens and grievances. 

As we were regarding very attentively this confuſion 
ef miſeries, this chaos of calamity, Jupiter iflued out 
a ſecond proclamation, that every one was now at 
liberty to change his affliction, and to return to his ha- 
bitation with any other ſuch bundle as ſhould be de- 
livered to him. 

Upon this, Fancy began again to beſtir herſelf, and 
parcelling out the whole heap with incredible activity, 
recommended to every one his particular packet. The 
hurry and confuſion at this time was not to be ex- 
prefled. Some obſervations which I made upon this 
occaſion I ſhall communicate to the public. A vene- 
rable grey-headed man, who had laid down the cholic, 
and who I found wanted an heir to his eſtate, ſnatched 
up an undutiful fon, that had been thrown into the 
heap by an angry father. The graceleſs youth, in leſs 
than a quarter of an hour, pulled the old gentleman by 
the beard, and had like to have knocked his brains out; 
ſo that, meeting the true father, who came towards him 
in a fit of the gripes, he begged him to take his fon 
again, and give him back his cholic; but they were 
incapable either of them to recede from the choice 
they had made. A poor galley-flave, who had thrown 
down his chains, took up the gout in their ſtead ; but 
made ſuch wry faces, that one might eaſily perceive he 
was no great gainer by the bargain. It was pleaſant 
enough to ſee the ſeveral exchanges that were made, 
for ſickneſs againſt poverty, hunger agaiult | want of 


n and care agaipit Pain. 
The 
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The female world were very buſy among them- 
ſelves in bartering for features; one was trucking a 
lock of grey hairs for a carbuncle; another was mak- 
ing over a ſhort waiſt for a pair of round ſhoulders; 
and a third cheapening a bad face for a loſt reputation: 
but on all theſe occaſions there was not one of them 
who did not think the new blemiſh, as ſoon as ſhe had 
got it into her poſſeſhon, much more diſagreeable than 
the old one. I made the ſame obſervation on every 
other misfortune or calamity,” which every one of the 
aſſembly brought upon himſelf, in lieu of what he had 
parted with; whether it be that all the evils which be- 
fal us are in ſome meaſure ſuited and proportioned 
to our ſtrength, or that every evil becomes more ſup- 
portable by our being accuſtomed to it, I ſhall not de- 
termine. : 

I could not from my heart forbear pitying the poor 
hump-backed gentleman mentioned in the former 
paper, who went off a very well-ſhaped perſon with a 
ſtone in his bladder; nor the fine gentleman who had 
ſtruck up a bargain with him, that limped through 
the whole aſſembly of ladies who uſed to admire him, 
with a pair of ſhoulders peeping over his head. 

I muſt not omit my own particular adventure.— 
My friend with the long viſage had no ſooner taken 
upon him my ſhort face, but he made ſuch a groteſque 
figure in it, that as I looked upon him I could not for- 
bear laughing at myſelf, infomuch that I put my own 
face out of countenance. 'The poor gentleman was 
ſo ſenſible of the ridicule, that I found he was aſhamed 
of what he had done: on the other fide, I found that I 
myſelf had got no great reaſon to triumph; for as I went 
to touch my forehead, I miſſed the place, and clapped my 
finger upon wy upper lip. Beſides, as my noſe was ex- 
ceedingly prominent, I gave it two or three unlucky 
knocks, as I was playing my hand about my face, and aim- 
ing at ſome other part of it, I ſaw two other gentlemen 
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by me, who were in the ſame ridiculous circum- 
ſtances, ——Theſe had made a fooliſh ſwap between a 
couple of thick bandy-legs, and two long trap-ſticks 
that had no calves to them. One of theſe looked like 
a man walking upon ſtilts, and was ſo lifted up into 
the air above his ordinary height, that his head turned 
round with itz while the other made ſuch aukward 
circles as he attempted to walk, that he ſcarce knew 
how to move forward upon his new ſupporters : ob- 
ſerving him to be a very pleaſant kind of a fellow, I 
ſtuck my cane into the ground, and told him I 
would lay a bottle of wine that he did not march up 
to it in a line that I drew for him, in a quarter of an 
hour. | 
The heap was at laſt diſtributed among the two 
ſexes, who made a moſt piteous fight, as they wander- 
ed up and down under the preſſure of their ſeveral 
burdens. The whole plain was filled with murmurs 
and complaints, groans and Jamentations. Jupiter, 
at length, taking compaſhon upon the poor mortals, 
ordered them a ſecond time to lay down their loads, 
with a deſign to give every one his own again. They 
diſcharged thetnſelves with a great deal of pleaſure ; 
after which, the Fantome, which had led them into 
ſuch groſs deluſion, was commanded to diſappear, 
There was ſent in her ſtead a Goddeſs of quite a dif- 
ferent figure: her motions were ſteady and compoſed, 
ald her aſpeCt ſerious and chearful. She every now 
and then caſt her eyes towards Heaven, and fixed them 
upon Jupiter. Her name was Patience, She had no 
ſooner placed herſelf by the Mount of Sorrows, but, 
what I thought "ay TOONS the whole heap ſunk 
to ſuch a degree, that it did not appear a third part ſo 


big as it was before, She afterwards returned every 
man his own proper calamity, and teaching him how 
to bear it in the moſt commodious manner, he march- 

ed off with it contentedly, being very well pleaſed 3 * 
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he had not been left to his own choice, as to the kind 
of evils which fell to his lot. is 
Beſides the ſeveral pieces of morality to be drawn 
out of this viſion, I learnt from it never to repine at 
my own misfortunes, or to envy the happineſs of ano- 
ther, ſince it is impoſſible for any man to form a right 
judgment of his neighbour's | ſufferings 3 for which 
— alſo I have determined, never to think too 
lightly of another's complaints, but to regard the ſor- 
rows of my fellow · creatures with ſentiments of huma- 
nity and compaſſion. 


— 


The VISION of ALME T. 
AN EASTERN STORY. 


Fortune her gifts may variouſly diſpoſe 

And theſe be bappy call'd, unhappy thoſe ; 

But heaven's juft K equal will appear, 

Whiletheſe are plac d in hope, and thoſe in fear. Porx. 


LMET, the Derviſe, who watched the ſacred 
lamp in the ſepulchre of the Prophet, as he one 
day roſe up from the devotions of the morning, which 
he had performed at the gate of the temple, with his 
body turned towards the eaſt, and his forehead upon 
the earth, ſaw before him a man in ſplendid apparel, 
attended by a long retinue, who gazed ſteadfaſtly on 
him, with a look of mournful complacency, and ſeem- 
ed deſirous to ſpeak but unwilling to offend. 

The Derviſe, after a ſhort ſilence, advanced, and fa» 
luting him with the calm dignity which independence 
confers upon humility, requeſted that he would reveal 
his purpoſe. | | 

« Almet, ſaid the ſtranger, thou ſeeſt before thee a 
man, whom the hand of proſperity has overwhelmed 
with wretchedneſs. Whatever I once deſired as the 

means 
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means of happineſs, I now poſſeſs; but I am not yet 
happy, and therefore I deſpair, I regret the lapſe of 
time, becauſe it glides away without enjoyment z and 
as I expect nothing in the future but the vanities of 
the paſt, I do not wiſh that the future ſhould arrive. 
Yet I tremble leſt it ſhould be cut off; and my heart 
ſinks when T anticipate the moment, in which eternity 
ſhall cloſe over the vacuity of my life, like the ſeas 
upon the path of a ſhip, and leave no traces of my ex- 
iſtence more durable than the furrow which remains 
after the waves have united. If in the treaſures of thy 
wiſdom there is any precept to obtain felicity, vouch- 
ſafe it to me: for this purpoſe am I come; a purpoſe 
which yet I fear to reveal, leſt, like all the former, it 
ſhould bo diſappointed.” Almet liſtened with looks of 
aſtoniſhment and pity, to this complaint of a being, in 
whom reaſon is known to be a pledge of immortality : 


but the ſerenity of his countenance ſoon returned; and, 


{ſtretching out his hands towards heaven, „Stranger, 
ſaid he, the knowledge which I have received from the 
Prophet, I will communicate to thee. 
« As I was ſitting once at the porch of the temple, 
ve and alone, mine eyes wandering among the 
multitude that was ſcattered before me, and while 
I remarked the wearineſs and ſolicitude which was 
viſible in eyery countenance, I was ſuddenly ſtruck 
with a ſenſe of their condition. Wretched mortals ! 
faid I, to what purpoſe are you buſy ? If to produce 
happineſs, by whom is it enjoyed ? Do the linens of E- 
gypt, and the filks of Perſia, beſtow fclicity on thoſe 
who wear them, equal to the wretchedneſs of yonder 
ſlaves, whom I ſee leading the camels that bring them? 
Is the fineneſs of the texture, or the ſplendour of the 
tints, regarded with delight by thoſe whom cuſtom has 
rendered them familiar? Or, can the power of habit 
render others inſenſible of pain, who live only to tra- 


verſe the deſart; a ſcene of dreadful uniformity, where 
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a barren level is bounded only by the horizon; where 
no change of proſpect, nor variety of images, relieve 
the traveller from a ſenſe of toil and danger ; of whirl- 
winds, which in a moment may bury him in the ſand; 
and of thirſt, which the wealthy have given half their 
poſſeſſions to allay? Do thoſe on whom hereditary 
diamonds ſparkle with unregarded luſtre, gain from 
the poſſeſſion what is loſt by the wretch who ſeeks 
them in the mine; who lives excluded from the com- 
mon bounties of nature; to whom even the viciſſitude 
of day and night is not known ; who ſighs in perpe- 
tual darkneſs, and whoſe life is one mournful alterna- 
tive of inſenſibility and labour ? If thoſe are not happy 
who poſſeſs, in proportion as thoſe are wretched who 
beſtow, how vain a dream is the life of man! And 
if there is indeed ſuch difference in the value of ex- 
iſtence, how ſhall we acquit of partiality the hand by 
which this difference has been made ? 

« While my thoughts thus multiplied, and my heart 
burnt within me. I became ſenſible of a ſudden influ- 
ence from above. The ſtreets and the crowds of 
Mecca diſappeared. I found myſelf fitting on the de- 
clivity of a mountain, and perceived at my right hand 
an angel, whom I knew to be Azoran, the miniſter 
of reproof. When I ſaw him I was afraid. I caſt 
my eyes upon the ground, and was about to deprecate 
his anger, when he commanded me to be ſilent. 
© Almet, ſaid he, thou haſt devoted thy life to medita- 
tion, that thy counſel might deliver ignorance from 
the mazes of error, and deter preſumption from the 
precipice of guilt; but the book of nature thou haſt 
read without underſtanding : it is again open before 
thee ; look up, conſider it, and be wiſe.” 

« I looked up, and beheld an incloſure, beautiful 
as the gardens of Paradiſe, but of a ſmall extent. 
Through the middle there was a green walk ; at the 
end a wild deſart; and beyond, impenetrable darkneſs. 
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The walk was ſhaded” with trees of every kind, 
that were covered at once with bloſſoms and fruit; 
innumerable birds were ſinging in the branches; the 
ſs was intermingled with Wen which impreg- 
nated the breeze with fragrance, and painted the path 
with beauty: on the other ſide flowed a gentle tranſ- 
parent ſtream, which was juſt heard to murmur over 
the golden ſands that ſparkled at the bottom; and on 
the other were walks and bowers, fountains, grottos, 
and caſcades, which diverſified the ſcene with endleſs 
variety, but did not conceal the bounds. 
„ While IL was gazing in a tranſport of delight and 
wonder on this enchanting ſpot, I perceived a man 
ſtealing along the walk with a thoughtful and deli- 
berate pace : his eyes were fixed upon the earth, and 
his arms croſſed on his boſom ; he ſometimes ſtarted 
as if a ſudden pang had ſeized him; his countenance 
expreſſed ſolicitude and terror; he looked round with 
a ſigh, and having gazed a moment on the deſart that 
lay — him, he ſeemed as if he wiſhed to ſtop, but 
was impelled forward by ſome inviſible power: his 


features, however, ſoon ſettled again into a calm me- 


lancholy; his eyes were again fixed on the ground, 


but he went on as before, with apparent reluctance, 


but without emotion. I was ſtruck with his appear- 


ance; and, turning haſtily to the angel, was about to 


enquire. what could produce ſuch infelicity in a being, 
ſurrounded with every object that could gratify every 
ſenſe; but he prevented my requeſt : „The Book of 


Nature, ſaid Wy is before thee; look up, conſider it, 


and be wiſe.” I looked and beheld a valley between 


two. mountains that were craggy and barren : On the 

ath there was no verdure, and the mountains afford- 
ed no ſhade; the ſun burnt in the zenith, and every 
ſpring was dried up: but the valley terminated in a 
country that was pleaſant and fertile, ſhaded with 
woods, and adorned with buildinge. At à ſecond 


view, 
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view, I diſcovered a man in this valley, meagre indeed 
and naked, but his countenance was chearful, and his 
deportment active: He kept his eyes fixed upon the 
country before him, and looked as if he would have 
run, but he was reſtrained, as the other had been im- 
2 by ſome ſecret inſluence: Sometimes, indeed, 
perceived a ſudden expreſſion of pain, and ſome- 
times he ſtopped ſhort as if his foot was pierced by 
the aſperities of the way; but the ſprightlineſs of his 
countenance inſtantly returned, and he paſſed forward 
without appearance of repining or complaint. 

I turned again towards the angel, impatient to en- 
quire from what ſecret ſource happineſs was deriv- 
ed, in a fituation fo different from that in which it 
might have been expected; but he again prevented m 
requeſt: * Almet, ſaid he, remember what thou hall 
ſeen, and let this memorial be written upon the tablet 
of thy heart. Remember, Almet, that the world in 
which thou art placed is but the road to another; and 
that happineſs depends not upon the path, but the 
end: the value of this period of thy exiſtence, is fixed 
by hope and fear. The wretch who wiſhed to linger 
in the garden, who looked round upon its limits.with 
terror, was deſtitute of enjoyment, becauſe he was 
deſtitute of hope, and was perpetually tormented by 
the dread of loſing that which he did not enjoy. The 
ſong of the birds had been repeated till it was not 
heard, and the flowers had ſo often recurred that their 
beauty was not ſeen ; the river glided by unnoticed, and 
he feared to lift his eye, to the proſpect, leſt he ſhould 
behold the waſte that circumſcribed it. But he that 
toiled through the valley was happy, becauſe he look- 
ed forward with hope. Thus, to the ſojourner upon. 
the earth, it is of little moment, -whether the path he 
treads be ſtrewed with flowers or with thorns, it he 
perceives himſelf to approach thoſe regions, in com- 
pariſoa of which the thorns and the flowers of this 
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wilderneſs loſe their diſtinction, and are both alike.im- 
potent to give pleaſure or pain. 

« What then has eternal Wiſdom unequally diſtri- 
buted? That which can make every (tation happy, 
and without which every ſtation mult be, wretched, is 
required by virtue; and virtue is poſſible to all. Re- 
member, Almet, the viſion which thou haſt ſeen; and 
let my words be written on the tablet of thy heart, 
that thou mayeſt direct the wanderer to happineſs, and 
juſtify. God to man,” 2 

While the voice of Azoran was yet ſounding in my 
ear, the proſpect vaniſhed from before me, and I found 
myſelf again ſitting at the porch of the Temple. The 
ſun was gone down, the multitude was retired to reſt, 
and the ſolemn quiet of midnight concurred with the 

reſolution of my doubts to complete the tranquillity of 
my mind. | 

Such, my ſon, was the viſion which the Prophet 
vouchſafed me, not for my ſake only, but for. thine. 
Thou haſt ſought felicity in temporal things; and 
therefore thou art diſappointed. Let not inſtruction 
be loſt upon thee ; but go thy way, let thy flock cloath 
the naked, and thy table feed the hungry; deliver the 
poor from oppreſſion, and let thy converſation be above. 
Thus ſhalt. thou rejoice in hope, and look forward to 
the end. of life as the conſummation of thy felicity. 

Almet, in whoſe breaſt devotion kindled as he ſpake, 
returned into the Temple, and the ſtranger departed in 
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Alas ! you know the cauſe too celle 
The ſalt xvas ſpilt, to me it fell. 
Then, to contribute to my loſs, 
The knife and fort were laidacroſc. 
Taſt aigbt, I vow to Hearn "tis true, | 
Bounce from the fiire a coffin flew. Gar, 


OING yeſterday to dine with an old acquaintance, 
I had the misfortune to find his whole family ve- 
ry much dejected. Upon aſking him the occaſion of 
it, he told me that his wife had dreamt a very ſtrange 
dream the night before, which they were atraid por- 
tended ſome misfortune to themſelves or to their chil- 
dren. At her coming into the room, I oblerved a ſ2r- 
tled melancholy in her countenance, which I ſhould 
have been troubled for, had I not heard from whence 
it proceeded. We were no ſooner ſat down, but after 
having looked upon me a little while,“ My dear, ſays 
ſhe, turning to her huſband, you may now ſee the ſtran- 
ger that was in the candle laſt night.” Soon after this, 
as they began to talk of family affairs, a little boy at 
the upper end of the table told her, that he was to go 
into joining-hand on Thurſday: „ Thurſday! ſays the ; 
no, child, if it pleaſe God, you ſhall not begin upon Chil- 
dermas-day ; tell your writing-maſter that Friday will 
be ſoon enough.” 

I was reflecting within myſelf on the oddneſs of her 
fancy, and wondering that any body would eitavliſh it 
as a rule to loſe a day in every week. In the midit -of 
theſe my muſings, ſhe deſired me to reach her a little 
ſalt upon the point of my knife, which I did in ſuch 
a trepidation and hurry of obedience, that I let it drop 
by the way; at which ſhe immediately ſtartled, and 
ſaid it fell towards her. Upon this I looked ve 
blank; and obſerving the concern of the whole table, 
began to conſider myſelf, with ſome confuſion, as a per- 
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fon that had brought diſaſter upon the family, The 
lady, however, recovering herſelf, after a little ſpace 
ſaid to her huſband with a ſigh, « My dear, misfortunes 
never come ſingle.” My friend, I found, acted but an 
under-part at his table, and being a man of more good 
nature than underſtanding, thinks himſelf obliged to 
fall in with all the paſhons and humours of his yoke- 
fellow: © Do you remember, child, ſaid ſhe, that the 
Pigeon-houſe fell the very afternoon that our careleſs 
wench ſpilt the ſalt on the table? Yes, ſaid he, my dear, 
and the next poſt brought us an account of the bat- 
le of Almanza.” The reader may gueſs at the figure I 
made after having done all this miſchief. I diſpatched 
my dinner as faſt as I could, with my uſual taciturni- 
ty; when, to my utter confuſion, the lady ſee- 
ing me quitting my knife and fork, and laying them a- 
croſs one another upon my plate, defired me that I 
would humour her ſo far as to take them out of that 
figure, and place them fide by fide. What the abſur- 
dity was which I had committed I did not know, but I 
ſuppoſed there was ſome traditionary ſuperſtition in it : 
and therefore, in obedience to the lady of the houſe, I 
diſpoſed of my knife and fork in two parallel lines, 

which is a figure I ſhall always lay them in for the fu 

ture though I do not know the reaſon for it. | 
It is not difficult for a man to ſee that a perſon has 
conceived an averſion to him. For my own part, I 
quickly found, by the lady's looks, that ſhe regarded 
me as a very odd kind of a fellow, with an unfortunate 
aſpect: For which reaſon I took my leave immediately 
after dinner, and withdrew to my own lodgings. Up- 
an my return home, I fell into a profound contemplati. 
on on the evils that attend thoſe ſuperſtitious follies of 
mankind ; how they ſubject us to imaginary afflictions, 
and additional ſorrows, that do not properly come with- 
in our lot. As if the natural calamities of life were 
not ſufficient for it, we turn the moſt indifferent cir- 
cumſtances into misfortunes, and ſuffer as much from 
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trifling accidents as from real evils. I have known 
the ſhooting of a ſtar ſpoil a night's reſt 3 and have 
ſeen a lover grow pale and loſe his appetite, upon the 
plucking of a merry- thought. A ſcreech-owl at mid- 
night has alarmed a family more than a band of rob- 
bers 3 nay, the voice of a cricket has truck more tet- 
ror than the roaring of a lion. There is nothing fo 
inconſiderable, Which may not appear dreadful to an 
imagination filled with omens and prognoſtics. A 
ruſty nail, or crooked pin, ſnocts up into ꝓrodigies. 

1 remember I was once in a mixed aſſembly, that 
was full of noiſe and mirth, when on a ſudden an old 
woman unluckily obſerved there was thifteen of us in 
company. This remark ſtruck a panie terror into 
ſeveral who were peſent, inſomuch that one or two of 
the ladies were going to leave the room; but a friend 
of mine taking notice that one of our female compa- 
nions was big with child, affirmed there were fourteen 
in the room, and that inſtead of portending that one of 
the company ſhould die, it plainly foretold that one of 
them ſhould be born. Had not my friend found this 
experiment to break the omen, I queſtion not but half 
the women in company would have fallen fick that very 
night. . 4 

Ih old maid, that is troubled with the vapours, pre- 
duces infinite diſturbance 'of this kind among her 
friends and neighbours. I know a maiden aunt of a 11 
great family, who is one of thoſe antiquated Sybils, 11 
that forbodes and propheſies from one end of the year 1 
to the other. She is always ſeeing apparitions, and 1 
hearing death-watches; and was the other day almoſt Mi 
frightened out of her wits by the great 2 0 
that howled in the ſtable at the time when ſhe lay 1 | 
of the tooth-ach. Such an extravagant caſt of mind "8 
engages multitudes of people not only in impertinent Vi 
terror, but in ſupernumerary duties of li and ariſes | 
from that fear and ignorance which are natural to the 
ul of man, The horror with which we entertain 
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the thoughts of death, or indeed of any future evil, 
and the uncertainty of its approach, fill a melancholy 
mind with innumerable apprehenſions and ſuſpicions, 
and conſequently diſpoſe it to the obſervance of ſuch 
groundleſs prodigies and predictions. For as it is the 
chief concern of wife men to retrench the evils of 
life by the reaſonings of philoſophy, it is the employ- 
ment of fools to multiply them by the ſentiments of 
ſuperſtition. - e | | 
For my own part, I ſhould be very much troubled 
were I endowed with this divining quality, though it 
ſhould inform 'me truly of every thing that can befal 
me; I would not anticipate the reliſh of any happineſs, 
nor feel the weight of any miſery, before it actually ar- 
rives. ff b | | ; 
1 know but one way of fortifying the ſoul againft 
theſe gloomy preſages and terrors of mind; and that 
is, by ſecuring to myſelf the friendſhip and protection 
of that Being, who diſpoſes of events, and governs fu- 
turity. He ſees, at one view, the 'whole thread of m 
exiſtence, not only that part of it which I have already 
paſſed through, but that which runs forward into all 
the depths of pe When I lay me down to ſleep, 
I recommend myſelf to his care; when I awake, I 
give myſelf up to his direction. Amidſt all the evils 
that threaten me, I will look up to him for help, and 
queſtion not but he will either avert, or turn them to 
my advantage. 'Though I know neither the time nor 
the manner of the death I am to die, I am not at all 
ſolicitous about it; becauſe I am ſure that he knows 
them both, and that he will not fail to comfort and 
fupport me under them, © | 
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On Gnosrs and ArPERATIONS. 
in 


| When apparitioni fill the mind, 2433 FIND NG, 
The ſoul s unnerv'd, and reaſon's blind. Nene : 


Remember laſt Winter there were ſeveral young 
girls of the neighbourhood, fi ſitting about the fire 
with my landlady's daughters, and telling. ſtories of 
ſpirits and apparitions. Upon my opening the door, 
the young women broke off their diſcourſe; but my 


landlady's. daughter telling them that it was nobody 


but the gentleman, (for that is the name I go by in 
the neighbourhood as well as in the family) they went 
on wit bout minding me. I ſeated myfelf by the 
candle that ſtood on the table at one end of the 
room; and pretending to read a book that I took out 
of my pocket, heard ſeveral dreadful ſtories of ghoſts 
as pale as aſhes that had ſtood at the foot of a bed, or 
walked over a church-yard by moon-light: and of 
others that had been conjured into the Red-ſea, for diſ- 
turbing people's reſt, and drawing their curtains at 
midnight; with many other old women's fables of the 
like nature. As one ſpirit raiſed another, I obſerved 
that at the end. of every ſtory, the whole compa 
cloſed their ranks, and crowded about the fire: I wy 
notice, in particular, of a little boy, who was ſo atten- 
tive to every ſtory, that I am miſtaken if he ventures 
to go to bed by himſelf theſe twelve months. Indeed 
they talked ſo long, that the imaginations of the whole 
aſlembly were manifeſtly crazed, and I am ſure will 
be the worſe for it as long as they live. I heard one 
of the girls, that had looked upon me over her ſhoul- 
der, aſking the company how long I had been in the 
room, and whether I did not look paler than I uſed to 
do? This put me under ſome apprehenfions that I 
ſhould be forced to explain myſelf, if I did not retire 
for which reaſon I took the candle in my hand, and 


went. 
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went into my chamber, not without wondering at 
this unaccountable weakneſs in reaſonable creatures, 
that they ſhould love to aſtoniſh and terrify one 
another. Were I a father, 1 ſhould take particular 
care to preſerve my children from thefe little horrors 
of imagination, which they are apt to contract when 
they. are young, and are not able to ſhake off when 
they are in years. I have known a ſoldier that has 
entered a breach, affrighted at his own ſhadow, and 
look pale at a little ſcratching at his door, who the day 
before had marched up againſt a battery of cannon. 
There are inſtances of perſons who have been terrified 
even to diltraCtion at the figure of a tree, or the ſha- 
king of a bulruſh. The truth of it is, I look upon a 
ſound imagination as the greateſt bleſſing of life, next 
to a clear judgment and a good conſcience. In the 
mean time, ſince there are very few whoſe minds are 
not more or leſs ſubject to theſe dreadful thoughts and 
apprehenſions, we ought to arm ourſelves againſt them 
by the dictates of reaſon and religion, to pull the old 
woman out of our hearts, and extinguiſh thoſe im- 
pertinent notions, which we imbibed at a time when 
we were not able to judge of their abſurdity. 


* 
* 


The IMPORTANCE of the early CHolck of a CAal- 
IIC, and the Perſeverance in it. 4 


e ue advis'd, and wary counſel make, 
Ere thou deft any e fag, undertale; 
When undertaken, thy endeavours bend 


To bring thy ations to, a perfect end. 


Ir is never without very melancholy reflections, that 
4 we. can obſerve the miſconduct or miſcarriage of 
thoſe men, who ſeem by the force of underſtanding, 
or extent of knowledge, exempted from the general 
frailties of human nature, and privileged from the com- 
mon infelicities of life. Though the world is crowded 


with 
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with ſcenes of calamity, we look for the moſt part 
upon the general maſs of wretchedneſs with very 


little regard, and fix our eyes upon the ſtate of par- 


ticular perſons, whom the eminence of their qualities 
marks out from the multitude : as, in reading the ac- 
count of a battle, we ſeldom reflect on the vulgar heaps 
of ſlaughter, but follow the hero with our whole atten- 
tion through all the varieties of his fortunes, without a 
thought of the thouſands that are falling around him. 

With the ſame kind of anxious veneration I have for 
many years been making obfervations on the life of 
Polyphilus; a man whom all his acquaintances have, 
from his firſt appearance in the world, feared for the 
quickneſs of his diſcernment, and admired for the mul- 
tiplicity of his attainments; but whoſe progreſs in 
life, and whoſe uſefulneſs to mankind, have perhaps 
been hindered by the ſuperfluity of his knowledge, and 
the celerity of his mind. | 

Polyphilus was remarkable at the ſchool for ſurpaſ- 
ſing all his companions, without any viſible applica- 
tion: And at the univerſity was diſtinguiſhed equally 
for his ſucceſsful progreſs, as well through the 
rough and ſtormy mazes of ſcience, as the ſmooth and 
flowery parts of politer literature; without any ſtrict 
confinement to hours. of ſtudy, or any remarkable 
forbearance of the common amuſements of young 
men. | | 
When Polyphilus was at the age in which men 
uſually chuſe their profeſſion, and prepare to enter in- 
to a public character, every academical eye was fixed 
upon him; and all were curious to enquire what this 
univerſal genius would fix upon for the employment of 
life: And no doubt was made but that he would leave 
all his cotemporaries behind him, and mount to the 
higheſt honours of that claſs in which he ſhould enliſt 
himſelf, without thoſe delays and pauſes which muſt 
always be endured by meaner abilities. 
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Polyphilus, though by no means infolent and afſu. 
ming, had been ſufficiently eneo by uninter- 
rupted ſucceſs, to place great confidence in his own 
parts; and was not below his companions in the in- 
dulgence of his hopes, and expectations of the aſto- 
niſhment with which the world would be ſtruck, when 
-arſt his luſtre ſhould break out upon it; nor could 
He help (for whom does not conſtant flattery intoxi- 
cate?) to join ſometimes in the mirth of his friends, 
at the fudden diſappointment of thoſe, who, having 
ſhone a while, and drawn the eyes of the public upon 
their feeble luſtre, were now doomed to fade away be- 
fore him. 

It is natural for man to catch advantageous notions 
of the condition, which thoſe with whom he converſes 
are ſtriving to attain. Polyphilus, in a ramble to Lon- 
don, fell accidentally among the phyſicians; and was 
ſo much pleaſed with the proſpect of turning philoſo- 
phy to profit, and ſo highly delighted with a new the- 

-ory of fevers, which darted into his imagination, and 
'which, after having confidered, in a few hours he 
found himfelf able to maintain againſt all the advo- 
«cates for the ancient ſyſtem, that he reſolved to apply 
-himſelf to anatomy, botany, and chemiſtry; and to 
leave no part unconquered, either of the animal, mi- 
neral, or vegetable kingdoms. 

He therefore read authors, conſtructed ſyſtems, 
and tried experiments. But unhappily, as he was go- 

ing to fee a new plant of flowers at Chelſea, he met, 
in croſſing Weſtminſter to take the water, the Chan- 
cellor's coach. He had the curioſity to follow him into 
the hall, where a remarkable cauſe happened to be 
tried; and found himſelf able to produce ſo many ar- 
guments which the lawyers had omitted on both ſides, 


that he determined to quit phyſic for a profeſſion in 
which he found it would be ſo eaſy to excel; and 
which promiſed higher honours and larger profits, 
without melancholy attendance upon miſery, mean * 

nj | | miſſlon 
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mi ſſion to peeviſhneſs, and continual interruption to 
reſt and pleaſure. | | 


He immediately. took. chambers in the Temple, 
bought a common- place book, and confined himſelf 
for ſome. months to the peruſal of the ſtatutes, year- 
books, pleadings, and reports. He was a conſtant 
hearer of the proceedings in the courts, and began to 
put caſes with reaſonable accuracy. But he ſoon diſ- 
covered, by conſidering. the fortune of lawyers, that 
preferment was not to be got by acuteneſs, learning, 
and eloquence. He was perplexed by the abſurdities 
of attornies, and miſrepreſentations made by his cli- 
ents of their own cauſes; by the uſeleſs anxiety of one, 
and the inceſſant importunity of another, He began 
to repent of having devoted himſelf to a ſtudy, which 
was ſo narrow in its comprehenſion, which would ne- 
ver carry his name to any other country; and thought 
it unworthy of a man of parts, to ſell his life only for 
money. The barrenneſs of his fellow-ſtudents forced 
him generally into other company, at. his hours of 
entertainment; and, among the varieties of converſa- 
tion through which his curioſity was daily wandering, 
he, by chance, mingled at a tavern, with ſome intelli- 
gent officers of the army. A man of letters was 
eaſily dazzled with the gaiety of their appearance, 


and ſoftened into kindneſs by the politeneſs of their 


addreſs. He therefore cultivated this new acquaint- 


ance; and when he ſaw how readily they found, in 


every place, admiſhon and regard, and how familiarly 
they mingled with every rank and order of men, he 


began to feel his heart beat for military honours; and 
wondered how the prejudices of the univerſity ſhould 
have made him ſo long inſenſible of that ambition, 
which had fixed ſo many hearts in every age; and 
negligent of that calling, which is above all others 
univerſally and invariably illuſtrious, and which gives, 


even. to the exterior appearance of its profeſſors, a dig- 
nity and freedom unknown to the reſt of mankind. 


Theſe 
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Theſe favourable impreſſions were made ſtill deeper 
by his converſation with the ladies; whoſe regard 
for ſoldiers he could not obferve without wiſhing him- 
ſelf one of that happy fraternity, to which the female 
world ſeem to have devoted all their charms and their 
kindneſs. The love of knowledge, which was ſtill 
his predominant inclination, was gratified by the re- 
cital of adventures, and accounts of foreign countries; 
and therefore he thought there was no way of life in 
which all his views could ſo completely concenter, as 
in that of a ſoldier. In the art of war he thought it 
not difficult to excel, having obſerved his new friends 
not very much verſed in the principles of tactics or 
fortification ; and therefore he ſtudied all the military 
writings, both ancient and modern; and, in a ſhort 
time, could tell how to have gained every remarkable 
battle that had been loſt from the beginning of the 
world. He often ſhewed at table how Alexander 
ſhould have been checked in his conqueſts, what was 
the fatal error at Pharſalia, how Charles of Sweden 
might have eſcaped his ruin at Pultowa, and Marlbo- 
rough might have been made to repent his temerity at 
Blenheim. He entrenched armies upon paper, ſo 
that no ſuperiority of numbers could force tem; and 
modelled in clay many impregnable fortreſſes, on which 
the preſent arts of attack would be exhauſted without 
effe * * | | 7 a 
Polyphilus in a ſhort time obtained a commiſſion; 
but before he could rub off the ſolemnity of a ſcholar, 
and gain the true art of military vivacity, a war was 
declared, and forces ſent to the Continent. Here Po- 
lyphilus unhappily found, that ſtudy alone would not 
make a ſoldier: For, being much accuſtomed to think, 
the ſenfe of danger ſunk into his mind, and he felt at 
the approach of an action that terror which a ſentence 
of death would have brought upon him. He ſaw that 
inſtead of conquering their fears, the endeavours of 
his gay friends were only to eſcape them; But his phi- 

loſophy 
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loſophy chained his mind to its object; and rather 
loaded him with ſhackles, than furniſhed him with 
arms. He however ſuppreſſed his miſery in ſilence, 
and paſſed through the campaign with honour ; but 
found himſelf utterly unable to ſupport another. 

He then had recourſe again to his books, and con- 
tinued to range from one ſtudy to another. As I 
uſually viſit him once a month, and. am admitted te 
him without previous notice, I have found him with- 
in this laſt half-year decyphering the Chineſe lan- 
guage, making a farce, collecting a vocabulary of 
the obſolete terms of the Engliſt law, writing an en- 


quiry concerning the ancient Corinthian braſs, and 


forming a new ſcheme of the variations of the needle. 
Thus this powerful genius, which might have ex- 

tended the ſphere of any ſcience, or benefited the 

world in any profeſſion, is diſſipated in a boundleſs va- 


riety, without any profit to others or himſelf. He 


makes ſudden irruptions into the regions of know- 
ledge, and ſees all obſtacles give way before him ; but 
he never ſtays long enough to complete his conqueſt, 
to eſtabliſh laws, or bring away the ſpoils. 2 
Such is often the folly of thoſe men, whom nature 
has enabled to obtain ſkill and knowledge on terms ſs 
eaſy, that they have no ſenſe of the value of the acqui- 
ſition z who are qualified to make ſuch ſpeedy pro- 
greſs in learning, that they think themſelves at liberty 
to loiter in the way; and often, by turning aſide after 


new objects, like Atalanta, loſe the race to ſlower com- 


titors, who preſs diligently forward, and whoſe force 
is directed to a ſingle paint. 160 5 


T have often thought them happy that have been 


fixed, from the firlt dawn of thought, in a determina- 
tion to ſome ſtate of life, by the choice of one whole 
authority may preclude caprice, and whoſe influcuce 
may prejudice them in favour of his opinion. The 
general precept of conſulting: the genius, is of little 
uſe, unleſs we are told how the genius can be known. 


N. | If 
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If it is to be diſcovered only by experiment, life wilt 


be loſt before the reſolution can be fixed: if any other 
inclinations are to be found, they may perhaps be very 
eaſily diſcerned. At leaſt, if to miſearry in an attempt 
be a proof of having miſtaken the direction of the ge- 
nius, men appear not leſs frequently deceived” with re- 
gard to themſelves than to others: Aud therefore no 
one has much reaſon to complain, that his life was 
. out by friends; or to be confident, - that he 

ould have had either more honour or happineſs, by 
being abandoned to the chance of his own fancy. 

It was ſaid of the learned Sanderſon, that when he 
was preparing his lectures, he heſitated ſo much, and 
1 ſo often, that at the time of reading, he was 
often forced to produce, not what was beſt, but what 
happened to be at hand. This will be the ſtate of 
every man, who, in the choice of his employment, 
balances all the arguments on every fide. The com- 


plication is ſo intricate, the motives and? objections ſo. 


numerous; there is ſo much play for the- inclination, 
and ſo much remains in the power of others, that 
(reaſon forced at laſt to reſt in neutrality) the deciſion 
deyolves into the hands of chance; and after a great 
art of life ſpent in enquiries which can never be re- 
olved, the reſt muſt often paſs in repenting the unne- 
ceffary delay; and can be uſeful to few other purpoſes, 
than to warn others againſt the ſame folly, and to 
ſhew that of two ſtates of life equally couliflent with 


religion and virtue, he who chuſes earlieſt, and perſe- 


veres in it, chuſes belt. | 
It is therefore of the utmoſt importance, that all 
who have any intention of doing welt for themſelves 
or others, and of acquiring a reputation ſuperior to the 
common names which are hourly finking into oblivion, 
and ſwept away by time among the refuſe of fame, 
ſhould add to their reaſon and ſpirit the power of per- 
liſting in their purpoſe ; ſince all the performances of 
human art, at which we look with praiſe or wonder, 
- are 
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ate inſtances of the reſiſtleſs force of perſeverance. It 
is by this that the quarry becomes a pyramid, and that 
diſtant countries are united by canals. If a man were 
to compare the effects of a ſingle ſtroke of the pick-ax, 
or of one impreſſion of the ſpade with the general de- 
ſign and laſt effect, he would be overwhelmed by the 
ſenſe of their diſproportion: Yet thoſe petty opera- 
tions, inceſſantly continued, at laſt ſurmount the great- 
eſt difficultiesz and mountains are levelled, and oceans 
bounded, by the flender force of human beings. 


1 * tt 
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On InciTEMENT to Enterprize and Emulatiob. 


Story of the Admirable Crx1cuTon. 


Hs who doſpeiving in dull languor lies, 
To glorious deets will never, never riſe; 
Like a dull weed, be wegetates and dies. 


HAVE ſometimes heard it diſputed in converſa- 

tion, whether it be more laudable or deſirable that a 
man ſhould think too highly or too meanly of himſelf : 
It is on all hands agreed to 1 beſt, that he ſhould think 
rightly; but ſince a fallible being will always make 
{ome deviations from exact rectitude, it is not wholly 
_ to enquire towards which fide it is ſafer to in- 

ine. 5 

The prejudices of mankind ſeem to favour him who 
errs by under-rating his own powers; he is confidered 
as a modeſt and harmleſs member of ſociety, not likely 
to break the peace by competition, to endeavour after 
ſach ſplendor of reputation as may dim the luſtre of 
others, or to interrupt any in the enjoyment of them- 
ſelves; he is no man's rival, and therefore may be 
every man's friend, | 


R 2 | Te 
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The opinion which a man entertains of himſelf 
ought to be diſtinguiſhed in order to an accurate dif- 
euſhton of this queſtion, as it relates to perſons or to 

things. To think highly of ourſelves in compariſon 
with others, to aſſume by our awn authority that pre- 
eedence which_ none is willing to grant, muſt be al- 
ways invidious and offenſive; but to rate our powers 
High in proportion to things, and imagine ourſelves 
equal to great undertakings, while we leave others in 
poſſeſſion of the ſame abilities, cannot with equal juſ- 
vice provoke cenſure, ; | 

It rauſt be confeſſed, that ſelf-love may diſpoſe us 

to decide too haſtily in our own favour; but who is 
hurt by the miſtake? If we are incited by this vain 
opinion. to attempt more than we can perform, ours 
is the labour, and ours is the diſgrace. | 

But he that dares to think well of himſelf, will not 

always gow to be miſtaken; and the good effects of 
bis conſid 

great performances: If he ſhould not fully complete 
his deſign, he will at leaſt advance it ſo far as to leave 
an eaſy taſk for him that ſucceeds him; and even 
though- he ſhould wholly fail, he will fail with ho- 
HOUT. | . 
But from the oppoſite error, from torpid deſpon- 
dency, can come no advantage; it is the froſt of the 
ſoul, which binds up all its powers, and congeals life 
in perpetual ſterility. tie that has no hopes of ſuc- 
eeſs, will make no attempt; and where nothing is at- 
tempted, nothing will be done. - 

Every man ſhould, therefore, endeayour to main 

tain in himſelf a favonmble opinion of the powers of 
the human mind; which are, perhaps, in every man, 

greater than they appear, and might, by diligent cul- 
_ rivation, be exalted to a degree beyond what their poſ- 
ſeſſor preſumes to believe. There is ſcarce any man 
but has found himſelf able, at the inſtigation of ne- 
ceſſity, to do what in a tate of leiſure and delibera- 
tzon 
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tion he would have concluded impoſhble ; and ſome 
of our fpecies have fignalized ' themſelves by fuck 
achievements, as prove that there are few things above 
n 5910-7700 Ia cr 
It has been the policy of all nations to preſerve, by 
ſome public motiuments,. the memory of thoſe who 
have ſerved their country by great exploits; there is 
the ſame reaſon for continuing or reviving the names 
of thoſe whoſe extetffive abilities have dignified: hu- 
manity. An honeſt emulation may be' alike excited, 
and the philoſopher's curioſity may be inflamed by a 
catalogue of the works of Boyle or Bacon, as The- 
miſtocles was kept awake by the trophies of Milti- 
ades. | 1 2 
Among the favourites of nature that have from 
time to time appeared in the world, enriched with va- 
riots endowments and contfarieties of excellence, 
none ſtems to have been more exalted above the com- 
Aon rate of humanity, than the man known about 
two centuries ago by the appellation of the Admirable 
Crichton; of whoſe hiſtory, whatever” we. may ſup- 
preſs as ſurpaſling credibility, yet. we ſhall upon in- 
conteſtible authority relate enough to rank him among 
prodigies. | 
_ - Virtue, ſays Virgil, is better accepted when it comes 
in a pleafing form. The perſon of Crichton was emi- 
nently beautiful; but his beauty was conſiſtent with 
ſuch activity and ſtrength, that in fencing he would 
ſpring at one bound the length of twenty feet upon 
his antagonift z and he uſed the ſword in either hand 
with ſuch force and dexterity, that fcarce' any one had - 
courage to % TSS, 10-070 
Having ſtudied at St Andrew's, in Scotland, he. went 
to Paris, in Is twenty-firſt year, and affixed on the 
ate of the college of Navarre, a kind of challenge to 
the learned of that univerſity, to diſpute with them on 
a certain day; offering to has opponents, whoever they 
might be, the choice of ten languages, and of all the 
7 Cz ; R 3 | faculties .. 
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faculties and ſtciences. On the day appointed, three 


thouſand auditors aſſembled, when four doctors of 
the church and fifty miniſters appeared againſt him; 
and one of his antagoniſts confeſſes that the doctors 
were defeated; that he gave proofs of knowledge 
above the reach of man; and that an hundred years, 
paſſed without food or ſleep, would not be ſufficient 
for the attainment of his learning. After a diſputa- 
tion of nine hours, he was preſented by the preſident 


and profeſſors with à diamond and a purſe of gold, and 


diſmiſſed with repeated acclamations. "fa 

From Paris he went away to Rome, where he made 
the ſame challenge, and had in the preſence of the 
pope and cardinals the ſame ſucceſs. Afterwards he 
eontracted, at Venice, an acquaintance with Aldus 


Manutius, by whom he was introduced to the learned 


of that city; he then vifited Padua, where he engaged 
in another public diſputation, beginning his perform- 


ance with an extempore poem in praiſe of the city and 
the aſſembly then preſent, and concluding with an ora- 


tion equally unpremeditated in commendation of igno- 
FARCOLS 172 - 11 156, eo AG IA be. eli Gf ABEL, 
_ He afterwards publiſhed another challenge, in which 


he declared himſelf ready to detect «the errors of 
Ariſtotle and all his commentators, either in the com- 


mon forms of logie, or in any whieh his antagoniſts 
ſhould propoſe, of an hundred diſferent kinds X verſe. 
- Theſe acquiſitions of learning, however ſtupen- 
dous, were not gained at the expence of any pleaſure 
which youth generally indulges, or by the omiſhon of 
- any: accompliſhment in which it becomes a gentle- 
man to excel: He practiſed in great perfection the 
arts of drawing and painting} he was an eminent per- 
former in both vocal and inſtrumental: muſic; he dan- 
ced with uncommon gracefulneſs; and on the day af- 
ter his diſputation at Paris, exhibited his {kill in horſe- 
. manſhip before the court of France, where, at a public 
match of tilting, he bore away the ring upon his lance 
fifteen times together. e 
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He excelled likewiſe. in domeſtic games of leſs dig- 
nity and reputation; and in the interval between his 
challenge and diſputation at Paris, he ſpent ſo much 
of his time at cards, dice, and tennis, that a lampoon 
was fixed upon the gate of the Sorbonne, direCting 
thoſe who would ſee this monſter of erudition, to look 
for lum at the taverng oo! 16 a 
So extenſive Was his acquaintance with life and 
manners, that in an Italian comedy, compoſed by him- 
ſelf, and exhibited before the court of Mantua, he is 
ſaid to have perſonatedfafteen different characters; in 
all which he might ſucceed without great difficulty, 
ſince he had ſuch power of retention, that once hear- 
ing an oration of an hour, he would repeat it exactly, 
and in the recital follow the ſpeaker through all the 
variety of tone and geſticu lation 
Nor was his ſkill in arms leſs than in learning, or 
his courage inferior to his ſkill; There was a prize- 

fighter at Mantua, who (travelling about the world, 
according to the barbarous cuſtom; of that age, as a. 
general challenger) had defeated the moſt celebrated 
maſters in many parts of Europe; and in Mantua, 
where he then reſided, had killed three that appeared 

inſt him. The Duke repented that he had granted 
bim his protection; when Crichton, looking on his 
ſanguinary ſucceſs with indignation, offered to ſtake 
fifteen hundred piſtoles, and mount the ſtage againſt 
him. The Duke, with ſome reluctance, conſented; 
and on the day fixed, the combatants appeared: Their 
weapons ſeem to have been the ſingle rapier, which 
was then newly introduced into Italy. The prize- 
fighter advanced with great violence and fiercenefs, 
while Crichton contented himſelf calmly to ward his 
paſſes, and ſuffered him to exhauſt his vigour by his 
own fury. Crichton then became the aſſailant; and 
preſſed upon him with ſuch force and agility, that he 
thruſt him thrice through the body, and ſaw him ex- 
pire. He then divided the prize he had won among 
the widows whoſe hufbands had been killed. 
& : 


The 


point, and preſented i it ts the prince, who immediately 
ſeized it, and inſtigated, as ſome fay, 15 Jealouſy, ac- 
nd brutal re- 
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The death of this wonderful man I ſhould be willing 
to conceal, did I not know that every reader will en- 
quire curiouy after tha t fatal hour, which, is cammon 
to all human 
other by nature or fortune. 


The Duke of Mantua Raving received {6 many 
proofs of his various merit, made him tutor to” his fon 


Vincentio di Gonzaga, a A proce of looſe manners and. 


turbulent diſpoßtion this Gccaſioi it was that 
mpoſed the oel in which he exklibited ſo ma 


ent characters ith etact ropriety.” But his" 


12850 was of. Hort continuance, for as he Was one 
night in the time of Carniyal rambling about the 
ſtreets with his guittar in his hand, he was attacked by 
fix men maſked. Neither his cours e nor {kill at this 
exigence deſerted bim; he oppoſed them with fact ac- 
2 and ſpirit, that he ſooh diſp erfed them, and diſ- 

med the leader, who, throwing off his maſk, diſ- 
. himſelf to be the prince his pupil. Crichton, 
falling upon his knees, took his own ſword the 


carding to others, only 157 drunken fur 
ſentment, thruſt him through the vet. 


Thus was the Admirable Crichton brought 1 into that 


Hate, in which he could excel the meaneſt of mankind 
only, by. a few empty honours paid to his memory: 


The court of Mantua teſtified their eſteem by a pubtic 


mourning z_ the cotemporary wits were orofule of their 
Ks per 2th and and the palaces of Italy were adbrned 


pictures, repreſenting him on horſeback, with a 
ene in e 1. | 2 
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On LADOUR and EX EAI r. 
| The wiſe, for health, on exerciſe depend : | | 3 4 
God never made bis works for man to mend. hs: Darpzx. | 
ODILY labour js of two kinds; either that which 
a man ſubmits to for his livelihood, or that which 
he undergoes for his pleaſure. Ihe latter of them ge- 
nerall changes the name of labour for that of exer- 
ciſe, but differs only from ordinary labour as it riſes 


* 


from another motive. f 

A country life abounds in both theſe kinds of la- 
bour, and for that reaſon, gives a man a greater ſtock 
of health, and conſequently a more perfect enjoyment 
of himſelf, than any other way of life. I conſider the 
body as a ſyſtem. of tubes and glands; or, to uſe a 
more ruſtic phraſe, a bundle of pipes and trainers, fit. 
ted to one another after ſo wonderful a manner, as to 
make a proper engine for the ſoul to work with. This 
deſcription does not only comprehend the bowels, 
bones, tendons, veins, nerves, and arteries, but every 
muſcle, every ligature, which is a compoſition of fibres, 


that are ſo many imperceptible tubes or pipes, inter- 


woven on all ſides with inviſible glands or ſtrainers. 

The general idea of a human body, without con- 
fidering it in the niceties of anatomy, lets us ſee how 
abſolutely neceſſary labour is for the right preſervation 
of it. There muſt be frequent motions and agitations, 
to mix, digeſt, and ſeparate the juices contained in it, 
as well as to clear and cleanſe that infinitude of pipes 
and ſtrainers of which it is compoſed, and to give their 
folid parts a more firm and laſting tone. Labour or 
exerciſe ferments the humours, caſts them into their 
proper channel, throws off redundancies, and helps 
nature in thoſe ſecret diſtributions, without voy oy: 


s * Wr are anus 5, * 
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body cannot ſubſiſt in its vigour, nor the ſoul act with 
chearfulneſs. 5 
1 might here mention the effects which this has 
upon all the faculties of the mind, by keeping the un- 
derſtanding clear, the imagination untroubled, and re- 
fining thoſe ſpirits that are neceſſary for the proper ex- 
ertion of our intellectual faculties, during the preſent 
laws of union between ſoul and body. It is to a neg- 
lect in this particular that we muſt, aſcribe the ſpleen, 
which is ſo frequent in men of ſtudious and ſeden 
tempers; as well as the vapours, to which thoſe of the 
other ſex are ſo often ſubject. | 
Had not exercife been abſolutely neceſſary for our 
well-being, nature would not have made the body ſo 
proper for it, by giving ſuch an activity to the limbs, 
and ſuch a plenity to every part, as neceſſarily produce 
thoſe compreſſions, extenſions, contortions, dilatations, 
and all other kinds of motions, that are neceſſary for 
the prefervation of ſuch a ſyſtem of tubes and glands, 
as has been before mentioned. And that we might 
not want inducement. to engage us in ſuch an exerciſe 
of the body as is proper for its welfare, it is ſo ordered, 
that nothing valuable can be procured without it. 
Not to mention riches and honour, even food and rai- 
ment. are not to be come at, without the toil: of 
the hands, and ſweat of the brow. Providence fur- 
niſhes materials, but expects that we ſhould work them 
up ourſelyes. The earth muſt be laboured before it 
ves its increaſe; and when it is forced into its ſeve- 
ral products, how many hands muſt they paſs through 
before they are fit for uſe! Manufactures, trade, and 
8 naturally employ more than nineteen parts 
of the ſpecies. in twenty ; and as for thoſe who are not 
obliged to labour, by . condition in which they are 
born, they are more miſerable than the reſt of man- 
Eind, unleſs they indulge themſelves in that voluntary 
labour, which goes by the name of exerciſe. 
As I am a compound of ſoul and body, I conſider 
. | . myſelf 
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myſelf as obliged to a double ſcheme of duties; and 1 n 
think I have not fulfilled the buſineſs of the day, when | 


I do not thus employ the one in labour and exerciſe, as 
well as the other in contemplation and ſtudy. 
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Os  TEMPE-RANCE. 


i to thy rules, O Temperance! that we owe = 
Al pleaſures wwbich from health or frength can flow : 
Vigeur of body, purity of mind, b 
| Uncloud:d reaſon, ſentiment refin'd. CnanDiie. 
HERE is a ſtory in the Arabian Nights Tales, of 
a king who had long languiſhed under an ill 
habit of body, and had taken abundance of remedies 
to no purpoſe. . At length, ſays the fable, a phyſician 
cured him by the following method : He took a hollow 
ball of wood, and filled it with ſeveral drugs; after 
which he c!oſcd it ſo artificially, that nothing appeared. 
He likewiſe took a mall, and after having hollowed the 
handle and that part which ſtrikes the ball, he inclofed | 
in them ſcveral drugs after the ſame manner as in the in 
ball itſelf. He then ordered the ſultan, who was his E 
patient, to exerciſe himſelf early in the morning with 
theſe rightly prepared inſtruments, till ſuch time as he 
ſhould ſweat. When, as the ſtory goes, the virtue of | V: 
the medicaments perſpiring through the wood, had ſo | 
good an influence on the ſultan's conſtitution, that thex i | 
cured him of an indiſpoſition which all the the compo». WF: 
ſitions he had taken inwardly had not been able to re- 
move. This eaſtern allegory is finely contrived to 
ſhew'us how beneficial bodily labour is to health, and {1 
that exerciſe is the moſt effeCtual phyſic. I ſhall in 
this place recommend. another great preſervative. of = 
health, which in many cafes produges ſame effects = 
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as exerciſe, and may, in ſome meaſure, ſupply its place, 
where opportunities of exerciſe are wanting. The 


3 I am ſpeaking of is Temperance, which 


s thoſe particular advantages above all other means 
of health, that it may be praQtiſed by all ranks and 
conditions, at any ſeaſon, or in any place. It is a kind 
of regimen into which every man may put himſelf, 
without interruption to buſineſs, expence of money, or 
loſs of time. If exerciſe throw off all ſuperfluities, 
temperance prevents them; if exerciſe clear the veſſels, 
temperance neither ſatiates nor overſtrains them; if 
exerciſe raiſe proper ferments in the humours, and 
promote the circulation of the blood, temperance gives 
nature her full play, and enables her to exert herſelf in 
all her force and vigour ; if exerciſe diſſipate a growing 
diſtemper, temperance ſtarves it. 

Phyfic, for the moſt part, is _—_—_ but the 
ſubſtitute of exerciſe or temperance. Medicines are 
indeed abſolutely neceſſary in acute diſtempers, that 
cannot wait the flow operations of theſe two great in- 
ſtruments of health; but did men live in an habitual 
courſe of exerciſe and temperance, there would be but 
little occaſion for them. Accordingly we ſind that 
thoſe parts of the world are the moſt healthy, where 
they ſubſiſt by the chace; and that men lived longeſt 
when their lives were employed in NES. x and when 
they had little food beſides what they caught. Bliſter- 
ing, cupping, and bleeding are ſeldom of uſe, but to 
the idle and intemperate; as all thoſe inward applica- 
tions, which are ſo much in practice among us, are for 
the moſt part nothing elſe but expedients to make lux- 
ury conſiſtent with health. The apothecary is perpetu- 
aily employed in countermining the cook and the vint- 
ner. It is ſaid of Diogenes, that meeting a young man 
who was going to a feaſt, he took him up in the ſtrect, 
and carried him home to his friends, as one who was 
running into imminent danger, had not he been pre- 
vented. What would the philoſopher have faid, had 


he bcen preſent at the gluttony of a modern meal ? 
Would 


. 
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Would not he have thought the maſter of a family 
mad, and have - begged, his ſervants to tie down his 
hands, had he ſeen him devour fowl, fiſh, and fleſh, 
ſwallow oil and vinegar, wines and ſpices, throw down 
ſallads of twenty different herbs, ſauces of an hundred 
ingredients, confeCtions and fruits of numberleſg ſweets 
and flavours ? What unnatural motions and counterfer- 
ments mult ſuch a medley of intemperance produee in 
the body! For my part, when I behold a faſhionable 
table ſet out in all its magnificence, I fancy that I ſee 
outs and dropſies, fevers and lethargies, with other 
innumerable diſtempers, lying in ambuſcade among. the 
diſhes. F754. 

Nature delights in the, moſt plain and imple diet. 
Every animal, but man, keeps to one diſh. Herbs are 
the food of this ſpecies, fiſh of that, and fleſh of a 
third. Man falls upon every thing that comes in his 
way; not the ſmalleſt fruit or excreſcence of the earth, 
ſcarce a berry or a muſhroom, can eſcape him. 

It is impoſſible to lay down any determinate rule 
for temperance, becauſe what is luxury in'one may be 
temperance in another; but there are few that have 
lived any time in the world, who are not judges of 
their own conſtitution, ſo far as to know what kinds 
and what proportions of food do beſt agree with them. 
Were I to conſider my readers as my patients, and to 
preſcribe ſuch a kind of temperance as is accommoda- 
ted to all perſons, and ſuch as is particularly ſuited to 
our climate and way of living, I would copy the fol- 
lowing rules of a very eminent phyſician. Make your 
whole repaſt out of one diſh. If you indulge in a ſe- [ | 
cond, avoid drinking any thing ſtrong until you have 1 
finithed your meal: At the fame time abſtain from all | 
ſauces, or at leaſt from ſuch as are not the moſt plain 
and Gmple. A man could not well be guilty of glut- 
tony, if he ſtuck to theſe few obvious and eaſy rules. 

In the firſt caſe there would be no variety of taſtes to = 
_ ſolicit his palate, and occaſion exceſs; nor, in the ſe- ' 
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cond, any artificial provocatives to relieve ſatiety, and 
create a falſe appetite. Were I to preſcribe a rule for 
drinking, it would be formed upon a ſaying quoted by 
Sir William Temple; „ the firſt glaſs for myſelf, the 
ſecond for my friends, the third for good-humour, and 
the fourth for my enemies.” But becauſe it is impoſſi- 
ble for one who lives in the world to diet himſelf always 
in ſo philoſophical a manner, I think every man mould 
have his days of abſtinence, according as his conſtitu- 
tion will permit. Theſe are great reliefs to nature, as 
they qualify it for ſtruggling with hunger and thirſt, 
whenever any diſtemper or duty of life may put it upon 
ſuch difficulties; and at the ſame time give it an op- 
portunity of extricating itſelf from its oppreſſions, and 
recovering the ſeveral tones and ſprings of its diſten- 
ded veſſels. Beſides, that abſtinence well-timed often 
kills a ſickneſs in the embryo, and deſtroys the firſt 
ſeeds of an indiſpoſition. It is obſerved by two or 
three ancient authors, that Socrates, notwithſtanding 
he lived in Athens during the great plague, which has 
made ſo much noiſe throughout all ages, and has been 
celebrated at different times by ſuch eminent hands: I 
Tay, notwithſtanding that he lived in the time of this 
devouring peſtilence, he never caught the leaſt infec- 
tion, which thoſe writers unanimouſly aſcribe to that 
uninterrupted temperance which he always obſerved. 
And here I cannot but mention an obſervation which 
J have often made, upon reading the lives of the phi- 
loſophers, and comparing it with any ſeries of kings or 
great men of the fame number. If we conſider theſe 
ancient ſages, a great part of whoſe philoſophy conſiſt- 
ed in a temperate and abſtemious courſe of life, one 
would think the life of a philoſopher and the life of a 
man were of two different dates: For we find the ge- 
_ nerality of the wiſe men were nearer an hundred than 
. fixty years of age at the time of their reſpectire 
deaths. | 
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The benefits ariſing from a temperate courſe of life 


are ſet in a ſtill more ſtriking light in the following 
allegory of | 


' The INFALLIBLE ELIXIR. 


TR)SCULAPIUS, after his deification or admittance 
among the Gods, having reviſited his native 
country, and being one day (as curioſity led him a- 
rambling) in danger of being benighted, made the beſt 
of his way to a houſe he ſaw at ſome diſtance, where 
he was hoſpitably received by the maſter of it. 
Cremes, for that was the maſter's name, though but a 
young man, was infirm and fickly.—Of ſeveral diſhes 
ſerved up to ſupper, Cremes obſerved that his gueſt eat 
but of one, and that the moſt ſimple ; nor could all his 
intreaties prevail on him to do otherwiſe. . He was, 
notwithſtanding, highly delighted with Eſculapius's 
converſation, in which he obſerved a chearfulneſs aud 
knowledge ſuperior to any thing he had hitherto met 
with. f he next morning Eſculapius took his leave, 
but not till he had engaged his good-natured hoſt to 
pay him a viſit at a ſmall villa, a few miles from 
thence, where he informed him of his dwelling. 
Cremes came accordingly, and was moſt kindly receiy- 
ed; but how great was his amazement, when ſupper 
was ſerved up, to ſee nothing but milk, honey, and a 
few roots, dreſſed in the plaineſt but neateſt manner, 
to which hunger, chearfulneſs, and good ſenſe, were 
the only ſauces! Eſculapius ſeemed to eat with plea- 
ſure, whilſt Cremes ſcarce taſted of them. On which 
a repaſt was ordered, more ſuitable to our gueſt's taſte, 
Immediately there ſucceeded a banquet, compoſed of 
the moſt artful diſhes that luxury could invent, with 
great plenty and variety of the richeſt and moſt intox- 
icating wines. Theſe too were accompanied by dame 
ſels of bewitching beauty. It was now Cremes gave a 
8 2 laoſe 
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looſe to bis appetites, and every thing he taſted raiſed 
extacies beyond what he had ever known. During 
the repaſt, the damſels ſung and danced to entertain 
them; their charms enchanted the enraptured gueſt, 
already fluſtered with what he had drank; his ſenſes 
were loſt in extatic confuſion. Every thing round him 
ſeemed Elyſium, and he was on the point of indulging 
the moſt boundleſs freedoms, when on a ſudden their 
beauty, which was but a vizard, fell off, and diſcovered 
forms the moſt hideous and forbidding imaginable. — 
Luſt, revenge, folly, murder, meagre poverty, and de- 
ſpair, now appeared in the moſt odious ſhapes, and the 
place inſtantly became a molt dire ſcene ot miſery and 
confuſion. How often did Cremes with himſelf far 
diſtant from ſuch a diabolical company, and now dread- 
ed the fatal conſequence which threatened him. His 
blood ran chill at his heart, his knees ſmore each other 
with fear, and joy and rapture were converted to amaze- 
ment and horror! When Eſculapius perceived it had 
made ſufficient impreſſion on his gueſt, he thus ad- 
dreſſed him: Know, Cremes, it is Eſculapius who 
has thus entertained you, and what you have here be- 
held is a true image of the deceitfulneſs and miſery in- 
ſeparable from luxury and intemperance. Would you 
be happy, be temperate; temperance is the parent of 
health, virtue, wiſdom, plenty, and every thing that can 
make you happy in this, or the world to come. It is 
indeed the true luxury of liſe; for without it, life can- 
not be enjoyed.” This ſaid, he diſappeared, and left Cre- 
mes (inſtead of an elegant apartmeut) in an open plain, 
full of ideas quit different from thoſe he had brought 
with him. On his return home, from the moſt lux- 
urious he became one. of the moſt temperate men, by 
which wiſe method he ſoon regained health. Frugali— 
"ty produced riches; and from an infiim and craz 
conſtitution, and almoſt ruined eſtate, by virtue of this 
infallible elixir, he became one of the Wks man 
reath- 
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breathing, and lived to a healthy old age, revered as an 
oracle for his wiſdom throughout all Greece. 
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On the VANITY of ſome Men's Wrsnes and 
PRAYERS. 


When to almighty Jove our prayers ve move, 
May Virtue guide, and heaven our ſuit approve. R. 


ENNIPUS, the philoſopher, was a ſecond time 
| taken up into heaven by Jupiter, when for his 
entertainment he lifted up a trap-door, that was placed 
by his foot-ſtool. At its riſing there iſſued through it 
ſuch a din of cries as aſtoniſhed the philoſopher. Up- 
on his aſking what they meant, Jupiter told him they 
were the prayers that were ſent up to him from the 
earth, Mennipus, amidſt the confuſion of voices, 
which was ſo great that nothing leſs than the ear of 
Jove could diſtinguiſh them, heard the words riches, 
honour, and long life, repeated in ſeveral different tones 
and languages. When the firſt hubbub of ſounds was 
over, the trap-door being left open, the voices came up 
more ſeparate and diſtindt. The firſt prayer was a 
very odd one; it came from Athens, and defired Jupi- 
ter to increaſe the wiſdom and the beard of his humble 
ſuppliant. Mennipus knew it, by the voice, to be the 
prayer of his friend Lycander, the philoſopher. This 
was ſucceeded by the petition of one who had laden a 
ſhip, and promiſed Jupiter, if he took care of it, and re- 
turned it home again full of riches, he would make him 
an offering of. a ſilver cup. Jupiter thanked him for no- 
thing; and bending down his ear more attentively 
than ordinary, heard a voice complaining to him of 
the cruelty of an Epheſian widow, and begging him 
to breed compaſſion in her heart: This, ſays Jupiter, 
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is a very honeſt fellow. I have received a great deal of 
incenſe from him; I will not be ſo cruel to him as to 
hear his prayers. He was then interrupted with a 
whole volly of VOWS, which were made for the health 
of a tyrannical prince by his ſubjects, who prayed for 
him in his preſence. Mennipus was ſurpriſed, aſter 
having liſtened to prayers offered up with ſo much ar- 
dour and devotion, to hear low whiſpers from the ſame 
aſſembly, expoſtulating with Jove for ſuffering ſuch a 


5 to live, and aſking how his thunder could lie 


idle? Jupiter was ſo offended at theſe prevaricating 
raſcals, that he took down the firſt vows, and puffed 
away the laſt. The philoſopher ſeeing a great cloud 
mounting upwards, and making its way directly to 
the trap-door, enquired of Jupiter what it meant. 
This, ſays Jupiter, is the ſmoke of a whole hecatomb 
that is offered me by the General of an army, who is 
very importunate with me to let him cut off an hun- 
dred thouſand men that are drawn up in array againſt 
him: What does the impudent wretch think I ſee in 
him, to believe that I will make a ſacrifice of ſo ma- 
ny mortals as good as himſelf, and all this to his glory, 
forſooth ? But hark, ſays Jupiter, there is a voice I ne- 
ver heard but in time of danger; it is a rogue that is 
ſhipwrecked in the Ionian fea; I ſaved him upon a 


plank but three days ago, upon his promiſe to mend his 


manners; the ſcoundrel is not worth-a groat, and yet 
has the impudence to offer me a temple if I will keep 
him from Faking. 

youth for you; he deſires me to take his father, who 


keeps a great eſtate from him, out of the miſeries of 


human life. The old fellow ſhall live till he makes 

his hęart ache, I can tell him that for his pains. This 
was followed by the ſoft voice of a pioys lady, deſi- 

ring Jupiter that ſhe might appear amiable and charm- 


ing in the ſight of her emperor. As the philoſopher 


was refleting on this extraordinary petition, there 
blew a gentle wind through the trap-door, which he at 
f ſirſt 


But yonder, ſays he, is a ſpecial 
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firſt miſtook for a gale of Zephyrs, but afterwards 
found it to be a breeze of ſighs: They ſmelt ſtrong of 
flowers and incenſe, and were ſucceeded by moſt paſ- 
ſionate complaints of wounds and torments, fires and 
arrows, cruelty, deſpair, and death. Mennipus fan- 
cied that ſuch lamentable cries aroſe from ſome gene- 
ral execution, or from wretches lying under the tor- 
ture; but Jupiter told him, they came to him from the 
' iſle of Paphos, and that he every day received com- 
plaints of the ſame nature from that whimſical tribe of 
mortals who are called lovers. I am fo trifled with, 
ſays he, by this generation of both ſexes, and find it ſo 
impoſſible to pleaſe them, whether I grant or refuſe 
their petitions, that I ſhall order a weſtern wind for the 
future to intercept them in their paſſage, and blow 
them at random upon the earth. The laſt petition 
I heard was from a very aged man, near a hundred 
years old, begging but for one year more of life, and 
then promiſed to die contented. This is the rareſt old 
fellow, ſays Jupiter; he has made this prayer to- me 
for above twenty years together. When he was but 
fifty years old, he deſired only that he might live to ſee 
his ſons ſettled in the world; I granted it. He then 
begged the ſame favour for his daughter, and after- 
wards that he might ſee the education of a grandſon. . 
When all this was brought about, he put up a pe- 
tition that he might live to finiſh a houſe he was build- 
ing. In ſhort, he is an unreaſonable old cur, and never 
wants an excuſe; I will hear no more of him. Upon 
which he flung down the trap-door in a paſſion, and 
was reſolved to give no more audiences that day. _ 
_ Notwithſtanding the levity of this fable, the moral 
of it very well deſerves our attention. 'The vanity of 
men's wiſhes, which are the natural prayers of the 
mind, as well as many of thoſe ſecret devotions which 
they offer to the Supreme Being, are ſufficiently expo- 
ſed by it. Among other reaſons for ſet forms of pray- 
er, I have often thought it a very good one, that by this 
1 a means 
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means the folly and extravagance of men's deſires may 
be kept within due bounds, and not to break out in ab- 
furd and ridiculous petitions on ſo great and ſolemn an 


0 
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He dreams of riches, grandeur, and a crown : 
He wakes, and finds himſelf a ſimple clown. - Rowr. 


LNASCHAR was a very idle fellow, that never 
| would ſet his hand to any buſineſs during his 
father's life. When his father died, he left him to the 
value of an hundred drachmas in Perſian money. Al- 
maſchar, in order to make the beſt of it, laid it out 
in glaſſes, bottles, and the fineſt earthen ware. Theſe 
he piled up in a large open baſket, and having made 
choice of a very little ſhop, placed the baſket at his 
feet, and leaned his back againſt the wall, in expecta- 
tion of cuſtomers. As he fat in this poſture, with his 
eyes upon the baſket; he fell into a moſt amuſing train 
of thought, and was overheard by one of the neigh- 
| bours, as he talked to himſelf, in the following man- 
ner: „ This baſket, ſays he, coſt me at the wholeſale 
, merchant's an hundred drachmas, which is all I have 
in the world; I ſhall quickly make two hundred of it, 
ſelling it in retail. Theſe two hundred drachmas 
will in a very little time-riſe to four hundred, which of 
courſe will amount in time to four thouſand. Four 
thouſand drachmas cannot fail of making eight thou- 
ſand, As ſoon as by this means I am maſter of ten 
thouſand, I will lay aſide my trade as a glaſsman, and 
turn jeweller. I ſhall then deal in diamonds, pearls, 
and all ſorts of rich ſtones. When I have got together 
as much wealth as I can well defire, I will make a pe 
a | hh chaſe . 
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chaſe of the fineſt houſe I can find, with lands, ſlaves, 
eunuchs, and horſes. I ſhall then begin to enjoy my- 
ſelf, and make a noiſe in the world. I will not, how- 
ever, ſtop there, but continue my traffic till I have got 
together. an hundred. thouſand drachmas. When I 
have thus made myſelf maſter of an hundred thouſand 
drachmas, I ſhall naturally fet myſelf on the foot of a 
prince, and will demand the grand viſir's daughter in 
marriage, after having repreſented to that miniſter the 
information which I have received of the beauty, wit, 
diſcretion, and other high qualities which his daugh- 
ter poſſeſſes. | I will let him know, at the ſame time, 
that it is my intention to make him a preſent of a 
thouſand pieces, of gold on our marriage-night. As 
ſoon as I have married the grand viſir's daughter, I will 
buy her ten black eunuchs, the youngelt and the beſt 
that can be got for money. I muſt afterwards make 
my father-in-law a viſit with a great train and equi- 
page. And when I am placed at his right-hand, Which 
he will do in courſe, if it be only to honour his daugh- 
ter, I will give him the thouſand pieces of gold-which 
I promiſed him; and afterwards, to his great ſurpriſe, 
1 will preſent him with another purſe of the ſame va- 
lue, with ſome ſhort ſpeech; as, „Sir, you ſee I am 
© a man of my word: I always give more than I pro- 
« miſe,” | 
« When I have brought the princeſs to my houſe, T 
ſhall take particular care to breed in her a due reſpect 
for me, before I give the reins to, love and dalliance. 
Jo this end I ſhall confine her to her own apartment, 
make her a ſhort viſit, and talk but little to her. Her 
women will repreſent to me, that ſhe is inconfolable 
by reaſon of my unkindneſs, and beg me with tears to 
careſs her, and let her ſit down by me; but I will ſtill 
remain inexorable, and will turn my back upon her all 
the firſt night: Her mother will then come and bring 
her daughter to me, as Lam ſeated on my ſofa. The 
daughter, with tears in her eyes, will fling herſelf at 
1 
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my feet, and beg of me to receive her into my favour, 
Then will I, to imprint in her a tharough veneration 

for my perſon, draw up my leg and ſpurn her from me 
with my foot in ſuch a manner, that ſhe ſhall fall down 
feveral paces from the ſofa.” 

Alnaſchar was entirely ſwallowed up in this chime- 
rical viſion, and could not forbear acting with his foot 
what he had in his thoughts : So that unluckily ſtriking 
his baſket of brittle ware, which was the foundation of 
all his grandeur, he kicked his glaſſes to a great diſ- 
tance from him into the ſtreet, and broke them into 
ten thouſand pieces. f 8 1 2 
This is a humorous ridicule upon the fooliſh vanity 
of. building. caſtles in the air, and idly waſting that 
time in empty flattering ſchemes, which might have 

* Rag uſefully employed in attending our proper buſi- 
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The foul that feli for other's woe, | 
Niem beav'n ii: oririn doth fſoow. | | R. 


ACCHOR and Efref, two youths, begged the 
derviſe Morat, their tutor, who was a ſeer, and 
bleſſed by Mahomet with the knowledge of future 
events, to permit them to viſit the curioſities of Alep- 
po, to which place they were but lately come for the 
advantage of the wiſe and holy man's inſtructions, and 
who had undertaken their education: He gave each of 
them a few aſpers on going forth, to expend on what- 
ever their inclinations prompted to; and on their re- 
turn, he enquired how they had diſpoſed of the mo- 
ney. I, ſaid Zacchor, caſt my eyes on ſome of the $- 
neſt dates Syria ever produced; I laid out my 2 
| i : an 
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and indulged in what perhaps I ſhall never meet the 
like again. And I, ſaid Eſreff, met a poor helpleſs 
wretch with an infant at her breaſt, whoſe cries pierced 
my ſoul: She was reduced to the very utmoſt extre- 
mity; the angel of death ſeemed to glare forth at her 
eyes, and ſhe had ſcarce ſtrength left to beg the aſſiſt- 
ance my heart 3 to give her, and which our pro- 
phet commands all Muſſulmen to beſtow on miſery - 
like her's. She had my aſpers, and I prieved I had 

not more to beſtow. The money, ſaid Morat to Zac- 
chor, which you exchanged for the dates, will in a 
few hours be converted into the moſt odious of ſub- 
ſtances, mere excrement: But Eſreff, ſaid he, turning 
to the other, beſides the pleaſure you muſt enjoy when- 
ever you reflect on what you have done, know, that 
your well-beſtowed aſpers will produce a never-fadin 
fruit, and contribute to your happineſs both in this 
world and the world to come; and, moreover, know, 
that the infant whoſe life you have ſaved, and who 
without your aſſiſtance muſt with its mother have peri- 
ſhed, will (fo heaven has decreed) live to repay your 
goodneſs, by ſaving your life many years hence, and 
reſcuing you from the moſt imminent of dangers. 
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PROSPERITY and ADVERSITY. 
AN ALLEGORY., 


As phyfuc's for the body's good offign'd, 
Misfortunes are the phyſic of the mind. R. 


Roſperity and Adverſity, the daughters of Provig 

dence, were ſent to the houfe of a rich Phoenician 
merchant, named Velaſco, whoſe reſidence was at 
Tyre, the capital city of that kingdom. 

Proſperity, the elder, was beautiful as the morning, 
and chearful-as the ſpring : But Adverſity was ſorrow- 
ful and ill-favoured. | 

Velaſco had two ſons, Felix and Uranio. They 
were both bred to commerce, though liberally od 
ted, and had lived together from their infancy in the 
ſtricteſt harmony and friend{hip. But love, before 
whom all the affections of the ſoul are as the traces of 
a ſhip upon the ocean, which remain only for a mo- 
ment, threatened in an evil hour to ſet them at vari- 
ance; for both were become enamoured with the beau- 
ties of Proſperity. 'The nymph, like one of the daugh- 
ters of men, gave encouragement to each by turns; 
but, to avoid a particular declaration, ſhe avowed a re- 
ſolution never to marry, unleſs her filter, from whom 
ſhe ſaid it was impoſſible for her to be long ſeparated, 
was married at the ſame time. 

Velaſco, who was no ſtranger to the paſſions of his 
ſons, and who dreaded every thing from their vio- 
lence, to prevent conſequences, obliged them by his 
authority to decide their pretenſions by lot; each pre- 
vioully engaged in a ſolemn oath to marry the nymph 


that thould fall to his ſhare. The lots were accord- "re 
ingly drawn; and Proſperity became the wife of Felix, E, 
and Adverſity of Uranio. 1. 


Soon aftec the celebration of theſe nupuuals, Velaſco 
died, 
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died, having bequeathed to his eldeſt ſon Felix the. 
houſe wherein he dwelt, together with the greateſt 
part of his large fortune and effects. 

The huſband of Proſperity was ſo tranſported with 
the gay diſpoſition and enchanting beauties of his 
bride, that he cloathed her in gold and filver, and 
adorned her with jewels of ineſtimable value. He 
built a palace for her in the wood; he made rivers in 
his gardens, and beautified their banks with temples 

«and pavilions, He entertained at his table the nobles 
of the land, delighting their ears with mufic, and their 
eyes with magnificence. But his kindred he beheld 
as ſtrangers, and the companions of his youth paſſed by 
him unregarded. His brother alſo became hateful in 
his ſight, and in proceſs of time he commanded the 
doors of his houſe to be ſhut againſt him. 

But as the ſtream flows from its channel, and loſes 
itſelf among the valleys, unleſs confined by bounds ; 
ſo alſo will the current of fortune be diffipated, unleſs 
bounded by ceconomy. In a few years the eſtate of 
Felix waſted by extravagance, his merchandiſe failed 
him by neglect, and his effects were ſeized by the 
mercileſs hands of creditors. He applied himſelf for 
ſupport to the nobles and great men, whom he had 
feaſted and made preſents to: But his voice was as 
the voice of a ſtranger, and they remembered not his 
face. The friends whom he had neglected, derided 
him in their turn; his wife alſo inſulted him, and 
turned her back upon him and fled. Yet was his 
heart ſo bewitched with her ſorceries, that he purſued 
her with entreaties, till by her haſte to abandon him, 
her maſk fell off, and diſcovered to him a face as 
withered and deformed, as before it had appeared 
youthful and engaging. = 
What became of him afterwards, tradition does not 
relate with certainty, It is believed that he fled into 
Egypt, and lived precarioufly on the ſcanty benevo- 
lence of a few friends, who had not totally deſerted 
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him, and that he died in a ſhort time, wretched and an 
exile, . 

Let us now return to Uranio, who, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, had been driven out of doors by his 
brother Felix. Adverſity, though hateful to his heart, 
and a ſpectre to his eyes, was the conſtant attendant 
upon his ſteps: And to aggravate his ſorrow, he re- 
ceived certain intelligence that his richeſt veſſel was 
taken by a Sardinian pirate; that another was loſt up- 
on the He Syrtes; and, to complete all, that the 
banker with whom the greateſt part of his ready mo- 
ney was entruſted, had deſerted his creditors, and re- 
tired into Sicily. Cellecting, there fore, the ſmall re- 


mains of his fortune, he bid adieu to Tyre; and, led 


by Adverſity through unfrequented roads and foreſts, 
overgrown with thickets, he came at laſt to a ſmall vil- 
lage at the foot of a mountain: Here they took up 
their abode ſome time; and Adverſity, in 1eturn for 
all the anxiety he had ſuffered, ſoftening the ſeverity 
of her looks, adminiſtered to him the moſt faithful 
counſels, weaning his heart from: the immoderate love 
of earthly things, and teaching him to revere the gods, 
and to place his whole truit and happineſs in their.go- 
vernment and protection. She humanized his ſoul, 
made him modeſt and humble, taught him to compaſ- 


\ fGonate the diſtreſſes of his fellow-creatures, and incli- 


ned him to relieve them. 

« I am ſent, faid ſhe, by the gods, to thoſe only 
whom they love: For I not only train them up by my 
ſevere diſcipline to future glory, but alſo prepare them 


to receive with greater reliſn all ſuch moderate,enjoy- 


ments as are not inconſiſtent with this probationary 
ſtate. As the ſpider, when aſſailed, ſeeks ſhelter in its 
inmoſt web; ſo the mind which I afflict contracts its 
wandering thoughts, and flies for happineſs to itſelf. 
It was I who raiſed the characters of Cato, Socrates, 
and Timoleon to ſo divine a height, and ſet them up 
as guides and examples to every future age. Proſperi- 


ty, my ſmiling but treacherous ſiſter, too 88 
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delivers thoſe whom ſhe has ſeduced to be ſcourged by 
her cruel followers, Anguiſh and Deſpair : While Ad- 
verſity never fails to lead thoſe who will be inſtructed 
by her, to the bliſsful habitations of Tranquillity and 
Content.” 

Uranio liſtened to her words with great attention 
and as he looked earneſtly in her face, the deformity 
of it ſeemed inſenſibly to decreaſe. By gentle degrees 
his averſion to her abated; and at laſt he gave him- 
ſelf wholly up to her counſel and direction. She 
would often repeat to him the wiſe maxims of the phi- 
loſopher, „ That thoſe who want the feweſt things, 
approach neareſt to the gods, who want nothing.” 
She admoniſhed him to turn his eyes to the many thou- 
ſands beneath him, inſtead of gazing on the few who 
live in pomp and ſplendor; and in his addreſſes to the 
gods, inſtead. of ſupplicating for riches and popularity, 
to pray only for a virtuous mind, a quiet ſtate, an un- 
blemiſhed life, and a death full of good hopes.” 

Finding him to be every day more and more com- 
poſed and reſigned, though neither enamoured of her 
face, nor delighted with her ſociety, ſhe at laſt addreſ- 
ſed him in the following manner: 

« As gold is purged and refined from droſs by the 
fire, ſo is Adverſity ſent by Providence to try and im- 
prove the virtue of mortals. 'The end obtained, my 
taſk is finiſhed; and I now leave you to go ant give 
an accbunt of my charge. Your brother, whoſe lot 
was Proſperity, and whole conditien you ſo much en— 
vied, after having experienced the error of his choice, 
is at laſt releaſed by death from the moſt wretched of 
lives. Happy has it been for Uranio, that his lot was 
Adverſity, whom, if he remember as he ought, his life 
will be honourable, and his death happy.” 

As ſhe pronounced theſe words, the vaniſhed from 
his ſight. But though her features at that moment, 
inſtead of inſpiring their uſual horror, ſeemed to diſ- 
play a kind of languiſhing beauty, yet as Uranio, in 
ſpite of his utmoſt efforts, could not prevail on himſelf 
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to love her, he neither regretted her departure, nor 
wiſhed for her return. But though he rejoiced in her 
abſence, he treaſured up her counſels in his heart, and 
grew happy by the practice of them. 

He afterwards betook himſelf again to merchandiſe ; 
and having in a ſhort time acquired a competency ſuf- 
ficient for a real enjoyment of life, he retreated to a 
little farm which he had bought for that purpoſe, and 
where he determined to continue the remainder of his 


tons, and informing his mind by the leſſons of Adver- 
ſity. He took great delight in a little cell or hermi- 
tage in his garden, which ſtood under a tuft of trees, 
encompaſſed with eglantine and honey-ſuckles. Ad- 


from a rock, and over the door was written in large 
charaCters the following inſcription : 


Beneath this moſs-grown roof, within this cell, 
Truth, Liberty, Content, and Virtue dwell. 
Say, you who dare this happy place diſdain, 

M bat ſplendid palace boaſts fo fair a train? 


He lived to a good old age, and died honoured and 
lamented. | 


On 


days. Here he employed his time in painting, gar-, 
dening, and huſbandry, in quelling all diſorderly paſ- 


Joining it was a cold bath, formed by a ſpring ifſuing 
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On ConvrERSATION, : 


There are whom heaven bas ble with flore of wit, 

Tet want as much again io manage it : 

Words are like leaves, and where they meſt abound, 

Much fruit of ſenſe beneath is rarely found. Pore, 


HE faculty of interchanging our thoughts with 

one another, or what we expreſs by the word 
converſation, has always been repreſented by moral 
writers as one of the nobleſt privileges of reaſon, and 
which more particularly ſets mankind above the brute 
part of the creation, 

Though nothing gains ſo much upon the affetions 
as this extempor? eloquence, which we have conſtantly 
occaſion for, and are obliged to practiſe every day, we 
very rarely meet with any who excel in it. 

The converſation of moſt men is diſagreeable, not 
ſo much for want of wit and learning, as of gocd— 
breeding and diſcretion, 

If you reſolve to pleaſe, never ſpeak to gratify any 
particular vanity or paſſion of your own, but always 
with a deſign either to divert or inform the company. 
A man who only aims at one of theſe, is always eaſy 
in his diſcourſe. He is never out of humour at bein 
interrupted, becauſe he conſiders that thoſe who hear 
him are the beſt judges whether what he was ſaying 
could either divert or inform them. 

A modeſt perſon ſeldom fails to gain the good-will 
of thoſe he converſes with, becauſe nobody envies 


a man, who does not appear to be pleaſed with him- | 


ſclf. 

We ſhould talk extremely little of ourſelves. In- 
deed what can we ſay? It would be as imprudent to 
diſcover our faults, as ridiculous to count over our fan- 
cied virtues. Our private and domeſtic affairs are not 
leſs improper to he introduced in converſation. What 
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does it concern the company how-many horſes you 
keep in your ſtable, or whether your ſervant is more 
knave or fool ? 

A man may equally affront the company he is in, 
by engroſſing all the talk, or by obſerving a contemp- 
tuous ſilence. | 

Before you tell a ſtory, it may be generally not amiſs 
to draw a ſhort character, and give the company a 
true idea of the principal perſons concerned in it. 
The beauty of moſt things conſiſts not ſo much in 
their being ſaid or done, as in their being ſaid or done 
by ſuch a particular perſon, or on ſuch a particular oc- 
caſion. ä 

Notwithſtanding all the advantages of youth, few 
young people pleaſe in converſation; the reaſon is, that 
want of experience makes them poſitive, and what the 
ſay is rather with a deſign to pleaſe themſelves than any 
one elſe. 

It is certain that age itſelf will make many things 
paſs well enough, which would have been laughed at 
in the mouth of one much younger. 

Nothing however is more inſupportable to men of 
ſenſe, than an empty formal man, who ſpeaks in pro- 
verbs, and decides all controverſies with a ſhort ſen- 
tence. This piece of ſtupidity is the moſt inſuffera- 
ble, as it puts on the air of wiſdom. 

A prudent man will avoid talking much of any par- 
ticular ſcience, for which he is remarkably famous. 
There is not, methinks, a handſomer thing ſaid of Mr 
Cowley, in his whole life, than that none but his inti- 
mate friends ever diſcovered that he was a great poet 
by his diſcourſe : Beſides the decency of this rule, it is 
certainly founded in good policy. A man who talks 
of any thing he is already famous for, has nothing to 
get, but a great deal to loſe. I might add, that he 
who is ſometimes ſilent on a ſubject where every one is 
ſatisfied he could ſpeak well, will often be thought no 
leſs knowing in other matters, where perhaps he 1s 
wholly ignorant. 8 

Women 
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Women are frightened at the name of argument, 
and are ſooner convinced by a happy turn, or a witty 
expreſſion, than by demonſtration. 


Whenever you commend, add your reaſons for do- 


ing ſo; it is this which diſtinguiſhes the approbation 
of a man of ſenſe from the flattery of ſycophants, and 
the admiration of fools. 

Raillery is no longer agreeable than while the whole 


company is pleaſed with it. I would leaſt of all be un- 


derſtood to except the perſon rallied. 

Though good-humour, ſenſe, and diſcretion can 
ſeldom Fail to make a man agreeable, it may be no ill 
policy ſometimes to prepare yourſelf in a particular 
manner for converſation, by looking a little further 
than your neighbours into whatever is become a reign- 
ing ſubject. If your armies are. beſieging a place of 
importance abroad, or our Houſe of Commons deba- 
ting a bill of conſequence at home, you can hardly fail 
of being heard with pleaſure, if you have nicely infor- 
raed yourſelf of the ſtrength, fituation, and hiſtory of 
the former, or of the reaſons for and againſt the lat- 
ter. It will have the ſame effect if when any ſingle 
perſon begins to make a noiſe in the world, you can 
learn ſome of the ſmalleſt incidents in his life or con- 
verſation; which, though they are too fine for the ob- 
ſervation of the vulgar, give more ſatisfaction to men 
of ſenſe, (as they are the beſt openings to a real cha- 
racter) than the recital of his moſt glaring actions. 
I know but one ill conſequence to be feared from this 
method, namely, that coming full charged into com- 
pany, you ſhould reſolve to unload whether a hand- 
ſome opportunity offers itſelf or not. 

Though. the aſking of queſtions may plead for itſelf 
the ſpecious name of modeſty, and a defire of informa- 
tion, it affords little pleaſure to the reſt of the com- 
pany who may not be troubled with the ſame doubts; 
beſides which, he who aſks a queſtion, would do well 
to conſider, that he lies wholly at the mercy of another 
before he receives an anſwer. 5 

On 
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Nothing is more filly. than the pleaſure ſome people 
take in what they call ſpeaking their minds. A man of 
this make will ſay a rude thing for the+mere pleaſure of 
ſaying it; when an oppoſite behaviour, full as inno- 


cent, might have preſerved his friend, or made his - 


fortune. ; 

It is not impoſſible for a man to form to himſelf as 
exquiſite a pleaſure in complying with the humours 
and ſentiments of others, as of. bringing others over 
to his own; ſince it is the certain ſign of a ſuperior 


genius, that can take and become whatever dreſs it 


pleaſes. | 

I ſhall only. add, that beſides what I have here ſaid, 
there is ſomething which can never be learnt but in the 
company of the polite. The virtues of men are catch- 
ing as well as their vices; and your own obſervations 
added to theſe, will ſoon diſcover what it is that com- 
mands attention in one man, and makes you tired and 
diſpleaſed with the diſcourſe of another, 


— — 


Toe PART TY-COLOU RED SHIELD. 


A Story on the ſame Subject. 


With baſiy judgment neer decide; 
Firſt hear what's ſaid on either fidg. | R. 


N the days of knight-errantry and paganiſm, one of 

, our old Britiſh princes fet up a ſtatue to the god- 
dels of Victory, in a point where four roads met to- 
gether, * In her right-hand ſhe held a ſpear, and reſted 
her left upon a ſhield : The outſide of this ſhield was 
of gold, and the inſide of filver. On the former was 
inſcribed, in the old Britiſh language, To the goddeſs 
ever favourable; and on the other, For four vifories 
octained ſucceſſively over the Pitts and other inhabitants of 


. the northern iſlands. 
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It happened one day that two knights completely 
armed, the one in b/ack armour, the other in white, ar- 
rived from oppoſite parts of the country at this ſta- 
tue, juſt about the ſame time; and as neither of them 
had ſeen it before, they ſtopped to read the inſcription, 
and obſerve the excellence of its workmanſhip. After 
- contemplating it for ſome time, this golden ſhield, ſays 
the black knight, — golden ſhield, cried the ⁊white knight, 
(who was as ſtrictly obſerving the oppoſite fide) why, 
if I have my eyes, it is filver. I know nothing of your 
eyes, replied the b/act knight, but if ever I ſaw a golden 
ſhield in my life, this is one: Yes, returned the whe 
knight, ſmiling, it is very probable, indeed, that they 
ſhould expoſe a ſhield of gold in ſo public a place as 
this: For my part, I wonder even a ſilver one is not 
too ſtrong a temptation for the devotion of ſome peo- 
ple who paſs this way; and it appears by the date, that 
this has been here above three years. The black 
knight could not bear the ſmile with which this was 
delivered, and grew ſo warm in the diſpute, that it 
ſoon ended in a challenge ; they both therefote turned 
their horſes, and rode back ſo far as to have ſufficient 
ſpace for their career, then fixed their ſpears in-their 
reſts, and flew at each other with the greateſt fury and 
impetuoſity. Their ſhock was ſo rude, and the blow 
on each fide ſo effectual, that they both fell to the 
ground, much wounded and bruiſed, and lay there tor 
ſome time, as in a trance. A good Druid, who was 
travelling that way, found them in this condition. 


The Druids were the phyſicians of thoſe times, as well 
as the prieſts. He had a ſovereign balſam about him, 


which he had compoſed himfelf, for he was very ikil- 
ful in all the plants that grew in the fields or in the fo- 
reſts; he ſtaunched their blood, applied his balſam to 
their wounds, and brought them as it were from death 
to life again. As ſoon as they were ſufficiently reco- 
vered, he began to enquire into the occaſion of their 
quarrel, “ Why, this man, cried the black knight, will 
have it, that that ſhield yonder 1s flyer.” And 1 
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will have it, replied the «white knight, that it is gold,” 


and then told him all the particulars of the affair. 


Ah! ſaid the Druid, with a ſigh, you are both of 
you, my brethren, in the right, and both of you in the 
wrong; had either of you given himſelf time to look 
upon the oppoſite ſide of the ſhield, as well as that 
which firſt preſented itſelf to view, all this paſſion and 
bloodſhed might have been avoided z however, there is 
a very good leſſon to be learned from the evils that have 
befallen you on this occation. 
to intreat you by all our gods, and by this goddeſs of 
Victory in particular, Never to enter into any diſpute for 
the future, till yon have fairly conſidered both ſides of the 
queſtion.” 


On GAMING. 


You'll find, at leaſt, this maxim true, | 
Fools are the game that knaves purſue. Gay. 


T eis obſervable, that Mahomet, in a moſt particular 
manner, forbade gaming and drunkenneſs to his 
followers, when at the ſame time he indulged them 
with plurality of women: lhe laſt he looked upon as 


in our nature; whereas gaming and drunkenneſs he 
abſolutely forbade, as acquired and unnatural vices, as 
vices productive of the moſt dreadful conſequences. I 
will not at preſent examine the juſtneſs of the compli- 
ment paid to amorous libertiniſm, which he certainly 
carried too far; but ſhall obſerve, that his ſtrit com- 
mands in regard to gaming and drunkenneſs have con- 
tributed, more than any of his other injunctions, to the 


Gaming 


Permit me, therefore, 
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a paſſion, the ſeeds of which are implanted as it were 
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Gaming (which 1 ſhall at preſent conſider) ſeems 
to me, of all vices, the greateſt enemy of happineſs : | 
Its inſeparable attendants are envy, deceit, profuſe- | 
neſs, impiety, and a whole train of diabolical aſſoci- | 
ates. Health, peace of mind, love, family, friends, 
country, and, in ſhort, every thing valuable or deſira- 
ble, are ſacrificed to it: And to what are they ſacrifi- 
ced? Why, to avarice: Avarice, the meaneſt of vices ! 

Ihe love of gaming is nothing more than the love of 
other people's money. It is not the avarice of a miſer; 
it is the avarice of a thief, a robber, or rather the cow- | 
ardly avarice of a pick-pocket. It is avarice and pro- | 
fuſion joined together; a moſt unnatural conjunction, 
and productive of more terrible conſequences than 
either of them ſingly can poſſibly be: Like Aaron's 
rod, it abſorbs, it ſwallows-up, and contains within it- 
ſelf all other vices, and may juſcly among vices be ſti- 
led Legion; and of all baits made uſe of by the grand 
enemy of mankind, to tempt us from our duty, and 
make us unhappy hereafter, gaming ſeems the moſt 
dangerous, and the beſt calculated to anſwer his diabo- 
lical ends. 

It is ridiculous to hear the votaries of gaming term 
it an amuſement, an inoffenſive relaxation, &c. thoſe b 
who ſo miſcall it, muſt notwithſtauding allow it to be : 
an irrational, an unimproving diyerſion; and that at 

the beſt it is but murdering time. But upon exami- 
nation, every obſerver may find, that dallying with y 
the temptation draws on imperceptibly to the moſt de- 1 

ſtructive conſequences. But what ſhall be ſaid of { 

thoſe who take no delight in gaming, yet give into it 
on almoſt every occaſion? Surely complaiſance is a 
poor excuſe for doing a fooliſh or a wicked action; 
and that every gameſter is a knave or a fool, is a moſt [ 
palpable truth. A certain nobleman hearing a gentle- | 
man ſpoken of, who was ſaid to be a great gameſter; i 
he is a moſt incorrigible blockhead, cries my lord; 
but on being aſſured he was a man of very brilliant 
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trifle of it. 


parts; if ſo, replies my lord, he muſt be a rank ſcoun- 


drel: Not ſo, my lord, replies the other, he -bears the 
character of a gentleman of great worth and honour. 
cc That cannot be, returns the nobleman ; every game- 
ſter is either a rogue or fool, pike or gudgeon ; and ho- 


nour never makes a nearer approach to the heart of 


ſuch a one, than the zip of his tongue.“ 

All converſation, all improvement, is put a ſtop to, 
the moment gaming commences: Friendſſüp and ſo- 
ciety, benevolence and humanity, ceaſe, and nothing 
ferrkve is thought of, but the ruin of thoſe you are in 
company with; the ruin of thoſe you often make the 
ſtrongeſt proteſtations of friendſhip to: The gameſter's 
happineſs (like the devil's) depends on the miſery of 
others; and like ſatan too, he ſmiles on thoſe who, in 
his heart, he devotes to deſtruction. 

The life of a gameſter is a life of uncertainty, con- 
ſequently of unhappineſs; he can never properly call 
any thing his own, not being aſſured of its poſſeſſion 


one moment longer than till his next fitting down to 


the gaming table. The thriving gameſter, (how pre- 
carious is his thriving!) is the worſt of robbers; and 
the unfortunate, the worſt of ſelf-murderers: A mur- 
derer who involves all thoſe innocents, who unfortu- 
nately have any connection with him, in the diſmal 
guloh of beggary and wretched dependence. 

If covetouſneſs of another's property, and diſcontent 
of our own, be a breach of the divine command, 


« Thou ſhalt not covet thy neighbour's goods, &c. the 


gameſter is ever and ſuperlatively guilty. The late 
Duke of Ae, who had an averſion for all ſorts of 
gaming, being urged to no purpoſe by a nobleman, to 
ſport a little money; Sure, my lord, cries the nobleman, 
you muſt love your money vaſtly, to be afraid of venturing a 
It is true, my Lord, (replies his Grace) 7 
do love my own money ; yet no perſon had ever reaſon to ſay 
1 was fond of another man's, 
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The male part of mankind who give into this vice, 
proſtitute their talents to the moſt vicious purpoſes ; 
they become entirely abſorbed by it; they ſtand like 
flaves in the market, to be bought and ſold ; for necef- 
ity often ſtares them in the face, and betrays them to 
venality. 

If married, how caa they reflect on the hazards to 
which they expoſe the happineſs of wives, children, 
friends? And when oppreſſed by ill fortune, how of- 
ten are they ſo cowardly, as to have recourſe to a piſ- 
tol, and by ſuicide leave thoſe innocents to confront a 
danger they themſelves are afraid of facing? But 
when gaming ſeizes the female breaſt, to all the above- 
mentioned misfortunes we may juſtly add 4% of beauty, 
which is ever the conſequence of late hours, ruffted 
paſſions, and a corroding heart. Her honour, her 
chaſtity, can no longer be called her own, when ſhe 
commences gameſter. 'The manſion of gracefulneſs 


and beauty is converted into a foul and darkſome dun- 


geon. Attracting ſoftneſs and modeſty (the amiable 
characteristics of the ſex) are changed for unbecoming 
ſierceneſs and acerbity of temper, and the whole pic- 
ture brings to our mind: the different ſituations and 
figure of Satan before and after the fall. Theſe reflec- 
tions (looſe and indigeſted as they are) were occaſion- 


ed by the two follow ing relations, which lately happen- 


ed, and which probably ſeveral of my readers know to 
have but too much truth in them. 

In one of the priacipal cities in England lived Li 
cius and Sapphira, bleſſed with a moderate fortune, 
health, love, peace of mind, and two little darlings, .a 
ſon and a daughter. They ſcemed to want for nothing 


as an addition to their happineſs, nor were they inſen- 
ſible of what they enjoyed; but with gratitude to hea- 


ven, were initruments of good to all about them. To- 


wards the cloſe of laſt ſummer, Lucius happening tobe 


in company with ſome neighbouring gentlemen, who 
propoſed to walte an hour or ſo at cards; he conſented, 
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more in compliance with others' taſte than his own: 
Like other ſporters, he met wich a variety of fortune, 
(a variety more ſeducing than a continuance either of 
good or bad) and warmed with liquor, he was incon- 
ſiderately drawn in before the company broke up to in- 
volve himſelf more than his fortune could bear. The 
next day, on ſober refleCtion, he could not ſupport the 
thoughts of the diſtreſs his folly had brought on his 
Sapphira and the little innocents; he had not courage 
to acquaint her with what had happened ; and whilſt 
in the midſt of pangs he had hitherto been, a ſtranger 
to, he was viſited again, and again tempted by one of 
the laſt night's company to try fortune once more. In 
order to drown reflection, and in hopes of recoverin 

his loſs, he flew to the fatal place, nor did he leave it 
til} he had loſt his all. The conſequence of which 
was, that the next day, in deſpair indeſcribable, after 
_ writing a letter to acquaint Sapphira with what had 
happened, he ſhot himſelf through the head; the news 


' N of which deprived Sapphita of her ſenſes: She is at 


prefent confined in a mad-houſe; and the two little in- 
nocents, deſtitute of parents and fortune, have a trou- 
bleſome world to ſtruggle through, and are likely to 
feel all the miſeries that poverty and ſervile depen- 
dence entail on the wretched. 

A young lady who lived in the north, was on the 
point of marriage with a young gentleman whom ſhe 
was doatingly fond of, and by whom ſhe was as greatly 
beloved : She was at the ſame time admired by a per- 
ſon of high rank, but whoſe pathon, as he was already 
married, was conſequently diſhonourable. He was 
determined, however, at any rate, to indulge his vici— 
ous flame; but as ſhe was a perſon of the ſtricteſt ho- 
nour, he was obliged to act cautiouſly, and keep his 
love a ſecret.— Knowing her propenſity to gaming, he 
laid a ſnare for her, into which ſhe fell, to the great 
diminution of her fortune — This he took care to have 
repreſented with the moſt aggravating circumſtances 1 
| the 
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che gentleman to whom ſhe was engaged. His friends 
painted to him the dreadful inconvenience. of his ta- 
king a gameſter to wife; poverty, diſeaſe, and proba- 
bly diſhoncur to his bed, were the likely conſequences: 
In a word, they managed matters ſo as to break off the 
match. The villain who occaſioned the breach be- 
tween the lovers, notwithſtanding, miſſed his wicked 
ends; his addrefles and propoſals met with contempt 
and abhorrence; yet though ſhe preſerved her chaſti- 
ty, (a circumſtance very uncommon among female 
gameſters) the loſs of her intended ſpouſe, whom ſhe 
was diſtractedly fond of, threw her into a decline, 
which in a few months put an end to her life, 


On DRUNKENNESS. 


O that men ſhould put an enemy into their mouths 10 Heal away ut 
brains / | SHAKESPEAR, 


6 4 following is a letter from a father to his only 
A fon, in which he lays open the deteſtable crime 
of drunkenneſs, and its ſhocking conſequences, in ſtri- 
king colours. As the ſubject of the letter is a vice 
,not very uncommon in England, I hope the inſerting 
of it will need no further apology. VL ONE: 


60 Dear To M, 


«IT is with the greateſt concern I hear you have 
lately (more than once) been guilty of getting fuddled 
in company with ſome of your youthful companions 
you can ſcarcely think what a ſhock this account gave 
me. I know, my dear boy, you have a great flow of 
ſpirits, a lively imagination, and great good-nature 
but thoſe qualities, inſtead of guarding you againſt that 

U odious 
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-odious fault, are, I am afraid, moft likely to hurry you 
into it: Other vices generally have their riſe, and take 
deepeſt root in the meaneſt diſpoſitions. Drunkennefſs, 
en the contrary, is often, too often, obſerved to flouriſh 

in the richeſt and moſt promiſing ſoils : This, Tom, is 
a principal reaſon why I fear for you. A ſocial, good- 
natured youth, 1s drawn in by degrees, if he be lively, 
ſmart, and witty, his company is ſought for by others; 
if wit in another captivates him, the company he doats 
on draws him to the tavern, and though he ſteps cau- 

tioufly at firſt, he ſoon from habit and example loſes all 
ſenſe of what he is doing; the ſenſe of danger daily 

wears off; fondneſs of company by degrees draws on a 
fondneſs for liquor; he becomes more ſottiſh, and con- 
ſequently more ſtupid, till at laſt his underſtanding (an 

underſtanding that might have done honour to his 
country, and benefited his fellow creatures) becomes 
clouded and muddled, and inſtead of the promiſing 

expeCtations that his youth afforded, he becomes a 

burden to himſelf, and deſpicable to all the world. 

« Drunkenneſs, 'Tom, itupifies the ſenſes, deſtroys 
the memory, blunts the underſtanding, fills men with 
diſeaſes, and makes them incapable of buſineſs of any 
kind: That this is the conſequence of habitual drun- 
| kenneſs, too many inſtances in every part of the king- 
dom will evince. What a deſpicable character that of 

a ſot is I need not deſcribe to you; and depend upon 
it, every perſon who is fond of the company of topers, 
is in a fair way of becoming a fot. If your inclination 
tends that way, check it immediately, nor deceive your- 

elf with the hopes of having the power to conquer it 

whenever you pleaſe; in ſuch a caſe, habit daily adds 


new ſtrength to the vicious bent: The brute part of us | 
(appetite) ſoon poſſeſſes the whole man, and reaſon 
(which may be called the angelic part) becomes quite 
ſmothered and deſtroyed: You know, my lad, it is a 
common expreſſion to ſay, he is as drunk as a beaſt. 
We do not ſuppoſe that beaſts get drunk; we mean 


by 
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by it, that man by inebriation drowns his underſtand- 
ing; and when his reaſon is gone, he is upon a level 
with, nay really far beneath, the irrational, brute crea- 
tion. Brutes are certainly equally rational with ſuch . 
a wretch, if not more ſo, with the ſuperior advantage 
of a ſound body, and an inſtinct to guide them. 

« I am not afraid, Pom, of your giving into vices 
which flow from an illiberal genius or ſtupidity, as 
ſwearing for example, which ſhows a barrenneſs of 
underſtanding, and a want of words; a, want in reali- 
ty of common ſenſe in the blaſphemer. This, my 
dear boy, thank God, is far from being the cafe with 
you at preſent; yet ſhould you ever become an habi- 
tual drunkard, the company you mult then be often re- 
duced to herd with, and the loſs of your underſtand- 
ing, will, you may depend upon it, bring on that ſtupid 
vice as an additional odium to your character, 

&« I know the world is apt to laugh at the apprehen- 
ſion of any danger accruing from getting fuddled now 
and then; they think the conſequences innocent and 
trifling, but they ſoon find themſelves woefully miſta- 
ken Getting fuddled 1s the high road to habitual 
drunkenneſs; the oftener you are guilty of it, the 
| more you prejudice your health and underſtanding z 

and the leſs capable you are to guard againſt that abo- 

minable vice: It ſteals upon you inſenſibly, and you 

are ſeldom conſcious of the danger till you are incapa- 

ble of reſiſting it. | | 

« Conlider, my dear lad, the firſt deviation from 

the level paths of virtue, is the gradual imperceptible 

| deſcent: The entrance is bewitching, as it lies through 
1 the flowery regions of pleaſure; but as you advance, 
| the way ſoon becomes rougher and leſs plealing : The 
| proſpect by degrees grows dreary, gloomy, and fright- 
ful: Each ſtep you advance grows ſteeper and ſteeper, . 
your power of reſiſtance grows fainter and fainter, and 
you are hurried down, in ſpite of the feeble efforts you 
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are then capable of making, into the gulph of ſhame 
and everlaſting deſtruction. 

« A drunkard is the worſt of ulrike he is a de- 
liberate, determined ſelf. murderer; he hurties himſelf 
out of the world; and for the ſhort time he crawls on 


the earth, he makes himſelf miſerable, by loading him- 


ſelf with racking diſtempers: Company, which he was 
ſo fond of, avoid and deſpiſe him, when he can no 
longer contribute to their irrational mirth; (for you 


mult never truſt to friendſhip commenced over a bot- 
tle) and the only faint glimmering of pleafure he then 


enjoys, 1s when he is pouring down that liquid poiſon 
which firſt occaſioned, and ftill increaſes his diſorder. 

« A certain people among the ancient Greeks (the 
Locrians, I think) puniſhed with double rigour any 
crime committed in liquor; firſt and principally, for 
getting drunk; and ſecondly, for the crime commit- 
ted; for certainly he who eradicates.his reaſon delibe- 
rately, as drunkards do, is much more guilty of what 
is committed for want of that reaſon, deſtroyed by his 
own fault, than he whofe reaſon is overcome by any 
accidental attack of paſſion. 

« You ſeem, 'Tom, to have ſome ambition in you, 
a laudable ambition, I hope, to diſtinguiſh yourſelf, 
and cut a figure in the world: All that, my dear 
boy, is over with you, if once you ſuffer drunkennefs 
to become your maſter: That emulation which might 
have made you illuſtrious, will of courſe be reverſed 


into an abaſement that muſt degrade you below ration- 


ality; and ſcarcely, as I have hinted before, leave 
us on a level with the loweſt order of E 
rutes. 
„ Whenever you hear any perſon brag in company 
tee drunkards generally do with great pleaſure and 
If. conſequence) that be got drunk, moſt damnably 
drunk, ſet that fellow down for a fool at the beſt. It 
3s a fooliſh, nay, a wicked way of priding himſelf, of 
That he ſhould be aſhamed ir, What then * 58 
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think of ons who by their behaviour ſeem to ap- 


prove ſuch folly? And as to the ridiculous cuſtom of 
drinking healths, nothing certainly can be a greater 
enemy to health than it is. I am ſure it were as ab- 
ſurd to applaud a perſon for eating to exceſs, as for 
drinking to exceſs; they are equally deſpicable, glut- 
tonous, mean, and hoggiſh. | 

« A man may enjoy company infinitely to more 
advantage, in walking, riding, &c. than in a tavern 
over a bottle. Moderate exerciſe contributes to health 
and improvement of the faculties; and converſation at 
ſuch times muſt be more edifying from the variety of 
ſcenes that are continually preſenting themſelves to the 
eye: Or if the weather will not permit that, enjoy 
yourſelf in your own or your friend's chamber, with 


an agreeable companion or two, which muſt be much 


preferable to fuddling in a tavern or an alehouſe, where 
the longer you remain, the leſs entertaining and im- 
proving muſt the converſation be. Beſides, I know: 
you have a taſte both for muſic and painting, and cer- 
tainly any perſon ſo endowed, can never be at a loſs 


for a pleaſing relaxation from ſtudy. I am far, Tom, 


from being one of that rigid claſs of mortals, who de- 
cry chearfulneſs and mirth; I love mirth, you know I 
do; and chearfulneſs (as the SpeCtator ſays) is the very 
health of the ſoul; to preſerve which, is one great rea- 
ſon why I would have you avoid drinking; for drink- 
ing is in reality an enemy to chearfulneſs, good- nature, 
and mirth. In drinking it is hard, nay it is almoſt im- 
poſſible, to ſtop at a certain mark; and when you once 
go beyond it, you are hurried you know not whither: 
Quarrelling, gaming, debauchery of all kinds; nay, 
often murder, are the dreadful fruits of drinking ; and 
in regard to converſation, Tom, I would appeal to 
yourſelf, whether from the little you have ſeen of 
drinking, (I fincerely hope it is but little) whether in 
your cool moments you would not have been aſhamed 


of the words and actions which you applauded when 
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warm with liquor? In a word, unleſs you moſt c#re- 
Fully guard againſt drunkenneſs in your youth, it will 


inſenſibly ſteal on you; it will make you miſerable 


both in body and mind; it will prove an inſuperable 
bar to your becoming eminent in any profeſſion ; it 
will make you odious to yourſelf, and deſpicable to 
others; it will lay a perpetual opening to the grand 
tempter to make you miſerable both here and hereaf- 
ter; and indeed, and in truth, I would rather hear of 
your being no more, than of your becoming a drunk- 
ard.— Lou know I love you, Tom; yet the more I 
love you, the more deſirous I would be of your deſcen- 
ding to the grave, than to heat of your giving way to 
that ſcandalous, mean, deteſtable vice.—I fhalt con- 
clude my letter with a little ſtory I have ſomewhere 
read, and which I think much to the purpoſe. 

« A certain young fellow had been drawn into a 
contract with the devil, that in conſideration of ſome 
important ſervices from his diabolical majeſty, the 
young fellow was to comply with one of three requeſts 


the devil ſhould think proper to make him. It is to be 


obſerved, the devil had before often tempted him in 
vain, to commit ſeyeral crimes; but the young fellow 


had hitherto withſtood his temptations, and was till 


determined to refuſe him in every thing, but the one 
requeſt he was obliged by his contract to comply with: 
When it came to Beelzebub's turn to command, he 


left it to the youth's choice, either to murder his fa- 
ther, debauch his own ſiſter, or get drunk. The young 


man choſe the laſt, as by far the leaſt ſhocking ; but 
when he had got drunk, the devil took that opportunt- 


ty of tempting him (which till he was drunk he never 


could effectually do) to commit both the other crimes 


Thus he was drawn in to commit all the devil wanted; 


whereas if either of the other had been his choice, he 
woulds . have eſcaped ſo options a guilt.” 


The 
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The HisTORY of SanTON BARSISA: Shewing the 
fatal Effects of encouraging bad Tbaug his. 


Short is the courſe of: every lawleſs pleaſure, 
Fri like a ade on all its footfleps wait:, 
- Scarce wiſible in joy's meridian height: 
But downwards as its blaze declining ſpreads, | 
. The dwarfs ſpadow to a giant grows. | MiLToN. 


— 


HERE was formerly a Santon, whoſe name was 
| Barſiſa, who for the ſpace of an hundred years 
very frequently applied himſelf to prayer; and ſcarcely 
ever went out of the grotto in which he made his re- 
ſidence, for fear of expoſing himſelf to the danger of 
offending God. He faſted in the day. time, and watch- 
ed in the night; all the inhabitants of the country had 
ſo great a veneration for him, and ſo highly valued his 
prayers, that they commonly applied to him when they 
had any favours to beg of Heaven. When he made 
vows for the health of a fick perſon, the patient was 
immediately cured, 1 
It happened that the daughter of the king of that = 
country fell into a dangerous diſtemper, the cauſe of 
which the phyſicians could not diſcover, yet they con- 
tinued preſcribing remedies by gueſs; but inſtead of 
helping the princeſs, they only augmented her diſeaſe. 
In the mean time the king was inconſolable, for he 
paſſionately loved his daughter: Wherefore one day, 
finding all human aſſiſtance vain, he declared it his 
opinion, that the princeſs ought to be ſent to the Zan- 
ton Barſiſa. 
All the Beys applauded his ſentim nts, and the 
king's officers conducted her to the oanton; Wwho, 
en his frozen age, could not fee ſuch a 
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beauty without being ſenſibly moved. - He gazed on 
her with pleaſure; and the devil taking this opportu- 
nity, whiſpered in his ear thus: Oh Santon] do not 
let ſlip fuck a fortunate minute: Tell the king's ſer- 
vants, that it is requiſite for the princeſs to paſs this 
night in the grotto, to ſee whether it will pleaſe God 
to cure her; that you will put up a prayer for her, and 


that they need only come to fetch her to-morrow. 


How weak is man! The Santon followed the devil's 
advice, and did what he ſuggeſted to him. But the 
officers, before they would yield to leave the princeſs, 


ſent one of their number to know the king's pleaſure. 


That monarch, who had an entire confidence in Bar- 
la, never in the leaſt ſcrupled the truſting of his 
daughter with him. L[.confent, ſaid he, that ſhe flay 
Aavith that holy man, and that he keep her as long as he plea- 
fes ;©T am wholly ſatisfied on that head. | 
When the officers had received the-king's anſwer, 
they retired, and the princeſs remained alone with the 
hermit. Night being come, the devil preſented him- 
ſelf to Santon, ſaying, 4 Canſt thou let flip ſo favour- 
able an opportunity with ſo charming a creature? 
Wea not telling her of the violence you offer to her; 
if ſhe were even ſo indiſcreet as to reveal it, who will 
believe her? The court, the city, and all the world, 
are too much prepoſſeſſed in thy favour, to give any 
credit to ſuch, a report. You may do any thing un- 
puniſhed, when armed by the great reputation for wiſ- 
dom which you have acquired“ The unfortunate 
Barſiſa was ſo weak as to hearken to the enemy ot 
mankind. He approached the princeſs, took her in 
his arms, and in a moment cancelled a virtue of an 
hundred years” duration. | 

Hle had no ſooner perpetrated the crime, than a 
thouſand avenging horrors haunted him night and 


day. He thus accoſted the devil: „Oh wretch, ſays. 


he, it is thou who haſt deſtroyed me! Thou haſt en- 
compaſſed me for a whole age, and endeavoured to ſe- 
| . duce 
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duce me; and now thou haſt at laſt gained thy end.“ 


« {}h Santon! anſwered the devil, do not reproach 
me with the pleaſures thou haſt enjoyed. Thou may- 
eſt reperit : But what is moſt unhappy for thee is, that 
the princeſs is impregnate, and thy fin will become 
public: I hou wilt become the Jaughing-ſtock of thoſe 
who admire and reverence thee at preſent, and the 
king will put thee to an ignominious death.” 

Barſiſa, terrified by this diſcourſe, ſays to the devil, 
& What thall I do to prevent the publication of my 
ſhame ?“ „ Jo hinder the knowledge of your crime, 
ou ought to commit a freſh one, anſwered the devil. 
Kill the princels, bury her in the corner of the grotto, 
and when the king's meſſengers come to-morrow, tell 
them +: have cured her, and that ſhe went from the 
grotto very early in the morning: They will believe 
you, and tc-rch for her all over the city, and country; 
and rhe king her father will be in great pain for her; 
but after ſcveral vain ſearches it will wear off.” | 

The hermit, abandoned by God, purſuant to this 
advice, killen the princeſs, buried her in a corner of 
the grotto, 2:14 the next day told the officers what the 
devil bade hi fay. "They made diligent enquiry for 
the kings daughter; but not being able to hear of her, 
they deſpaired of finding her, when the devil told 
them tha all their ſearches for the princeſs were in 
vain; and jel»ting what had paſſed betwixt her and the 
Santon, he told them the place where ſhe was interred. 
The ofacers 1imnitdiately went to the grotto, ſeized Bar- 
ſiſa, and found the princeſs's body in the place to which 
the devil had directed them; whereupon they took up 
the corple, and carried that and the Santon to the pa- 
lace. 

When the king ſaw his daughter dead, and was in- 
formed of the whole event, he broke into tears and 
bitter lamentations; and aſſembling the doctors, he 
laid the Santon's crime before them, and aſked their 
advice how he ſhould be puniſhed. All the doRors 


condemned 
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condemned him to death; upon which the gibbet was 
erected; when the hermit went up the ladder, and was 
going to be turned off, the devil whiſpered in his ear 
theſe words: „O Santon! if you will worfhip me, I 
will extricate you out of this difficulty, and tranſport 
you two thouſand leagues from hence into a country 
where you ſhall be reverenced by men, as much as you 
were before this adventure.” „J am content, Eye 
Barſiſa, deliver me, and I will worſhip thee.” „Give 
me firſt a ſign of adoration,” replied the devil; where- 


upon the Santon bowed his head, and ſaid, “ give 


myſelf to you,” Then the devil raiſing his voice, ſaid, 


« Oh Barſiſa, I am ſatisfied; I have obtained what I 
defired:” And with theſe words, ſpitting in his face, 
he diſappeared; and the deluded Santon was hanged. 
From this may, be inferred, that evil thoughts will 
ſometimes tart up even in the beſt of minds, which 
when checked as ſoon as noticed, can never be deem- 
ed criminal, but ought to be carefully ſtifled in em- 


bryo, as the firſt incitements to fin; for vice naturally 


begets vice, and the leaſt digreſſion from virtue is fre- 
quently ſucceeded by ſuch a train of evils, as leads on 
imperceptibly to certain ruin. 
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On the imperceptible Deviation to Vice, and the Remon- 
Atrunce of CONSCIENCE. 


The Story of AMURATH, an Eaftern Monarch. 


When conſcience pleads, turn nob away ; 
Ti Heav'n that ſpeaks, and points the way. R. 


Y which of the Indian ſages of antiquity the fol- 
lowing ſtory was written, or whether the people 
of the Eaſt have any remote tradition upon which it 
is founded, is not known: But it was probably related 
in the firſt perſon, to give it an air of greater dignity, 
and render its influence more powerful: Nor would 
it, perhaps, appear altogether incredible to people 
among whom metempſychoſrs is an article of faith, and 
the viſible agency of /uperior beings admitted without 
ſcruple. ; 
A niet; ſultan of the Eaſt, the judge of- nations, 
the diſciple of adverſity, records the wonders of his 
life : Let thoſe who preſumptuouſly queſtion the ways 
of Providence, bluſh in ſilence, and be wiſe; let the 
proud be humble, and obtain honour; and let the ſen- 
ſual reform and be happy. | 
The angel of death cloſed the eyes of the ſultan 
Abradin, my father, and his empire deſcended to me 
in the eighteenth year of my age. At firſt my mind 
was awed to humility, and ſoftened with grief; I was 
inſenſible to the ſplendor of dominion; I heard the 
addreſſes of flattery with diſguſt, and received the ho» 
mage of dependent greatneſs with indifference. I had 
always regarded my father, not only with Me, but re- 
verence; and I was now perpetually recollecting in- 
ſtances of his tenderneſs, and reviewing the ſolemn 
ſcene, in which he recommended me to heaven in im- 
perfect language, and graſped my hand in the agonies' 
of death. | . | 
X : One 
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One evening, after having concealed myſelf all day 
in my chamber, I viſited his grave; I proſtrated my- 


ſelf on his tomb; ſorrow overflowed. my eyes, and de- 


yotion kindled in my boſom. I felt myſelf ſuddenly 
ſmitten on the ſhoulder as with a rod; and looking up, 
I perceived a man whoſe eyes were piercing as light, 
and his beard whiter than ſnow. «« Fa ſaid he, the 
genius Syndarac, the friend of thy father Abradin, 
who was the fear of his enemies, and the defire of his 
people; whoſe ſmile diffuſed gladneſs like the luſtre 
of the morning, and whoſe. frown was dreadful as the 
gathering of a tempeſt : 9 7 thyſelf to my influ- 

| | im.” I bowed myſelf 
to the earth in token of gratitude and obedience, and 
he put a ring on the middle finger of my left-hand, in 


Which I perceived a ruby of a deep colour, and un- 


common brightneſs. * This ring, faid he, ſhall mark 
out. to thee the boundaries of good and evil; that, 


without, weighing. remote. conſequences, thou mayeſt 


know the nature and tendency of every action. Be 
attentive, ' therefore, to the filent admonition; and 
when the circle of gold ſhall by a ſudden contraction 
preſs thy anger, and the ruby ſhall grow pale, deſiſt 
immediately from what thou ſhalt be doing, and mark 
down that action in thy memory as a tranſgreſſion in 
the rule of right: Keep my gift as a pledge of happi- 
ſs and honour, and take it not off for a moment.“ 
I. received the ring with a ſenſe. of obligation which I 
ſtrove to expreſs, and an aſtoniſhment that compelled 
me to be ſilent. The genius perceived my confuſion, 
and turning from me. with a ſmile of complacency, 
immediately diſappeared. | 8 | 
During the firſt, moon I was ſo cautious and cir- 


cumſpect, that the pleaſure of reflecting that my ring 


had not once indicated a fault, was leſſened by a doubt 
of its virtue. I applied myſelf to the public buſineſs. 


My melancholy decreaſed, as my mind was diverted to 


other objects; and, leſt the youth of my court ſhould 
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think that recreation was too long ſuſpended, I ap- 
pointed to hunt the lion. But though I went out to 
the ſport rather to gratify others than myſelf, yet my 
uſual ardour returned in the field: 1 grew warm ii 
the purſuit, I continued the chace, which was unſuc- 
ceſsful, too long, and returned fatigued and diſap- 
pointed. 485 ein 23T%10 

As I entered the ſeraglio, I was met by a little dog 
that had been my father's, who expreſſed his joy at 
my return by jumping round me, and endeayouring 
to reach my hand: But as I was not difpoſed to re- 
ceive his careſſes, I ſtruck him in the fretfulneſs of mi 
diſpleaſure ſo ſevere a blow with my foot, that it left 
him ſcarce power to crawl away, and hide himſelf un- 
der a ſofa in the corner of the apartment. At this 
moment I felt the ring preſs my finger, and looking 
upon the ruby, I perceived the glow of its colour 
abated, EE 5 

I was at firſt ſtruck with ſurprize and regret; but 
ſurprize and regret quickly gave way to diſdain, 
« Shall not the ſultan Amurath, ſaid I, to whom a 
thouſand kings pay tribute, and in whoſe hand is the 
life of nations, ſhall not Amurath ſtrike a dog that of- 
fends him, without being reproached for having tranſ- 
greſſed the rule of right?” My ring again preſſed my 
finger, and the ruby became more pale: Immediately 
the palace ſhook with a burſt of thunder, and the ge- 
nius Syndarac again ſtood before me. | 

« Amurath, ſaid he, thou haſt offended againſt thy 
brother of the duſt; a being who, like thee, has re- 
ceived from the ALMIGHTY a capacity of pleaſure 


and pain: Pleaſure which caprice is not allowed to 


ſuſpend, and pain which juſtice only has a right to 
inflict. If thou art juſtified by power in afflicting in- 
ferior beings, 1 ſhould be juſtified in affliting thee : 
But my power yet ſpares thee, becauſe it is directed 
by the laws of ſovereign goodneſs, and becauſe thou 
mayeſt yet be reclaimed by admonition. But yield 
not to the impulſe of 2 reſentment, nor indulge 
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in cruelty the forwardneſs of diſguſt, leſt by the laws of 


E I be compelled to afflict thee; for he that 
orns reproof, muſt be reformed by puniſhment, or 


loſt for ever.” 


At the preſence of Syndarac I was troubled, and his 
words covered me with confuſion: I fell proſtrate at 
his feet, and heard him pronounce with a milder ac- 
cent, © Expect not henceforth that I ſhould anſwer 


the demands of arrogance, or gratify the curioſity of 


ſpeculation : Confide in my friendſhip, and truſt im- 


Pplicitly to thy ring.“ 


As the chace bad produced ſo much infelicity, I did 
not repeat it, but invited my nobles to a banquet, and 
entertained them with dancing and muſic. I had giv- 
en leave that all ceremony ſhould be ſuſpended, 
and that the company ſhould treat me not as a ſo- 
vereign but as an equal, becauſe the converſation 
would otherwiſe be incumbered or reſtrained; and I 
encouraged others to pleaſantry, by indulging the lux- 
uriancy of my own imagination. But though I affect- 
ed to throw off the trappings of royalty, I had not ſuf- 
Hcient magnanimity to deſpiſe them. 1 enjoyed the 
voluntary deference which was paid me, and was ſe- 
cretly offended at Alibeg, my vifir, who endeavoured 
to prevail upon the aſſembly to enjoy the liberty that 


had been given them, and was himſelf an example of 


the conduct that he recommended. I ſingled out as 
the object of my railery, the man who alone deſerved 
my approbation: He believed my condeſcenfion to be 


fincere, and imagined that he was fecuring my favour, 


by that behaviour which had incurred my diſpleaſure 
he was, therefore, grieved and confounded to perceive 
that I laboured to render him ridiculous and contemp- 
tible: I enjoyed his pain, and was elated at my ſuc- 
ceſs; but my attention was ſuddenly called to my 
ring, and I perceived the ruby change colour. I de- 
ſiſted for a moment; but ſome of my courtiers having 
diſcovered and ſeconded my intention, 1 felt my yy 
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and my reſentment gratified; I endeavoured to waſh 
away the remembrance of my ring with wine; my ſa- 
tire became more bitter, and Alibeg diſcovered yet 
greater diſtreſs. My ring again reproached me; but I 
{till perſevered. The viſir was at length rouſed to his 
defence; probably he had diſcovered and deſpiſed my 
weakneſs: His replies were ſo poignant, that I became 
outrageous, and deſcended from rajlery to invective: 
At length, diſguiſing the anguiſh of his mind with a 
ſmile, “ Amurath, ſaid he, if the ſultan ſhould know, 
that after having invited your friends to feſtivity and 
merriment, you had aſſumed his authority, and inſul- 
ted thoſe who were not aware that you diſdained to be 
treated with the familiarity of friendſhip, you would 
certainly fall under his diſpleafure.” The ſeverity of 
this ſarcaſm, which was extorted by long provocations 
from a man warmed with wine, ſtung me with intoler- 
able rage; I ſtarted up, and ſpurning him from the ta- 
ble, was about to draw my poignard; when my atten- 
tion was again called to my ring, and I perceived, with 
ſome degree of regret, that the ruby had fallen almoſt 
to a perfect white, | Fre | 
But, inſtead of being refolved to be more watchful 
againſt whatever might bring me under this ſilent re- 
proof, I comforted myſclf, that the genius would no 
more alarm me with his preſence. The irregularities 
of my conduct increaſed almoſt imperceptibly, and the 
intimations of mv ring became proportionably more 


frequent, though leſs forcible, till at laſt they were ſo 


familiar, that I ſcarce remarked when they were given 
and when ſuſpended, | 
It was ſoon diſcovered that I was pleaſed with ſervili- 
ty; ſervility was therefore practiſed, and I rewarded it 
ſometimes with-a penſion, and ſometimes with a place. 
Thus the government of my kingdom was left to petty 
tyrants, who oppreſſed the people to enrich themſelves, 
In the mean time, I filled my ſeraglio with women, 
among whom I abandoned myſelf to ſenſuality, with, 
out enjoying the pure delight of that love which ariſes ' 
X 3 from 
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from eſteem; But I had not yet ſtained my hands 
with blood, nor dared to ridicule the laws which I 
neglected to fulfil. 

My reſentment againſt Alibeg, however unjuſt, was 
inflexible, and terminated in the moſt perfect hatred ; 
I degraded him from his office; but I ſtill kept him at 
court, that I might imbitter his life by perpetual in- 
dignities, and praCtiſe againſt him new ſchemes of ma- 
levolence. 

Selima, the daughter of this prince, had been inten- 
ded by my father for my wife, and the marriage had 
been delayed only by his death: But the pleaſure and 
the dignity that Alibeg would derive from this alliance 
had now changed my purpoſe. Yet ſuch was the 
beauty of Selima, that I gazed with deſire; and ſuch 
was her wit, that I liſtened with delight. I therefore 
reſolved, that I would, if poſſible, ſeduce her to volun- 
tary proſtitution; and that when her beauty ſhould 
yield to the charms of variety, I would diſmiſs her 
with marks of diſgrace. But in this attempt I could 
not ſucceed ; my folicitations were rejected ſometimes 
with tears, and ſometimes with reproaches; I-became 
every day more wretched, by ſeeking to bring calami- 

ties upon others; I conſidered my diſappointment as 

the triumph of a ſlave, whom I wiſhed, but did not 

dare, to deſtroy; and I regarded his daughter as the 

inſtrument of my diſhonour. Thus the tenderneſs, 

which before had ſhaken my purpoſe, was weakened ; 

my defire for beauty became as ſelfiſh and as ſordid an 
_ appetite as my deſire for food; and as I had no hope 
of obtaining the complete gratification of my Juſt and 
my revenge, I determined to enjoy Selima by force, as 
the only expedient to alleviate my torment. 

She reſided by my command in an apartment of the 
ſeraglio, and 1 entered her chamber at midnight by a 
private door, of which I had the key; but with inex- 
preſſible vexation I found it empty. To be thus diſ- 
appointed in my laſt attempt, at the very moment in 


which 
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which I thought I had inſured ſucceſs, diſtracted me 
with rage; and inſtead of returning to my chamber, 
and concealing my deſign, I called for her women. 
They ran in pale and trembling: I demanded the la- 
dy; they gazed at me aſtoniſhed and terriſied, and 
then looking upon each other, ſtood ſilent: I repeated 
my demand with fury and execration, and to enforce 
it, called aloud for the miniſters of death: They then 
fell proſtrate at my feet, and declared with one voice, 
that they knew not where ſhe was; that they had left 
her when they were diſmiſſed for the night, ſitting on 
a ſofa penſive and alone; and that no perſon had ſince, 
to their knowledge, paſſed in or out of her apartment. 


8 * 
— „ — 
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The STORY of AMURATH continued, 


Of mortal juſtice if thou ſcorn the rod, 
Believe and tremble,—thou art judg'd of God. R. 


N this account, however incredible, they perſiſted 
$ without variation; and having filled the palace 
with alarm and confuſion, I was obliged to retire with- 
out gaining any intelligence by what means I had 
been baffled, or on whom to turn my reſentment. I 
reviewed the tranſactions of the night with anguiſh 
and regret, and bewildered myſelf among the innume- 
_ rable poſſibilities that might have produced my diſap- 
pointment. I remembered that the windows of Seli- 
ma's apartments were open, and J imagined that ſhe 
might that way have eſcaped into the garden of the ſe- 
ragho. But why ſhould ſhe eſcape who had never been 
confined ? If ſhe had defigned to depart, ſhe might 
have departed by day. Had ſhe an aſſignation? And 
did ſhe intend to return, without being known to have 
been abſent? This ſuppoſition increaſed my torment; 
becauſe, if it was true, Selima had granted to my ſlave 


that 
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that which ſhe refuſed to me. But as all theſe conjec- 
ak were uncertain, I determined to make her ab- 
nce a pretence to deſtroy her father, 

In the morning I gave orders that he ſhould be feized 
and brought before me; but while I was yet ſpeak- 
ing, he entered,” and proſtrating himſelf, thus antici- 
pated my accuſation : „ May the ſultan Amurath, in 

whoſe wrath the angel of death goes forth, rejoice for 
ever in the ſmiles of heaven! Let the wretched Ali- 


beg periſh; but let my lord remember Sehma with 


mercy ; let him diſmiſs the ſlave in whom he ceaſes to 
delight.” I heard no more, but cried out, „D Dareſt 
thou to mock me with a requeſt, to diſmiſs thy daugh- 
ter whom thou haſt ſtolen ? Thou, whoſe life has been 
ſo often forfeited, I have yet ſpared ! Reſtore her with- 
in an hour, or affronted mercy ſhall give thee up.” 
« Oh! ſaid he, let not the mighty ſovereign of the 
Eaſt ſport with the miſery of the weak. If thou haſt 
doomed us to death, let us die together.” 

Though I was now convinced that Alibeg believe 

I had confined delima, and decreed her death, yet I 
reſolved to perſiſt in requiring her at his hands; and 
therefore diſmiſſed him with a repetition of my com- 


mand, to produce her within an hour, upon pain of 
death. 


My ring, which during this ſeries of events had 


given perpetual intimation of guilt, which. was al- 
ways diſregarded, now prefſed my finger ſo forcibly, 
that it gave me great pain, and compelled my notice. 
I immediately retired, and gave way to the diſcontent 
that ſwelled my boſom. <« How wretched a flave is 
Amurath to an inviſible tyrant! A being, whoſe ma- 
levolence or envy has reſtrained me in the exerciſe of 
my authority as a prince, and whoſe cunning has con- 
trived perpetually to inſult me, by intimating that eve- 
ry action of my life is a crime] How long ſhall I groan 
under this intolerable oppreſhon ! This accurſed ring 
is the badge and the inſtrument of my fubjeCtion o 
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diſhonour: He who gave it, is now perhaps in ſome 
remote region of the air; perhaps he rolls ſome plan- 
et in its orbit, agitates the ſouthern ocean with a tem- 
peſt, or ſhakes ſome diſtant region with an earth- 
quake: But wherever he is, he has ſurely a more im- 
portant employ than to watch my conduct. Perhaps 
he has contrived this taliſman, only to reſtrain me from 
the enjoyment of ſome good, which he wiſhes to with. 
hold; I feel that my defires are controuled; and to 
gratify theſe defires, is to be happy.” As I pronoun- 
ced theſe words I drew off the ring, and threw it to 
the ground with diſdain and indignation: Immediate- 
ly the air grew dark; a cloud burſt in thunder over 
my head, and the eye of dyndarac was upon me. I 
ſtood before him motionleſs and filent : Horror thril- 
led in my veins, and my hair ſtood upright. I had 
neither power to deprecate his anger, nor to confeſs. 

my faults. In his countenance there was a calm ſe- 


verityz and I heard him pronounce theſe words: 


„% Thou haſt now, as far as in ihy power, thrown off 
humanity, and degraded thy being: Thy form there- 
fore ſhall no longer conceal thy nature, nor thy exam- 
ple render thy vices contagious.” 'He then touched 
me with his rod, and while the ſound of his voice yet 
vibrated in my ears, I found myſelf in the midſt of a 
deſart, not_in the form of a man, but of a monſter, 
with the fore parts of my body like a wolf, and the 
hinder parts like a goat. I was ſtill conſcious to every 
event of my life, and my intellectual powers were con- 
tinued, though my paſſions were irritated to frenzy. 
I now rolled in the ſand in an agony not to be deſcri- 
bed; and now haſtily traverſed the deſart, impelled on- 
ly by the vain debre of flying from myſelf; I now bel- 
lowed with rage, and now. howled in deſpair; this 
moment I breathed execration againſt the genius, and 
the next reproached myſelf for having forfeited his 
friendſhip. 
By this violent agitation of mind and body, the 
| powers 
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powers of both were ſoon exhauſted: I crawled into a 
den which I perceived near me, and immediately ſunk 
down in a ſtate of inſenſibility. I ſlept; but ſleep, in- 
ſtead of prolonging, put an end to this interval of 
quiet. The genius ſtill terrified me with his pre- 
ſence: I heard his ſentence repeated, and felt again all 
the horrors of my transformation. When I awaked 
J was not refreſhed : Calamity, though it compelled 
me to admit ſlumber, can yet exclude reſt. But I 
was now rouſed with hunger; for hunger, like fleep, 
is irreſiſtible. 15 | | FRY 
I went out in ſearch of prey; and if I felt any al- 
leviation of miſery, beſides the hope of ſatisfying my 
appetite, it was in the thought of tearing to pieces 
whatever I ſhould meet, and-inflifting ſome part of 
the evil which I endured; for though I regretted my 
puniſhment, I did not repent of my crimes; and as I 
imagined Syndarac would now neither mitigate nor in- 
creale my ſufferings, I was not reſtrained, either by 
hope or fear, from indulging my diſpoſition to cruelty MR 
and revenge. But while I was thus meditating the 
deſtruction of others, I trembled, leſt by ſome ſtronger 
favage I ſhould be deſtroyed myſelf. | Hh 
In the midſt of this variety of torments, J heard the 
cry of dogs, the trampling of horſes, and the ſhouts of 
hunters; and ſuch is the love of life, however wretch- 
ed, that my heart ſunk within me at the ſound. To 
hide myſelf was impoſſible, and I was too much en- 
feebled either to fly or reſiſt. I ſtood: ſtill till they 
came up. At firſt they gazed on me with wonder, 
and doubted whether they ſhould advance: But at 
length a flave threw a net over me, and 1 was dragged 
to the city. | 

I now entered the metropolis of my empire, amidſt 
the noiſe and tumult of the rabble, who, the day be- 
fore, would have hid themſelves at my preſence. I 
heard the ſound of muſic at a diſtance: The heralds 
approached, and Alibeg was proclaimed in-my 2 


| 

\ 
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I was now deſerted by the multitude, whoſe curioſity 
was diverted by the pomp of the proceſſion ; and was 
conducted to the place where other ſavages are kept, 
which cuſtom has conſidered as part of the regalia, 
My keeper was a black ſlave, whom I did not re- 

member ever to have ſeen, and in whom it would in- 
deed have been a fatal preſumption to have ſtood be- 
fore me. After he had given me food, and the vigout 
of nature was reſtored, he diſcovered in me ſuch to- 
kens of ferocity, that he ſuffered me to faſt many hours 
before I was again fed. I was ſo enraged at this de- 
lay, that forgetting my dependence, I roared horribly 
4 he again approached me: So that he found it 
neceſſary to add blows to hunger, that he might gain 
ſuch an aſcendancy over me, as was ſuitable to his of- 
fice. By this ſlave, therefore, I was alternately beaten 
and famiſhed, till (the fierceneſs of my diſpoſition be- 
ing ſuppreſſed by fear and langour) a mild temper in- 
ſenſibly ſtole upon me; and a demeanor that was begun 
by conſtraint, was continued by habit. 

5 I was now treated with leſs ſeverity, and ſtrove to 
= expreſs ſomething like gratitude, that might eacourage 
my keeper to yet greater kindneſs. His vanity was 


flattered by my ſubmiſſion ; and, to ſhow as well his 
courage as the ſucceſs of his diſcipline, he ventured 


ſometimes to careſs me in the preſence of thoſe whoſe 
curioſity brought them to ſee me. A kind of friend- 


v ſhip thus imperceptibly grew between us, and I felt 


ſome degree of the affection that I had feigned. 
It happened that a tiger, which had been lately 


taken, broke one day into my den while my keeper 


was giving me my proviſion, and, leaping upon him, 
would inſtantly have torn him to pieces, if I had not 
ſeized the ſavage by the throat, and dragged him to 
the ground: The ſlave preſently diſpatched him with 
his dagger, and turned about to careſs his deliverer ; 
but ſtarting ſuddenly backward, he ſtood motionleſs 


with aſtoniſhment, perceiving that I was no longer a 
monſter, but a dog. 


\ 
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eſt happineſs and 
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I myſelf was conſcious of the change which had 
again paſſed upon me, and leaping out of my den, 
elcaped from my confinement. This transformation 
I conſidered as a reward for my fidelity, and was per- 
haps never more happy than in the rd moments of 
my eſcape; for I reflected, that as a dog my liberty 
was not only reſtored, but inſured; I was no longer 
ſuſpected of qualities which rendered me unfit for ſo- 


ciety; I had ſome faint reſemblance of human virtue 


which is not found in other animals, and therefore 
hoped to be more generally careſſed. But it was not 
long before this 1 in the remembrance o ß 
that dignity from which I had fallen, and from which 
I was ſtill at an immeaſureable diſtance, Yet I lifted RT 
up my heart in gratitude to the power who had once 


more brought me within the circle of nature. As a 


brute I was more thankful for a mitigation of puniſh- 
ment, than as a king I had been for offers of the high- 

onour. - And who, that is not 
taught by affliction, can juſtly eſtimate the bounties of 


| heaven ? 


As ſoon as the firſt tumult of my mind was paſt, 
I felt an irreſiſtible inclination once more to viſit the 
apartments of my ſeraglio. I placed myſelf behind an 


Emir, whom I knew to have been the friend of Alibeg, 


and was permitted to follow him into the preſence. 
The perſons and the place, the retroſpection of my 


life which they produced, and the compariſon of what 
I was with what I had been, almoſt overwhelmed me. 
I went unobſerved into the garden, and lay down un- 


der the ſhade of an almond tree, that I might indulge 7 
thoſe reflections which though they opprefled me with 7 
melancholy, I did not with to loſe, | 4 


I had not been long in this place, before a little dog, "If 
which I knew to be the ſame I had ſpurned from me 
when he careſſed me at my return from hunting, came 


and fawned at my feet. My heart now ſmote me, and *$ 
| 2 | 1 17 £ 
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I ſaid to myſelf, “ Doſt thou know me under this diſ- 
= guiſe? Is thy fidelity to thy lord unſhaken? Cut off 


as I am from the converſe of mankind, haſt thou pre- 
ſerved for me an affection, which I once ſo ſlightly 
eſteemed, and requited with evil? This forgetfulnelh 

of injury, and this ſteady friendſhip, are they leſs than 
human, or are they more?” I was not prevented by 


*® theſe reflections from returning thoſe carefles that I re- 
=X ceived; and Alibeg, who juſt entered the garden, took 


notice of me, and ordered that I ſhould not be turned 


* 

2 , 

== out. 
1 

, * 


In the ſeraglio, I foon learned that a body, which 


was thought to be mine, was found dead in the cham- 
ber; and that Alibeg had been choſen to ſucceed me, 
by the unanimous voice of the people. But I gained 
no intelligence of Selima, whoſe apartment I found in 
the poſſeſſion of another, and for whom I had ſearched 
every part of the palace in vain. I became reſtleſs; 
every place was irkſome; a deſire to wander prevailed ; 
and one evening I went out at the garden gate, and 
travelling till midnight, I lay down at the foot of a ſy- 
= camore tree and ſlept. 


In the morning, I beheld with ſurpriſe a wall of 


x ” marble that ſeemed to reach to heaven, and gates that 
were ſculptured with every emblem of delight. Over 
== the gate was inſcribed in letters of gold, “ Within this 


1 wall liberty is unbounded, and felicity complete: Na- 
ture is not oppreſſed by the tyranny of religion, nor is 
= pleaſure awed by the frown of virtue. The gate is 
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with tumultuous expectation: But my deſire to enter 
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= obedient to thy wiſh, whoſoever thou art: Enter, there» 
fore, and be happy.” | 


When I read this inſcription, my boſom throbbed 


was repreſſed by the reflection that I had loſt the 
form, iti which alone 1 could gratify the appetites of 


X a man. Deſire and curiofity were notwithſtandin 


=X predominant : 'Phe door immediately opened inward; 
L entered, and it clofed after me, 


Y | The 
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The STorY of AMURATH concluded. 


Scarcely an ill to human liſe belongs, 

But what our follies cauſe, or mutual wrongs; 5 

Or if ſome ſiripes from Providence toe feel, ” 
He ſtrikes with pity, and but wounds to heal. 


Dops kr. 


UT my ears were now ſtunned with the diſſo- 
nance of riot, and myceye ſickened at the contor- 
tions of miſery : Diſeaſe was viſible in every counte- 
nance, however otherwiſe impreſſed with the charac- 
ter of rage, of drunkenneſs, or of luſt; rape and mur- 
der, revelling and {trife, filled every ſtreet and every- 
dwelling. 0. 1 
As my retreat was cut off, I went forward with ti- 
midity and circumſpection; for I imagined, that I 
could not otherwiſe eſcape injury, than by eluding the 
notice of wretches, whoſe propenſity to ill was re- 
ſtrained by no law; and I perceived too late, that to 
punith vice is to promote happineſs. 

It was now evening; and that I might paſs. the 
night in greater ſecurity, I quitted the public way, and 
perceiving a houſe that was encircled by a mote, I ſwam 
over to it, and choſe an obſcure corner of the area for 
my aſylum. I heard from within the ſound of dan- 
eing and muſic; but after a ſhort interval, was alarmed 
| m the menaces of rage, the ſhrieks of terror, and the FRE 
| wailings of diſtreſs. The window of the banquet- XR 
|; ing room flew open, and ſome veniſon was thrown 
Fi: out, which fell juſt at wy feet. As I had eaten no- 

thing fince my departure from the ſeraglio, I regarded 
chis as a fortunate accident; and after the pleaſure 
| of an unexpected repaſt, I again lay down in ex- 
0 pectation of the morning, with hope and fear; but in 
| 0 
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a ſhort time many perſons ruſhed from the houſe with 


lights, and ſeemed ſolicitous to gather up the veniſon 
which had been thrown out; but not being ahle to 
find it, and at the ſame time perceiving me, they judg- 
ed I had devoured it. I was immediately feized, and 
led into the houſe : But as I could not diſcover that I 
was the obje either of malignity or kindneſs, I was 


in doubt what would be the iſſue of the event. It was 


not long before this doubt was ſolved ; for I ſoon learn- 
ed, from the diſcourſe of thoſe about me, that I was 
ſuſpected to have eaten poiſon, which had been inten- 
ded for another, and was ſecured, that the effect might 
either remove or confirm the ſuſpicion. - As it was not 
ſuſpected that the poiſon would immediately operate, 
I was locked up in a room by myſelf, where I reflected 
upon the cauſe and event of my confinement with in- 
expreſſible anguiſh, anxiety, and terror. 

In this gloomy interval, a ſudden light ſhone round 
me, and I found myſelf once more in the preſence of 
the genius; I crawled towards him trembling and con- 
founded, but not utterly without hope. „ Yet a few 
moments, ſaid he, and the angel of death ſhall teach 


= - thee, that the wants of nature cannot be ſupplied with 
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fafety, where the inordinate appetites of vice are not. 
reſtrained. Thy hunger required food; but the luſt 
and revenge of others have given thee poiſon.” My 
blood grew chill as he ſpake, I diſcovered and abhorred 
my folly: but while I wiſhed to expreſs my contrition, 
I tell down in an agony ; my eyes failed me, I ſhivered, 
was convulſed, and expired. 

'That ſpark of immaterial fire, which no violence 
can quench, roſe up from the duſt which had thus 
been reſtored to the earth, and now, animated the form 
of a dove. On this new ſtate of exiſtence I entered 
with inexpreſſible delight; I imagined that my wings 
were not only a pledge of ſafety, but of the favour of 
Syndarac, whom I was now more than ever ſolicitous 
to. pleaſe. I flew immediately from the window, and 

; | tur 
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ning towards the wall through which I had entered, 
J endeavoured: to riſe above it, that I might. quit for 
ever a place in which guilt and wretchedneſs were 
complicated in every object, and which I now deteſt- 


ed as much as I before had defired. But over this re- 


gion a ſulphureous vapour hovered like a thick cloud, 


which I had no ſooner entered than I fell down pant- 
ing for breath, and had ſcarce ſtrength to keep my | 
wings ſuſheiently extended to break my fall. It was 
now midnight, and 1 alighted near the mouth of a cave, 


in which I thought there appeared ſome faint glimmer» 


ings of light. Into this place I entered without much 
. apprehenſion, as it rather appeared to be the retreat of 
penitence, than the receſs of luxury: But leſt the noiſe 
of my wings ſhould diſcover me to any hateful or miſ- 


chievous inhabitant of this gloomy ſolity de, I entered 
in ſilence and upon my feet. As I went ferward, the 
cave grew wider; and by the light of a lamp which 
was ſuſpended from the roof, I diſcovered a hermit liſ- 
tening to a young lady, who ſeemed to be greatly af- 
fected with the events which ſhe was relating. Of the 
hermit I had no knowledge; but the lady J diſcerned 
to be Selima. I was ſtruck with amazement at this 
diſcovery; 1 remembered with the deepeſt contrition 
my attempts upon her virtue, and I now ſecretly re- 
joiced that ſhe had rendered them ineffectual: I 
watched her lips with the utmoſt impatience of curi— 
oſity, and ſhe continued her narrative. | 

« was ſitting on a ſofa one evening after I had 
been careſſed by Amurath, and my imagination kin- 
dled as I muſed. Why, faid I aloud, ſhould I give up 
the delights of love with the ſplendor of royalty ? 
Since the preſumption of my father has prevented my 


marriage, why ſhould I not accept the bleſſings that 


are fill offered? Why is deſire reſtrained by the dread 


of ſhame? And why is the pride of virtue offended by 


the ſoftneſs of nature? Immediately a thick cloud ſur- 


rounded me; I felt myſelf lifted up, and conveyed 


through 
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through the air with incredible rapidity. I deſcend- 
ed, the cloud diſſipated, and I found myſelf fitting in 
an alcove, by the fide of a canal, that encircled a 
ſtately edifice and a ſpacious garden. I ſaw man 


perſons paſs along; but diſcovered in all either ſome- 


thing diſſglute or wretched, ſomething that alarmed 
my fears, or excited my pity. I ſuddenly perceived 


many men with their ſwords drawn, contending for a 


woman, who was forced almoſt irreſiſtibly by the 
crowd, which moved directly towards the place in 


which I was ſitting. I was terrified, and looked round 


me with eagerneſs to ſee where I ſhould retreat for 
ſafety. A perſon, richly dreſſed, perceived my diſtreſs, 
and invited me into the houſe which the canal ſur- 
rounded. Of this invitation I haſtily accepted with 
gratitude and joy: But I ſoon remarken: ſeveral inci- 
dents, which filled me with new perplexity and appre- 
henſion. I was welcomed to a place, in which infamy 
and honour were equally unknown; where every with 
was indulged without the violation of any law, aud 
where the will was therefore determined only by appe- 
tite. I was preſently ſurrounded by women, whoſe 
behaviour covered me with bluſhes; and though I re- 
jected the carefſſes of the perſon into whoſe power I 
was delivered, yet they became jealous of the diſtinc- 
tion with which he treated me. My expoltulations 
were not heard, and my tears were treated with mer- 
riment; Preparations were made ſor revelling and jol- 
lity; I was invited to join the dance, and upon my re- 
fuſal, was entertained with muſic. In this dreadful 
ſituation, ſighed thus to myſelf: How ſevere is that 
juſtice which tranſports thoſe who form licentious 
wiſhes, to a ſociety in which they are indulged without 
reſtraint! Who ſhall deliver me from the effects of my 
own folly? Who ſhall defend me againſt the vices of 
others? At this moment I was thus encouraged by the 
voice of ſome inviſible Being: The friends of virtue 
are mighty; reject not their protection, and thou art 

| T3 ſafe. 


— 


— — — 
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ſafe. As I renounced the preſumptuous wiſh which 
had once polluted my mind, I exulted in this intima- 
tion with an aſſurance of relief; and when ſupper was 
ſet before me, I ſuffered the principal lady to ſerve 
me with ſome veniſon; but the friendly voice having 
warned me that it was poiſoned, I fell back in my ſeat 
and turned pale: 'The lady enquired earneſtly what 
had diſordered me; but inftead of making a reply, I 
threw the veniſon from the window, and declared that 


| ſhe had intended my death. The maſter of the table, 


who perceived the lady to whom I ſpoke change coun- 
tenance, was at once convinced that ſhe had indeed 


* attempted to poiſon me, to preſerve that intereſt 


which, as a rival, ſhe feared I ſhould ſubvert. He roſe 
up in a rage, and commanded the veniſon to be pro- 
daced ; a dog that was ſuppoſed to have eaten it was 
brought in: But before the event could be known, the 
tumult was become general; and my rival, after hav- 
ing ſuddenly ſtabbed my patron, plunged the ſame 
poignard in her own boſom. 

« In the midſt of this confuſion I found means to 
eſcape, and wandered through the city in ſearch of 
ſome obſcure receſs, where, if I received not the 
aſſiſtance which I hoped, Death at laſt might ſecure 
my perſon from violence, and cloſe mine eyes on 
thoſe ſcenes, which, wherever I turned, filled me not 
only with diſguſt, but with horror. By that benevo- 
lent Power, who, as a preſervative from miſery, has 
placed us in a ſecret and irrefiſtible diſapprobation of 
vice, my ſeet have been directed to thee, whoſe virtue 
has participated in my diſtreſs, and whoſe wiſdom may 
effect my deliverance.” - 

I gazed upon Selima, while IT thus learned the ar- 
dour of that affection which I had abuſed, with ſen- 
timents that can never be conceived but when they are 
felt. F was touched with the moſt bitter remorſe, 
for having produced one with that could ſtain ſo ami- 
able a mind; and abhorred myſelf for having uſed the 
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ower which I derived from her tenderneſs, to effect 
hes deſtruction. My fondneſs was not leſs ardent, 
but it was more chaſte and tender; defire was not 
extinguiſhed, but it was almoſt abſorbed in eſteem. 
I felt a paſſhon, to which, till now, I had been a 
ſtranger; and the moment love was kindled in my 
breaſt, I reſumed the proper form of nature in which 
alone it can ſubſiſt, and Selima beheld Amurath at 
her feet. At my ſudden and unexpected appearance, 
the colour faded from her cheeks, the powers of life 
were ſuſpended, and ſhe ſunk into my arms I claſped 
her to my breaſt, and looking towards the hermit for 
his aſſiſtance, I beheld in his ſtead the friendly Ge- 
nius, who had taught me happineſs by affliction. At 
the ſame inſtant, Selima recovered. “ Ariſe, ſaid Syn- 
darac, and look round.” We looked round; rhe 
darkneſs was ſuddenly diſſipated, and we perceived 
ourſelves in the road to Golconda, and the ſpires of 
the city ſparkling before us. Go, ſaid he, Amu- 
rath, henceforth the huſband of Selima, and the fa- 
ther of thy people ! I have revealed thy ſtory to Alibeg 
in a viſion; he expects thy return, and the chariots 
are come out to meet thee. Go, and I will proclaim 
before thee, Amurath, the Sultan of the eaſt, the 
judge of nations, the taught of Heavenz Amurath, 
whoſe ring is equal to the ring of Solomon, returns to 
reign with wiſdom, and diffuſe felicity.” I now lifted 
up my eyes, and beheld the chariots coming forward. 
We were received by Alibeg with ſentiments which 
could not be uttered, and by the people with the 
loudeſt acclamations : Syndarac proclaimed our return 
in thunder, that was heard through all the nations of 
my empire, and has prolonged my reign in proſperity 
and peace. | 5 
For the world I have written and by the world let 
what I write be remembered to none who hears 
of the ring of Amurath ſhal! Influence be wanting. 
Of this, is not thy heart a witneſs, thou whoſe eye 
drinks 
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drinks inſtruftion from my pen? Haſt thou not a mo- 


nitor who reproaches thee in ſecret, when thy foot 
deviates from the path of virtue? Neglect not the firſt 
whiſpers of this friend to thy ſoul; it is the voice of a 
greater than Syndarac, to reſiſt whole influence is to 
invite deſtruction, 


th — — — 


On the VANITY of HUMAN LIFE. 
The VisioN of MiRza. 


0b, bat is life, that thoughthſe wiſh of all ! 
A DKOP of honey in a DRAUGUT of gall, 


- 


N the fifth day of the moon, which, according to 

the cuſtom of my forefathers, I always kept holy, 
after having waſhed myſelf, and offered up my morn- 
ing devotions, I aſcended the high hills of Bagdad, in 
order to paſs the reſt of the day in meditation and 
prayer. As I was here airing myſelf on the top of 
the mountains, I fell into a profound contemplation on 
the vanity of human life; and paſſing from one thought 
to another, ſurely, ſaid I, man is but a ſhadow, and 
life a dream. Whilſt I was thus muling, I caſt my 
eye towards the ſummit of a rock that was not far from 
me, where I diſcovered one in the habit of a ſhepherd, 
with a muſical inſtrument in his hand. As I looked 
upon him, he applied it to his lips, and began to play 
upon it. The ſound of it was exceedingly ſweet, and 


-wrought into a variety of tones that were inexpreſſibly 


melodious, and altogether different from any thing I 
had ever heard. This put me in mind of thoſe hea- 


venly airs that are played to the departed ſouls of good 


men upon their firſt arrival in paradiſe, to wear out the 
impreſſrons of their agonies, and to qualify them for 
the pleaſures of that happy place. My heart melted 


away in ſecret rapture. 


Thad 


2 
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I had often been told that the rock before me was 
the haunt of a Genius; and that ſeveral had been en- 
tertained with muſic who had paſſed by it, but never 
heard that the muſician had before made himſelf viſible, 
When he had raiſed my thoughts, by thoſe tranſporting 
XZ airs which he played, to taſte the pleaſures of his con- 
= verſation, as I looked upon him, like one aſtoniſhed, he 
= beckoned to me, and by the waving of his hand directed 
= me to approach the place where he ſat. I drew near 
with that reverence which is due to a ſuperior nature 
and as my heart was entirely ſubdued by the captivating 
& ſtrains I had heard, 1 fell down at his feet, and wept, 
The Genius ſmiled upon me with a look of com- 
paſſion and affability that familiariſed him to my ima- 
= gination, and at once diſpelled all the fears and ap- 
prehenſions with which I approached him. He lifted 
me from the ground, and, taking me by the hand, 
Mirza, ſaid he, I have heard thee in thy ſoliJoquies 

follow me. 
2 He then led me to the higheſt pinnacle of the rock, 
and placed me at the top of it: Caſt thine eye eaſt- 
Ward, ſaid he, and tell me what thou ſeeſt. I ſee, 
= ſaid I, a huge valley, and a prodigious tide of water 
rolling through it. The valley that thou ſeeſt, ſaid 
be, is the vale of miſery; and the tide of water that 
thou ſeeſt, is part of the great tide of eternity. What 
is the reaſon, ſaid I, that the tide I ſee riſes out of 
*X a thick miſt at one end, and again loſes itſelf in a 
thick miſt at the other? What thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is 
that portion of eternity which is called time, meaſured - 
out by the ſun, and reaching from the beginning of 
the world to its conſummation. Examine now, ſaid 
he, this ſea that is thus bounded with darkneſs at 
both ends, and tell me what thou diſcovereſt in it. I 
3 ſee a bridge, ſaid I, ſtanding in the midſt of the tide. 
The bridge thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is human life; con- 
ſider it attentively, Upon a more leiſurely ſurvey of 
it, 1 found that it conſiſted of threeſcore and ten en- 
. ; tire 
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tire arches, with ſeveral broken arches, which, added 


to thoſe that were entire, made up the number about 


an hundred. As I was counting the arches, the Ge- 


nius told me that this bridge conſiſted at firſt of a 


thouſand arches; but that a great flood ſwept away 


the reſt, and left the bridge in the ruinous condition 
I now beheld it. But tell me further, ſaid he, what 


thou diſcovereſt on it. I fee multitudes of people 


paſſing over it, faid I, and a black cloud hanging on 
each end of it. As I looked more attentively, I ſaw 
ſeveral of the paſſengers dropping through the bridge 
into the great tide that flowed underneath it; and 


upon further examination, perceived there were innu- | 


merable trap-doors that lay concealed in the bridge, 


which the paſſengers no fooner trod upon, than they 


fell through them into the tide, and immediately diſ- 
appeared. Theſe hidden pit-falls were ſet very thick 
at the entrance of the bridge, ſo that throngs of people 
no ſooner broke through the cloud, but many of them 
fell into them. They grew thinner towards the mid- 
dle, but multiplied and lay cloſer together towards the 


end of the arches that were entire. 


There were indeed ſome perſons, but their numbers 
were very ſmall, that continued a kind of hobbling 
march on the broken arches, but fell through one 
aſter another, being quite tired and ſpent with ſo long 
a walk. | 

I paſſed ſome time in the contemplation of this 
wonderful ſtructure, and the great variety of objects 
which it preſented. My heart was filled with a deep 
melancholy, to ſee ſeveral dropping unexpeCtedly in 


the midſt of mirth and jollity, and catching at every 
thing that ſtood by them to ſave themſelves. Some 
were looking upwards towards heaven in a thoughtful 
poſture, and in the midſt of a ſpeculation ſtumbled Mp 
and fell out of fight. Multitudes were very buſy in 
the proſpect of bubbles that glittered in their eyes, 


and danced before them; but often when they 1 
th them- 
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Xs thenrſelves within the reach of them, their footing 
failed, and down they ſunk. In this confuſion of ob- 
jets, I obſerved ſome with ſcymetars in their hands, 
and others with urinals, who ran to and fro upon the 
bridge, thruſting ſeveral perſons on trap-doors, which 
did not ſeem to lie in their- way, and which they 
might have eſcaped, had they not thus been forced 
upon them. SEED | 
> The Genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf in this melan- 
= choly proſpect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon 
it: Take thine eye off the bridge, ſaid he, and tell me 
gif thou yet ſeeſt any thing thou doſt not comprehend. 
=X Upon looking up, what mean, ſaid I, theſe great 
flights of birds that are perpetually hovering about the 
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„bridge, and ſettling upon it from time to time? I ſee 
! => vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and among many 
other feathered creatures, ſeveral little winged boys, 
chat perch in great numbers upon the middle arches. 
n lhbeſe, ſaid the Genius, are envy, avarice, ſuperſtition, 
|. deſpair, love, with the like cares and paſſions that in- 
o 7 feſt human life. 

ll here fetched a deep ſigh: Alas, ſaid I, man was 
-z 2 made in vain! How is he given away to miſery and 
8 == mortality, tortured in life, and ſwallowed up in death! 
'- The Genius being moved with compaſſion towards 


" XX me, bid me quit ſo uncomfortable a proſpect. Look 
no more, ſaid he, on man in the firſt ſtage of his exiſ- 


is ftence, in his ſetting out for eternity; but caſt thine - 
s EE cye on that thick miſt into which the tide bears the 
yp ſeveral generations of mortals that fall into it, I di- 


rected my fight as I was ordered, and (whether or no 
*X the good Genius ſtrengthened it with any ſuperna- 
ZX tural force, or diſſipated part of the miſt that was be- 
fore too thick for the eye to penetrate) ſaw the valle 
opening at the further end, and ſpreading forth into 
an immenſe ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant 
running through the midſt of it, and dividing it into 
two equal parts. The clouds {till reſted on one half 
of 
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4 


of it, inſomuch that I could diſcover nothing in it ; 
but thete appeared to me a vaſt ocean, planted with in. 
numerable iſlands, that were covered with fruits and 
flowers, and interwoven with a thoufand little ſhining 2 
ſeas that ran amongſt them. I could ſee perſons dreſ- 
ſed in glorious habits, with garlands upon their heads, 
paſſing among the trees, lying down by the ſides of 
ountains, or reſting on beds of flowers; and could 
hear a confuſed harmony of ſinging birds, falling wa- 
ters, human voices, and muſical inſtruments.  Gladz 7 
neſs grew in me upon the diſcovery of ſo delightful a 
ſcene. I wiſhed for the wings of an eagle that 1 
might fly away to thoſe happy ſeas: But the Genius 
told me there was no paſſage to them, except through 
the gates of death, that I ſaw opening every moment 
upon the bridge. 7 
The iſlands, ſaid he, that lie ſo freſh and green be- 
fore thee, and with which the whole face of the ocean 
appears ſpotted as far as thou canſt fee, are more in 
number than the ſands of the ſea-ſhore, There are 
myriads of iſlands beyond theſe which thou here diſ- 
covereſt, reaching farther than thine eye, or even 
thine imagination, can extend itſelf. Theſe are the 
manſions of good men after death, who, according to 
the degrees and kinds of virtue in which they excelled, | 
are diſtributed amongſt thoſe ſeveral iſlands, which 
abound with pleaſures of different kinds and degrees, 
ſuitable to the reliſhes' and perfections of thoſe who 
are ſettled in them: Every ifland is a paradiſe accom- 
modated to its reſpective inhabitants. Are not theſe, 
O Mirza, habitations worth contending for ? Does 
life appear miſerable, that gives thee opportunities of 
earning ſuch a reward? Is death to be feared, that wil! 
convey thee to ſo happy an exiſtence? Think not man 
was made in vain, who has ſuch an eternity referved 
for him. I gazed with inexpreſſible pleaſure on theſe 
happy iſlands. At length, fiad I, ſhow me now, 1 


beſtech thee, the ſectets that lie hid under thoſe 
dark 
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it; dark clouds which cover the ocean on the other ſide 
in-. of the rock of adamant. The genius making me no 
nd anſwer, I turned about to addreſs myfelf to him a ſe- 
"cond time, but I found that he had left me; I then 
ef. 1 turned again to the viſion which I had been fo 1 

ds, contemplating, but inſtead of the rolling tide, the at- 
of ched bridge, and the happy iſlands, I ſaw nothing but 
1d the long hollow valley of Bagdad, with oxen, Bow, 
and camels grazing upon the ſides of it. 


On DICKNESS. 


e- de life is nothing but our death begun: 


n 2 A. tapers waſte the inſlant they take fires Vous. 
in 5 | 
re I has been obſerved by many writers, that nothing 
-I makes a more ridiculous figure in a man's life, 


n = man the diſparity we often find in him, fick and well, 
e 4 Thus one of an unfortunate conſtitution is perpetually 
0 7 exhibiting a miſerable example of the weakneſs of his 
!, mind, or of his body, in their turns. I have had fre- 
h quent opportunities of late to conſider myſelf in 
X theſe different views, and hope I have received ſome 
o advantage by it. If what Mr Waller ſays be true, 
that f ä 
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| , The fouls dark cottage batter'd and decay'd, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time Bas made, 
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Then ſurely fickneſs, contributing no leſs than old age 
to the ſhaking down this ſcaffolding of the body, may 
diſcover the incloſed ſtructure more plainly, —Sick- 
Xx neſs is a ſort of early old age; it teaches us a diffi- 
= dence in our earthly ſtate, and inſpires us with the 
Z thoughts 
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thoughts of a future, better than a thouſand volumes 
of philoſophers and divines. It gives ſo warning a 
concuſſion to thoſe props of our vanity, our ſtrength 
and youth, that we think of fortifying ourſelves with- 
in, when there 1s ſo little dependence on our outworks. 
Youth, at the very beſt, is but a betrayer of human 
life in a gentler and ſmoother manner than age. It is 
like a ſtream that nouriſhes a plant upon its banks, and 
cauſes it to flouriſh and bloſſom to the ſight, but at the 
ſame time is undermining it at the root in ſecret. My 
outh has dealt more fairly and openly with me; it 
has afforded me ſeveral proſpects of my danger, and 
given me an advantage not very common to young 
men, that the attractions of the world have not daz- 
zled me very much; and I began, where moſt people 
end, with a full conviction of the emptineſs of all ſorts 
of ambition, and the unſatisfactory nature of all hu- 
man pleaſures. | 
When a ſmall fit of ſickneſs tells me this ſcurvy te- 
nement of my body will fall in a little time, I am even 
as unconcerned as was that honeſt Hibernian, who (be- 
ing in bed in a great ſtorm ſome years ago, and told the 
houſe would tumble over his head) made anſwer, 
What care I for the houſe ? I am only a lodger. I fancy 
it is the beſt time to die when one is in the beſt hu- 
mour; and ſo exceſſively weak as I now am, I may 
ſay with conſcience, that I am not at all uneaſy at the 
thought that many men, whom I never had any eſteem MR 
for, are likely to enjoy this world after me. When I 
reflect what an inconſiderable little atom every ſingle 
man is, with reſpect to the whole creation, methinks 
it is a ſhame to be concerned at the removal of ſo tri- 
vial an animal as I am. In the morning after my exit, 8 
the ſun will riſe as bright as ever, the flowers ſmell as 
ſweet, the plants ſpring as green, the world will pro- 
ceed in its old courſe, people will laugh as heartily, and 
marry as faſt as they were uſed to do. The memory f 
man (as it is elegantly expreſſed in the Wiſdom of Solo- 
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mon) paſſeth away as the remembrance of a gueſt that tar- 


a rieth but one day. There are reaſons enough, in the 
h BF fourth chapter of the ſame book, to make any young 
man contented with the proſpect of death. For honour- 
„able age is not that which flandeth in length of time, or is 
1 RR meaſured by a number of years ; but wiſdom is the grey hair 
S BE to man, and an unſpotted life is old age. He was taken 
d = away ſpeedily, leſt that «vickedne/s ſhould alter his un- 
© BR derflanding, or deceit beguile his ſoul. 
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RELIGION and SUPERSTITION contra/ted. 
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” WY DAY a 


Religion, with à graceful mien, 


All lovely, ſmiling, and ſerene. R. 
ce Had lately a very remarkable dream, which made 
„ ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on me, that I remember it 
y every word; and if you are not better employed, you 
1 


may read the relation of it as follows. 


7 Methought I was in the midſt of a very entertaining 
e fſet of company, and extremely delighted in attending, 
m X to a lively converfation, when, on a tudden, I perceived 
19 one of the moſt ſhocking figures imagination can 
le frame, advancing towards me. She was dreſſed in 
5 WE black; her ſkin was contracted into a thouſand wrin- 
l- WR Files; her eyes deep funk in her head; and her com- 
„ 7 plexion pale and livid as the countenance of death. 
as ler looks were filled with terror and unrelenting ſe- 
b. RF verity; and her hands armed with whips and ſcorpi- 
d ons. As ſoon as ſhe came near, with a horrid frown, 
+ and a voice that chilled my very blood, ſhe bade me 


follow her, I obeyed ; and ſhe led me through rug- 
2 2 ged 


object I had ever beheld. The moſt engaging charms 
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ged paths, beſet with briars and thorns, into a deep ſo- 
Ittary valley. Wherever ſhe paſſed, the fading verdure 


withered beneath her ſteps, her peſtilential breath in- 


feed the air with malignant vapours, obſcured the 
luſtre 'of the ſun, and involved the fair face of heaven in 
univerſal gloom. Diſmal howlings reſounded through 
the foreſt from every baleful tree; the night raven ut- 
tered his dreadful note, and the proſpect was filled with 
deſolation and horror. In the midſt of this tremen- 
dous ſcene, my execrable guide addreſſed me in the 
following manner : 

« Retire with me, O raſh, unthinking mortal! from 
the vain allurements of a deceitful world, and learn 
that pleaſure was not deſigned the portion of human 
life. Man was born to mourn and to be wretched: 
This is the condition of all below the ſtars; and who- 
ever endeavours to oppoſe it, acts in contradiction to 
the will of Heaven. Fly then from the fatal enchant- 
ments of youth and ſocial delight, and here conſecrate 
the ſolitary hours to lamentation and woe. Miſery is 
the duty of all ſublunary beings; and every enjoyment 
18 an offence to the Deity, who is to be worſhipped on- 
ly by the mortification of every ſenſe of- pleaſure, and 
the everlaſting exerciſe of ſighs and tears.” 

This melancholy picture of life quite ſunk my fpir- 
its, and feemed to annihilate every principle of joy 
within me. I threw myſelf beneath a blaſted yew, 
where the winds blew cold and diſmal round my head, 
and dreadful apprehenſions chilled my heart. Here 


I reſolved to lie till the hand of death, which I impa- 


tiently invoked, ſhould put an end to the miſeries of a 


| life ſo deplorably wretched. In this fad ſituation, I 


eſpied on one hand of meg a deep muddy river, whoſe 
heavy waves rolled on in flow, ſullen murmurs. Here 
I determined to plunge; and was juſt upon the brink, 
when I found myſelf ſuddenly drawn back. I turned 
about, and was ſurpriſed by the fight of the lovelieſt 


of 
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Jof youth and beauty appeared in all her form; efful- 
2 gent glories ſparkled in her eyes, and their awful ſplen- 
dors were ſoftened by the gentleſt looks of compaſſion 
and peace. At her approach, the frightful ſpectre, 
who had before tormented me, vaniſhed away, and 
with her all the horrors ſhe had cauſed. The gloomy 
clouds brightened into chearful ſunſhine, the groves 
& recovered their verdure, and the whole region looked 
gay and blooming as the garden of Eden. I was quite 
E tranſported at this unexpected change, and reviving 


% 
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pleaſure began to gladden my thoughts; when, with a 


look of inexpreſſible ſweetneſs, my beauteous deliverer 


thus uttered her divine inſtrufions : 


« My name is Religion, 1 am the offspring of 


yp Truth and Love, and the parent of Benevolence, Hope, 


and Joy. That monſter, from whoſe power I have 
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1 : freed you, is called Superſtition: She is the child of 


Diſcontent, and her followers are Fear and Sorrow. 
Thus, different as we are, ſhe has often the inſolence 
to aſſume my name and character, and ſeduces unhap- 
py mortals to think us the ſame, till the at length | 
drives them to the borders of deſpair, that dreadful 

abyſs into which you were juſt going to nk. 

«Look round, and ſurvey the various beauties of 
this globe, which heaven has deſtined for the ſeat of 
the human race; and conlider whether a world thus 
exquiſitely framed, could be meant for the abode of 
miſery and pain. For what end has the laviſh hand of 
Providence diffuſed ſuch innumerable objeAs of de- 
light, but that all might rejoice in the privilege of ex- 
iſtence, and be filled with gratitude to the beneficent 
Author of it? Thus to enjoy the bleſſings he has ſent," 
is virtue and obedience; and to reject them merely as 
means of pleaſure, is pitiable ignorance, or abſurd per- 
verſeneſs. Infinite Goodneſs is the ſource of created 
exiſtence, The proper tendency of every rational be- 
ing, from the higheſt order of raptured ſeraphs, to the 
meanelt rank of men, is to riſe inceſſantly from lower 


3 degrees 


medicine, in order to his cure. 
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degrees of happineſs to higher. They have each facul- 
ties 1 them for various orders of delights.“ 

« What! (cried I) is this the language of Religion? 
Does ſhe lead her votaries through flowery paths, and 
bid them paſs an unlaborious life? Where are the 

ainful tojls of virtue, the mortifications of penitents, 
and the ſelf-denying exerciſes of ſaints and heroes?“ 

The true enjoyments of a reaſonable being, (an- 


ſwered ſhe, mildly) do not conſiſt in unbounded indul- 3 
gence, or luxurious caſe, in the tumult of paſſions, the 


languor of indolence, or the flutter of light amuſe- 
ments. Yielding to immoral pleaſures, corrup's the 
mind; living to animal and trifling ones, debaſes it; 
both in their degrees diſqualify it for its genuine good, 
and conſign it over to wretchedneſs. Whoever would 
be really happv, muſt make the diligent and regular 
exerciſe of bis ſuperior powers his chief attention; 
cart rhe, k perfections of his Maker, exprefling good- 
will to his fellow. creatures, and cultivating inward rec- 
titude. To his lower faculties he muſt allow ſuch gra- 
tifications as will, by refreſhing them, invigorate his 
nobler purſuits. In the regions inhabited by angelic 
natures, unmingled felicity for ever blooms; joy flow: 
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there with a perpetual and abundant ſtream, nor needs 


there any mound to check its courſe. 
ous of a frame of mind originally diſcaſed, as all the 
human race has cauſe to be, muſt uſe the regimen of a 
ſtricter ſelf-government. Whoever has been guilty of 
voluntary exceſſes, muſt patiently ſubmit both to the 
painful workings of nature, and ncedſul ſeverities of 
Still he is entitled to 
a moderate ſhare of whatever alleviating accommoda- 
tions this fair manſion of his merciful Parent affords, 


conſiſtent with his recovery. And, in proportion as 


his recovery advances, the livelieſt joy will ſpring from 
his fecret ſenſe of an amended and improved 
heart. So far from the horrors of deſpair is the 
condition even of the guilty, —-»JL:hudder, poor mor- 

; tal, 


Beings conſci- 
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tal, at the thoughts of the gulph into which thou waſt 
i 4 juſt now going to plunge. 
„ While the moſt faulty have every encouragement 
4 to amend, the more innocent ſoul will be ſupported 
RE with {till ſweeter conſolations, under all its experience 
of human infirmities, ſupported by the gladdening 
=? aſſurance, that every fincere endeavour to outgrow 
them, ſhall be aſſiſted, accepted, and rewarded. To 
ſuch a one, the loweſt ſelf-abaſement is but a deep-laid 
foundation for the moſt elevated hopes; ſince they 
| who faithfully examine and acknowledge what they 
| are, ſhall be enabled, under my conduct, to become 
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*X what they deſire, The Chriftian and the hero are in- 
, 1 ſeparable; and to the aſpirings of unaſſuming truſt 
d and filial confidence, are ſet no bounds. To him who 


is animated with a view of obtaining approbation from 


8 
the Sovereign of the univerſe, no difficulty is inſur- 
| 0 mountable. Secure in his purſuit of every needful 
aid, his conflict with the ſevereſt pains and trials, is 
little more than the vigorous exerciſes of a mind in 
1s FX health. His patient dependence on that Providence 
c XZ which looks through all eternity, his ſilent reſignation, 
's his ready accommodation of his thoughts and behavi- 
„ our to its infcrutable ways, is at once the moſt excel- 
i- XX lent ſort of ſelf-denial, and ſource of the moſt exalted 
© WF trauſports. Society is the true ſphere of human vir- 


tue. In ſocial, active life, difficulties will perpetually 
be met with; reſtraints of many kinds will be neceſſa- 
ry; and ſtudying to behave right in reſpect of theſe, is 

a diſcipline of the human heart, uſeful to others, and 
improving to itſelf. Suffering is no duty, but where 
it is neceſſary to avoid guilt, or to do good ; nor plea- 
ſure a crime, but where it ſtrengthens the influence of 
bad inclinations, or leſſens the generous activity of vir- 
tue. The happineſs allotted to man in his preſent 
ltate, is indeed faint and low, compared with his im- 
mortal proſpeck and noble capacities: But yet, what- 
ever portion of it the dittxibuting hand of Heaven of- 


fers 
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fers to each individual, is a needful ſupport and ro- 
freſhment for the preſent moment, ſo far as it may not 4 
hinder the attaining his final deſtination. 

« Return then with me from continual miſery, to 
moderate enjoyment, and grateful alacrity; return 
from the contracted views of ſolitude, to the proper 
duties of a relative and dependent being. Religion is 
not confined to cells and cloſets, nor reſtrained to ſul. ® 
len retirement. Theſe are the gloomy doctrines of 
Superſtition, by which ſhe endeavours to break thoſe 8 
chains of benevolence and ſocial affection, that link the 
welfare of every particular with that of the whole, 
Remember that the greateſt honour you can pay the 
Author of your being, is ſuch a chearful behaviour 
as diſcovers a mind fatisfied with its own diſpenſa- 
tions.” i 

Here my preceptreſs pauſed; and I was going to 
expreſs my acknowledgments for her diſcourſe, when 
a ring of bells from the neighbouring village, and the 
new-riſen ſun darting his beams through my windows, 
awakened me. 1 
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To begin NOTHING F wvhich you have not well con- 5 
fidered the EN D. 


Think well, ere you reſolve, weigh each event, 9 
Left, when too late, in ſorrow you repent, R. ' 1 
3 


Certain Cham of Tartary going a progreſs with 1 
his nobles, was met by a derviſe, who cried with 
a loud voice, I hoever will give me a hundred pieces if 
gold, I will give him a piece of advice: The Cham or- 
dered him the ſum : Upon which the derviſe ſaid, B- 
gin nothing of which thou haſt not well conſidered the 1 ; 


end. 
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0 The courtiers, upon hearing this plain ſentence, 
Filed, and ſaid with a ſneer, “ The derviſe is well 
aid for his maxim.” But the king was ſo well ſatis- 
ed with the anſwer, that he ordered it to be written 
n golden letters in ſeveral places of his palace, and 
"Engraved on all his plate. Not long after, the king's 
furgeon was bribed to kill him with a poiſoned lancet 
It the time he let him blood. One day, when the 
Fing's arm was bound, and the fatal lancet in the ſur- 
geon's hand, he read on the baſon, Begin nothing of 
Rvhich thou haſt not well conſidered the end. He imme- 
iately ſtarted, and let the lancet fall out of his hand. 
he king obſerved his confuſion, and enquired the rea- 
Jon: The ſurgeon fell proſtrate, confeſſed the whole 
[a 5 Affair, and was pardoned, and the conſpirators died. 

The Cham, turning to his courtiers who heard the ad- 


0 ice with contempt, told them, „That coup ſel could 
N ; Dot be too much valued, which had ſaved a king's 
2 : 
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4 Un the FoLLY of being diſſatisfied with our preſent 
2 CIRCUMSTANCES. 
= Fortune of goddeſs is to fools alone, 
= The wiſe are always maſters of their own, DRYDEN, 
th Po the benefit of thoſe who are diffatisfied with 
1 their preſent ſituation, and to illuſtrate the folly 


7 Ind madneſs of their ambition, I beg leave to offer the 
r. Harrative of my own life. 

9 I am the ſon of a younger brother of a good family, 
| ho, at his deceaſe, left me a little fortune of a hun- 
Pred a year, I was put early to E. ſchool, where I 
| learned 
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univerſity, where I learned not totally to forget them. 


ing no inclination to follow any profeſſion, I removed 
myſelf ta town, and lived for ſome time, as moſt young 
fellows do, by ſpending four times my income. But it 
was my happineſs, before it was-too late, to fall in love 
with, and to marry a very amiable young creature, whoſe 
fortune was juſt ſufficient to repair the breach made 
in my own. With this agreeable companion I retreat- 
ed to the country, and endeavoured, as well as I was 
able, to ſquare my wiſhes to my circumſtances. In 
this endeavour I ſucceeded ſo well, that excepting a 
few private hankerings after -a little more than I poſ- 
ſeſſed, and now and then a ſigh when a coach and ſix 
happened to drive by me in my walks, I was a happy 
man. 


I can truly aſſure you, Sir, that though our family 
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ſequence of it we were frequently driven to great ſtraits 
and difhculties, I experienced more real ſatisfaction in 


it ourſelves, and drew health from our neceſſities. 


and who probably might have been ſpoiled by nurſing, 


ſtitution, but the affairs of her family, as they engrol- 


ſed all her thou, gave her no time for ws N 
| Thc 


learned Latin and Greek, from whence I went to the | 


ceconomy was not much to be boaſted of, and in con- 


this humble ſituation, than I have ever done ſince in“ 
more enviable circumſtances. We were ſometimes x 
indeed a little in debt, but when money came in, the 
pleaſure of diſcharging what we owed was more than 
an equivalent for the pain it put us to; and though 
the narrowneſs of our circumſtances ſubjected us to 
many cares and anxieties, it ſerved to keep the body) 
in action as well as the mind: For as our garden was 
ſomewhat large, and required more hands to keep it in 
order than we could afford to hire, we laboured daily in 


if the attention of his parents had not been otherwiſe W 
employed. His mother was naturally of a ſickly con- 


I came to my fortune when I was at college; and hav- 


. 
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I had a little boy who was the delight of my heart, 
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he ordinary troubles of life, which to thoſe who have 
nothing elſe to think of, are almoſt inſupportable, were 
less terrible to us than to perſons of eaſier circumſtan- 
ces; for it is a certain truth, however your readers 
map pleaſe to receive it, that where the mind is divi- 
t ded among many cares, the anxiety is lighter than 
when there is only one to contend with. Or even in 


fe the happieſt ſituation, in the midſt of eaſe, health, and 
e Jaffluence, the mind is generally ingenious at torment- 
t. ing itſelf, loſing the immediate enjoyment of thoſe in- 
1s valuable bleſſings, by the painful ſuggeſtion that they 


are too great for continuance. 

1 < Theſe are the reflections that T have made ſince; 
for I do not attempt to deny that I ſighed frequent! 
ix for an addition to my fortune. The death of a dil. 


X 


7 . . 
yy tant relation, which happened five years after our mar- 
riage, gave me this addition, and made me for a time 


ly the happieſt man living. My income was now increa- 
n. ſed to fix hundred a year; and I hoped, with a little 
its WE economy, to be able to make a figure with it. But 
in the ill health of my wife, which in leſs eaſy circum- 
in ſtances had not touched me ſo nearly, was now con- 
cs ſtantly in my thoughts, and ſoured all my enjoyment. 
he The conſciouſneſs too of having ſuch an eſtate to leave 
an my boy, made me ſo anxious to preſerve him, that in- 
ch ſtead of ſuffering him to run at pleaſure where he 
to pleaſed, and to grow hardy by exerciſe, I almoſt de- 
dy a ftroyed him by confinement. We now did nothing in 
vas our garden, becauſe we were in circumſtances to have 
in it kept by others: But as air and exerciſe were neceſ- 
in ſary for our healths, we reſolved to abridge ourſelves in 

ſome unneceſſary articles, and to ſet up an equipage. 
art; This in time brought with it a train of expences, 
ng, which we had neither prudence to foreſee, nor cou- 
vile rage to prevent. For as it enabled us to extend the 
Circuit of our viſits, it greatly increaſed our acquaint- 
= ance, and ſubjected us to the neceſſity of making con- 
tinual entertainments at home, in return for all thoſe 
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which we were invited to abroad. The charges that 
attended this new manner of living, were much too 
eat for the income we poſſeſſed; mſomuch that we 
ound ourſelves in a very. ſhort time more neceſſitous 
than ever. Pride would not ſuffer us to lay down our 
equipage; and to hve in a manner ſuitable to it, was 
what we could not bear to think of. To pay the debts 
I had contracted, I was foon forced to mortgage, and 
at laſt to ſell the beft part of my eftate ; and as it was 
utterly impoſhble to keep up the parade any longer, 
we thought it adviſeable to remove of a ſudden, to fell 
our coach in town, and to look out for a new ſituation, 
at a greater diſtance from our acquaintance. 

But, unfortunately for my peace, I carried the habit 
of expence along with me, and was very near being 
reduced to abſolute want, when by the unexpected 
death of an uncle and his two ſons, who died within a 
few weeks of each other, I fucceeded to an eftate of 
ſeven thouſand pounds a year. 

And 'now, Sir, both you and your readers will call 
me a very happy man; and ſo indeed I was: I ſet 
about the regulation of my family with the moſt plea- 
ſing fatisfaQtion : The ſplendor of my equipage, the 
magniſicence of my plate, the crowd of fervants that 
attended me, the elegance of my houſe and furniture, 
the grandeur of my park and gardens, the luxury of 
my table, and the court that was every where paid me, 
gave me inexpreſſible delight, fo long as they were no- 
velties; but no ſooner were they become habitual to 
me, than I loſt all manner of relifh for them; and diſ- 
covered, in a very little time, that by having nothing to 
with for, I had nothing to enjoy. My appetite grew 
palled by ſatiety, a perpetual crowd. of viſitors robbed 
me of all domeſtic enjoyments, my ſervants plagued 
me, and my ſtewards cheated me. 

But the curſe of greatneſs did not end here. Daily 
"experience convinced me that I was compelted to live 


more for others than for myſelf. My uncle had been 
ig 
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a great party man, and a zealous oppoſer of all mi- 
niſterial meaſures; as his eſtate was the largeſt of any 
gentleman in the country, he ſupported an intereſt in 
it beyond any of his competitors. My father had been 
greatly obliged to the court party, which determined 
me, in gratitude, to declare myſelf on that fide; but 
the dfhiculties I had to encounter were too many and 
too great for me, inſomuch that I have been baffled and 
defeated in almoſt every thing I have undertaken. 'To 
deſert the cauſe I have embarked in, would diſgrace 
me; and to go greater lengths in it, would almoſt undo 
me. I am engaged in a perpetual ſtate of warfare 
with the principal gentry of the county, and am curſed 
by my tenants and dependents for compelling them at 
every election to vote (as they are pleaſed to tell me) 
contrary to their conſciences. 

My wife and I had once pleaſed ourſelves with the 
thoughts of being uſeful to the neighbourhood, by 
dealing out our charity to the poor and induſtrious 
but the perpetual hurry in which we live, renders us 
incapable of looking out for objects ourſelves; and the 
agents we entruſt are either pocketing our bounty, or 
beſtowing it upon the undeſerving. At night, when 
we retire to reſt, we are venting our complaints on the 
miſeries of the day, and praying heartily for the return 
of that peace, which was the only companion of our 
humbleſt ſituation. 

Where pain, ſickneſs, and abſolute want are out of 
the queſtion, no external change of circumſtances can 
make a man more laſtingly happy than he was before. 
It is to an ignorance of this truth, that the univerſal 
diſſatisfaction of mankind is principally to be aſcribed. 
Care is the lot of life; and he that aſpires to greatneſs 
in hopes to get rid of it, is like one who throws himſelf: - 
into a furnace to avoid the ſhivering of an ague. 

The only ſatis faction I can enjoy in my preſent ſitu- 
ation is, that it hath not pleaſed Heaven in its wratk 
to make me a king. . [701 
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On GENEROSITY and difinterefled Hox Es Tx. 


_ | 
How far that little candle darts its beams ; 
Se ſoines a good deed in this naughty world. 

| SHAKESPEAR, 


A Certain Cardinal, who for the multitude of his 
een actions was ſtiled the patron of the 
poor, had a conſtant cuſtom, once or twice a week, of 
giving public audience to all indigent people in the 
all of his palace, and to relieve every one according 
to their various neceſhties, or the motives of his own 


bounty. 


One day a poor woman, encouraged by the fame of 
his generoſity, came into the hall of this Cardinal, with 
her only daughter, a beautiful maid, about fifteen years 
of age. When her turn came to be heard, amorg the 
crowd of petitioners, the Cardinal, diſcerning the marks 
of an extraordinary modeſty in her face and carriage, 
as alſo in her daughter's, encouraged her to tell 
her wants freely. She, bluſhing, and not without 
tears, thus addreſſed herſelf to him: „ My Lord, 
I owe for the rent of my houſe five crowns, and ſuch 
is my misfortune, that I have no other means to pay 
it, fave that which would break my heart, ſince my 
landlord threatens to force me to it; that is, to proſti- 
tute this my only daughter, whom I have hitherto with 

at care educated in virtue, and an abhorrence of 
that odious crime. What I beg of your eminence is, 
that you would pleaſe to interpoſe your ſacred autho- 
rity, and protect us from the violence of this cruel 
man, till by our honeſt induſtry we can procure the 
money for him.” | 
The Cardinal, moved with admiration ot the woman's 


virtue and innocent modeſty, bade her be of good cou- 


rage. 
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rage. Then he immediately wrote a billet, and giving 
it into the widow's hands, “ Go, ſaid he, to m 
ſteward with this paper, and he ſhall deliver thee five 
crowns to pay thy rent.” 

The poor woman, overjoyed, and returning the Car- 
dinal a thouſand thanks, went directly to the ſteward, 
and gave him the note; which, when he had read, he 
told her out fifty crowns. She, aſtoniſhed at the mean- 
ing of it, and fearing this was oniy the ſteward's trick 
to try her honeſty, refuſed to take above five, ſaying, 


ſhe aſked the Cardinal for no more, and ſhe was ſure it 


was a miſtake. | 


On the other hand, the ſteward infiſted on his maſ- 
ter's order, not daring to call it in queſtion. But all 
the arguments he could uſe were inſufficient to prevail 
on her to take any more than five crowns. Where- 
upon, to end the controverſy, he offered to go back 
with her to the Cardinal, and refer it to him, When 
they came before that munificent prince, and he was 
fully informed of the buſineſs, „“ It is true, ſaid he, I 
miſtook in writing fifty crowns; give me the paper, 
and I will rectify it.” Thereupon he wrote again, 
ſaying thus to the woman: „ 80 much candour and 
virtue deſerve a recompenſe; here, I have ordered you 
hve hundred crowns; what you can ſpare of it, lay it 
up as a dower to give with your daughter in mar- 
riage.” : 

If I miſtake not, this Cardinal was called Farneſe: 
But, whatever was his name, this was an aCtion truly 
heroic, and which has but few parallels. 
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The STORY of FLAVILLA. 


Tho all is innocence within, 
*Tis guilt to wear the garb of ſin. Gay. 


g HE following is ſo ſtriking an inſtance of the 
dreadful conſequences which often attend female 
levity, that we hope our fair readers will peruſe it with 
more than common attention. 
FLAVILL4, juſt as the had entered her fourteenth 
year, was left an orphan to the care of her mother, in 
ſuch circumſtances, as diſappointed all the hopes which 
her education had encouraged. Her father, who 
lived in great elegance upon the ſalary of a place at 
court, died ſuddenly, without having made any provi- 
ſion for his family, except an annuity of one hundred 
pounds, which he had purchaſed for his wife with part 
of her marriage portion; nor was he poſſeſſed of any 
property, except the furniture of a large houſe in one 
of the new ſquares, an equipage, a few jewels, and 
ſome plate. 

The greater part of the furniture and the equipage 
was ſold to pay his debts; the jewels, which were not 
of great value, and ſome uſeful pieces of the plate, 
were reſerved; and Flavilla removed with her mother 
- ito lodgings. | 

But notwithſtanding this change in their circumſtan- 
res, they did not immediately loſe their rank. They 
were {till viſited by a numerous and polite acquain- 
tance; and though ſome gratified their pride by aſſum- 
ing an appearance of pity, and rather inſulted than al- 
leviated their diſtreſs, by the whine of condolence, and 
a minute compariſon of what they had loſt with what 
they poſſeſſed; yet from others they were continually - 
receiving preſents, which ftill enabled them. to live 
with a genteel frugality; they were ſtill confidered as 

, | people 


” 
* 
* 
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people of faſhion, and treated by thoſe of a lower claſs 
with diſtant reſpect. 

Flavilla thus continued to move in the ſphere to 
which ſhe had no claim; ſhe was remarkably tall for 
her age, and was celebrated not only for her beauty 
but her wit: Theſe qualifications ſhe conſidered, not 
only as ſecuring whatever ſhe enjoyed by the favour of 
others, but as a pledge of poſſeſſing them in her own 
right by an advantageous marriage. 

There was a faſhionable levity in her carriage and 
diſcourſe, which her mother, who knew the danger of 
her ſituation, laboured to reſtrain, ſometimes with an. 

r, and ſometimes with tears, but always without ſuc- 
ceſs. Flavilla was ever ready to anſwer, that ſhe nei- 
ther ſaid nor did any thing of which ſhe had reaſon to 
be aſhamed; and therefore did not know why ſhe 
ſhould be reſtrained, except in mere courteſy to envy, 
which it was an honour to provoke; or to ſlander, 
which it was a diſgrace to fear. | 

In proportion as Flavila was more flattered and 
careſſed, the influence of her mother became leſs; aud 
though ſhe always treated her with reſpect from a 
point of good-breeding, yet ſhe ſecretly deſpiſed her 
maxims, and applauded her own conduct. 

Flavilla, at eighteen, was a celebrated toaſt; and, 
among other gay viſitants who frequented her tea-table, 
was Clodio, a young baronet, who had juſt taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of his title and eſtate. 'There were many par- 
ticulars in Clodio's behaviour, which encouraged Fla- 
villa to hope that ſhe ſhould obtain him for a huſband ; 
but ſhe ſuffered his aſhduities with ſuch apparent plea- 
ſure, and his familiarity with ſo little reſerve, that he 
ſoon ventured to diſcloſe his intention, and make her, 
what he thought, a very genteel propoſal of another 
kind: But, whatever were the artifices with which 
it was introduced, or the terms in which it was made, 
Flavilla rejected it with the utmoſt indignation and 
diſdain. Clodio, who, notwithſtanding his youth, 

. Aa 3 had 


i 
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had long known and often practiſed the arts of ſe- 
duction, gave way to the ſtorm, threw himſelf at her 
feet, imputed his offence-to the frenzy of his paſſion, 
flattered her pride by the moſt abject ſubmiſhon and 
extravagant praiſe, intreated her pardon, aggravated 
his crime, but made no mention of atonement by mar- 
riage. This particular, which Flavilla did not fail 
to remark, ought to have determined her to admit 
him no more: But her vanity and her ambition were 
ſtill predominant; ſhe ſtill hoped to ſucceed in her 
project. Clodio's offence was tacitly forgiven, his 
viſits were permitted, his familiarities were again ſuf- 
fered, and his hopes revived. He had long entertain- 
ed an opinion that ſhe loved him, in which, however, 
it is probable that his own vanity and her indiſcretion 
concurred to deceive him ; but this opinion, though it 
implied the ſtrongeſt obligation to treat her with gene- 
roſity and tenderneſs, only determined him again to at- 
tempt her ruin, as it encouraged him with a probabili- 
ty of ſucceſs. Having, therefore, reſolved to obtain 
her as a miſtreſs, or at once to give her up, he thought 
he had little more to do, than to convince her that 
he had taken ſuch a reſolution, juſtifying it by ſome 
plauſible ſophiſtry, and give her ſome time to delibe- 
rate upon a final determination. With this view he 
went a ſhort journey into the country; having put a 
letter into her hand at parting, in which he acquainted 
her, | Y 

That he had often reflected, with inexpreſſible 
es regret, upon her reſentment to his conduct in a late 
e jnſtance; but that the delicacy and the ardour of his 
« affections were inſuperable obſtacles to his mar- 
 riage: That where there was no liberty, there could 
% be no happineſs: That he ſhould become indifferent 
& to the endearments of love, when it could no longer 
& be diſtinguiſhed from the officiouſneſs of duty: That 
chile they were happy in the poſſeſſion of each 
other, it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe they would 
— | Foe « part; 


— 
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« part; and if this happineſs ſhould ceaſe, it would 
« not only enſure but aggravate their miſery to be in- 
ic ſeparably united: That this event was leſs probable, 
« in proportion as their cohabitation was voluntary 
« but that he would make ſuch proviſion for her upon 
ce the contigency, as a wife could expect upon his 
« death.” | 
Flavilla had too much underſtanding as well as virtue 
to deliberate a moment upon this propoſal. She gave 
immediate orders that Clodio ſhould be admitted no 
more. But his letter was a temptation to gratify her 
vanity, which ſhe could not reſiſt ; ſhe ſhowed it firſt 
to her mother, and then to the whole circle of her fe- 
male acquaintance, with all the exultation of a hero 
who expoſes a vanquiſhed enemy at the wheels of his 
chariot in a triumph; ſhe conſidered it as an indiſputa- 
ble evidence of her virtue, as a reproof to all who had 
dared to cenſure the levity of her conduct, and a licenſe 
to continue it without apology or reſtraint. 
It happened that Flavilla, ſoon after this accident, 
was ſeen in one of the boxes of the playhouſe by Mer- 
cator, a young gentleman who had juſt returned from 
his firſt voyage as captain of a large ſhip in the Levant 
trade, which had been purchaſed for him by his 
father, whoſe fortune enabled him to make a gen» 
teel proviſion for five ſons, of whom Mercator was 
the youngeſt, and who expected to ſhare his eſtate, 
which was perſonal, in equal proportions at his 
death. | : 
Mercator was captivated with her beauty, but diſ- 
couraged by the ſplendor of her appearance, and the 
rank of her company. He was urged, rather by curi- 
oſity than by hope, to enquire who ſhe was; and he 
ſoon gained ſuch a knowledge of her circumſtances as 
relieved him from deſpair. | N | 
As he knew not how to get admiſſion into her com- 
pany, and had no deſign upon her virtue, he wrote, 
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in the firſt ardour of his paſſion, to her mother; giving 
a faithful account of his fortune and dependence, and 
entreating that he might be permitted to vifit Flavilla 
as a candidate for her affections. The old lady, after 
having made ſome enquiries, by which the account 
that Mercator had given her was confirmed, ſent him 
an invitation, and received his firſt viſit alone. She 
told him, that as Flavilla had no fortune, and as a 
conſiderable part of his own was dependent upon his 
father's will, be qught therefore to obtain his conſent, 
before any other {ſtep was taken. To this counſel, 
ſo ſalutary, Mercator was heſitating what to reply, 
when Flavilla came in, an accident which he was now 
only ſolicitous to improve. Flavilla was not diſ- 
pleaſed either with his perfon or his addreſs; the 
frankneſs and gaiety of her diſpoſition ſoon made him 
forget that he was a ſtranger; a converſation com- 
menced, during which they became yet more pleaſed 
with each other, and having thus ſurmaunted the dif- 
ficulties of a firſt viſit, he thought no more of the old 
lady, as he believed her auſpices were not neceſſary to 

his ſucceſs. 
His viſits were often repeated, and he became every 
hour more impatient of delay: A thought of his 
father would now and then indeed intervene ; but be- 
ing determined to gratify his wiſhes at all events, he 
concluded, with a ſagacity almoſt univerfal upon theſe 
occaſions, that of two evils, to marry without his 
conſent, was leſs than to marry againft it; and one 
evening, after the lovers had ſpent the afternoon by 
themſelves, they went out in a kind of frolic, which 
Mercator had propoſed in the vehemence of his paſ- 
ſion, and to which Flavilla had conſented in the gid- 
_ of her indiſcretion, and were married at May- 
air. £ 
In the firſt interval of recollection after this precipi- 
tate ſtep, Mercator confidered, that he ought to be 
the firſt who acquainted his father of the new alliance 
2 which 
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Ja priſon by appropriating her debts. In an 
letter, which he wrote only to gratify his reſentment, 
he told him, that “ if he bad taken Flavilla into 


no more,” 
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which had been made in his family: But as he had 
not fortitude enough to do it in perſon, he expreſſed 
it, in the beſt terms he could conseive, by a letter; and 
after ſuch an apology for his conduct as he had been 
uſed to make for himſelf, he requeſted that he might 
be permitted to preſent his wife for the parental be- 
nediction, which alone was wanting to complete his 

happineſs. | | 
The old gentleman, whoſe character I cannot bet- 
ter expreſs than in the faſhionable phraſe which has 
been contrived to palliate falſe principles and diffolute 
manners, had been a gay man, and was well acquaint- 
ed with the town. He had often heard Flavilla 
toaſted” by rakes of quality, and had often ſeen her 
at public places. Her beauty and her dependence, 
the gaiety of her dreſs and multitude of her admirers, 
the levity of her conduct, and all the circumſtances 
of her ſituation, had concurred to render her cha- 
rater ſuſpected ; and he was diſpoſed to judge of it 
with leſs charity, when ſhe had offended him by mar- 
rying his fon, whom he conſidered as diſgraced and 
impoveriſhed, and whoſe misfortune, as it was irre- 
trievable, he reſolved not to alleviate but increaſe; a 
reſolution by which fathers; who have fooliſh and dif- 
obedient ſons, uſually diſplay their own kindneſs and 
wiſdom. As ſoon as he had read. Mercator's letter, 
he curſed him for a fool, who had been gulled by the 
artifice of a ſtrumpet, to ſcreen her from public infa- 
my, by fathering her children, and 8 her from 
wer to his 


keeping, he would have overlooked it; and if her 
extravagance had diſtreſſed him, he would have ſatis- 


Wed his creditors; but that his marriage was not to 
be forgiven ; that he ſhould never have another ſhilling 


of his money; and that he was determined to, ſee him 


Mercator, 
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Mercator, who was more provoked by this outrage 
than grieved at his. loſs, diſdained to reply; and be- 
heving that he had now moſt reaſon to be offended, 
could not be perſuaded to ſolicit a reconciliation, 

He hired a gentecl apartment for his wife of an 
upholſterer, who, with a view to let lodgings, had 
taken and furniſhed a large houſe near Leœiceſter-Fields, 
and in about two months left her to make another 
voyage. | 

He had received. viſits of congratulation from her 
numerous acquaintance, and had returned them as a 
pledge of his deſire that they ſhould be repeated. But 
A remembrance of the gay multitude, which, while he 


was at home, had flattered his vanity, as ſoon as he, 


was abſent alarmed his ſuſpicion: He had, indeed, 
no particular cauſe of jealouſy; but his anxiety aroſe 
merely from a ſenſe of the temptations to which ſhe 
was expoſed, and the impoſſibility of his ſuperintend- 
ing her conduct. | | 

In the mean time Flavilla continned to flutter round 
the ſame giddy circle in which ſhe had ſhone ſo long; 
the number of her viſitants was rather increaſed than 
diminiſhed; the gentlemen attended her with greater 
aſſiduity, and ſhe continued to encourage their civility 
by the ſame indecent familiarity: She was one 
night at the maſquerade, and another at the opera; 
ſometimes at a rout, and ſometimes rambling in a 
party of pleaſure in ſhort excurſions from town ; ſhe 
came home ſometimes at midnight, ſometimes in the 
morning, and ſometimes ſhe was abſent ſeveral nights 
together. | 


This conduct was the cauſe of much ſpeculation and 


uneaſineſs to the good man and woman of the houſe. 
At firſt, they ſuſpected that Flavilla was no better 
than a woman of pleaſure; and that the. perſon who 


had hired the lodgings for her as his wife, and had 
diſappeared upon pretence of a voyage to ſea, bad 
been employed to impoſe upon them, by concealing 
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her character, in order to obtain ſuch accommoda- 
tions for her as ſhe could not ſo eaſily have procured 
had it been known: But as theſe ſuſpicions made 
them watchful- and inquiſitive, they ſoon diſcovered 
that many ladies by whom ſhe was viſited were of 
ood character and faſhion. Her conduct, however, 
Popoſirig her to be a wife, was ſtill inexcuſable, and 
ſtill endangered her credit and ſubſiſtence: Hints were 
often dropped by the neighbours to the diſadvantage 
of Her character; and an elderly maiden lady, who 
lodged on the fecond floor, had given warning; the 
family was diſturbed at all hours in the night, and the 
door was crowded all day with meſſengers and viſitants 
to Flavilla. | 

One day, therefore, the good woman took an op- 
portunity to remonſtrate, though in the moſt diſtant 
and reſpectful terms, and with the utmoſt diffidence 
and caution. She told Flavilla, «© That the was a fine 
« young lady; that her huſband was abroad; that ſhe 
00 Lepe a great deal of company; and that the world 
« was cenſorious : She wiſhed that leſs occaſion for 
« {ſcandal was given; and hoped to be excuſed the li- 
« berty ſhe had taken, as ſhe might be ruined by thoſe 
« flanders which could have no influence upon the 
« preat, and which, therefore, they were not ſolicitous 
« to avoid.” 

This addreſs, however ambiguous, and however 
gentle, was eafily underſtood, and fiercely reſented. 
Flavilla, proud of her virtue, and impatient of con- 
traul, would have defpiſed the counſel of a philoſo- 
pher, if he had implied an impeachment of her con- 
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d auc: Before a perſon ſo much her inferior, therefore, 
8. ſhe was under no reſtraint; ſhe anſwered with a mix- 
T ture of contempt and indignation, “ That thoſe only 
0 © who did not know her would dare to take any 
d «© liberty with her character; and warned her to 
d % propagate na ſcandalous report, at her peril.” — 


Flavilla immediately roſe from her ſeat, and the wo- 
| ET ON man 
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man departed without reply, though ſhe was ſcarce 
leſs offended than her lodger; and from that moment 
ſhe determined, when Mercator returned, to give him 
warning. 18 — 5 
Mercator's voyage was proſperous, and after an ab- 
ſence of about two months he came back. The wo- 
man, to whom her huſband left the whole management 
of the lodgings, and who perſiſted in her purpoſe, 
ſoon found an opportunity to put it in execution. 
Mercator, as his part of the contraQ had been punc- 
tually fulfilled, thought he had ſome cauſe to be offen- 
' ded, and inſiſted to know her reaſons for compelling 
him to leave her houſe. Theſe his hoſteſs, who was 
indeed a very friendly woman, was very unwilling to 
give; and as he perceived that ſhe evaded -this queſ- 
tion, he became more ſolicitous to obtain an anſwer. 
After much heſitation, which perhaps had a worſe 
effect than any tale which malice could have invented, 
ſhe told him, that « Madam kept a great deal of com- 
«. pany, and had often ſtaid out very late; that ſhe 
6 had always been uſed to quiet and regularity ; and 
« was determined to let her apartments to ſome perſon | 
« in a more private ſtation.” 
At this account Mercator 'changed countenance, | 
for he inferred from it juſt as much more than truth | 
as he believed it to be leſs. After ſome moments of | 
ſuſpenſe, he conjured her to conceal nothing from 
him, with an emotion which convinced her the had | 
already ſaid too much. She then aſſured him, „That | 
« he had no reaſon to be alarmed; for that ſhe 
« had no exception to his Iady, but thoſe gaieties 
« which her ſtation and the faſhion ſufficiently au- 
« thoriſed.? Mercator's ſuſpicions, however, were 
not wholly removed; and he began to -think he 
had found a conſidante, whom it would be his in- 
tereſt to truſt: He, therefore, in the folly of his 
 - Jealouſy, confeſſed, that“ He had ſome doubts 
« concerning his wife, which it was of the utmoſt 
| 5 «K im- 
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&« importance to his honour, and his peace to reſolve, 
« he intreated her that he might continue in the apart- 


« ment another year; that as he ſhould again leave 


« the kingdom in a ſhort time, ſhe would ſuffer no in- 
« cident, which might confirm either his hopes or his 
« fears, to eſcape her notice in his abſence; and that 
« at his return, ſhe would give him ſuch an account as 
« would at leaſt deliver him from the torment of ſuſ- 
« penſe, and determine his future conduct.“ 


Mercator, however, concealed his ſuſpicions from 


his wife; and, indeed, in her preſence they were for- 
gotten. Her manner of life he began ſeriouſly to diſ- 
approve; but being well acquainted with her temper, 
in which great ſweetneſs was blended with a thigh 
ſpirit, he would not embitter the pleaſure of a ſhort 
{tay by altercation, chiding, and tears: But when her 
mind was melted into tenderneſs at his departure, he 
claſped her in an extaſy of fondneſs to his boſom, and 
entreated her to behave with reſerve and circumſpec- 
tion: © Becauſe, ſaid he, I know that my father keeps 
« a watchful eye upon your conduct, which may, 
e therefore, confirm or remove his diſpleaſure, and 


« either intercept or beſtow ſuch an increaſe in our 
« fortune as will prevent the pangs of ſeparation, 


« which mult otherwiſe ſo often return, and in a ſhort 
tc time unite us to part no more.” 

To this caution ſhe had then no power to reply 
and they parted with mutual proteſlations of unalter- 
able love. 


The. Srouv of FLAVILLA concluded. 


\LAVILLA; ſoon after ſhe was 8 left in a kind 
of ae ed a ſecond time, found herſelf with 
child, and within ſomewhat lefs than eight months af- 
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ter Mercator's return from his firſt voyage, ſhe hap- 
pened to ſtumble as ſhe was going up ſtairs, and being 
immediately taken ill, ſhe was brought to bed before 
the next morning. The child, though its birth had 
been precipitated more than a month, was not remark- 
oy: mall, nor had any infirmity which endangered its 
life. * 

It was now neceſſary that the vigils of whiſt, and 
the tumults of balls and viſits, ſhould, for a while, be 
ſuſpended; and in this interval of languor and retire- 
ment, Flavilla firſt became thoughtful. She often re- 
fleted an Mercator's caution when they laſt parted, 
which made an indelible impreſſion upon her 
mind, though it had produced no alteration in her con- 
duct: / Notwithſtanding the manner in which it was 
expreſſed, and the reaſon on which it was founded, 
the began to fear that it might have been ſecretly 
prompted by jealouſy. The birth, therefore, of her 
firſt child in his abſence, at a time when. 1f it had not 
been premature, it could not poſſibly have been his, 
was an accident which greatly alarmed ber: But _—_ 
was yet another, for which it was {till leſs in her 
er to account, and-which, therefore, alarmed her ill 
more. 

It happened that ſome civilities which the received 
from a lady who ſat next her at an opera, and whom 
ſhe had never ſeen before, introduced a converſation 
which ſo greatly delighted her, that ſhe gave her a 
preſſing invitation to viſit her: Uhis inyitation was ac- 
cepted, and in a few days the viſit was paid. Flavilla 
was not leſs pleaſed at the ſecond interview, than {he 


| had been at the firſt; and without making any other 


enquiry concerning the lady, than where ſhe lived, 
took the firſt. opportunity to wait upon her, Ine 
apartment in which ſhe was received was the ground 
floor of an elegant houſe, at a ſmall diſtance” from St 
James's. It happened that Flavilla was placed near 
the window; and a party of the horſe-guards riding 
4hroogh the ſtreets, the expected to ſee ſome of the 
royal 
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royal family, and haſtily threw up the ſaſh. A gen- 
tleman who was paſling by at the {ame inſtant, turned 
about at the noiſe of the window, and Flavilka no ſoon- 
er ſaw his face, than ſhe knew him to be the father of 
Mercator. After looking firſt ſteadfaſtly at her, and 
then glancing his eye at the lady whom ſhe was viſit 
ing, he affected a contemptuous ſneer, and went on. 
Flavilla, who had been thrown into ſome confuſion, 
by the ſudden and unexpected fight of a perſon whom 
ſhe knew conſidered her as the diſyrace of his family, 
and the ruin of his child, now changed countenance, 
and haſtily retired to another part of the room : She 


was touched both with grief and anger at this ſilent 


inſult, of which, however, ſhe did not then ſuſpeC the 
cauſe. It is, indeed, probable, that the father of Mer- 
cator would no where have looked upon her with com- 


placency; but as ſoon as he ſaw her companion, he re- 


collected that ſhe was the favourite miſtreſs of an old 


courtier, and that this was the houſe in which he kept | 


her in great ſplendor, though ſhe had been by turns a 
proſtitute to many others. It happened that Flavilla, 
ſoon. after this accident, diſcovered the character of 
her new acquaintance; and never remembered by 
whom ſhe had been ſeen in her company, without the 
utmoſt regret and apprehenſion. | 

She now reſolved to move in a leſs circle, and with 
more circumſpection. In the mean time her little 


boy, whom ſhe ſuckled, cola very faſt; and it could. 


no longer bes known by his appearance, that he had 
been born too ſoon. His mother frequently gazed on 
him till her eyes overflowed with tears; and though 
her pleaſures were now become domeſtic, yet ſhe fear- 


ed left that which had produced ſhould deſtroy them. 
After much deliberation, ſhe determined that ſhe . 


would conceal the child's age from its father, believ- 
ing it prudent to prevent ſuſpicion, which, however 
ill-founded, it might be difficult to remove, as her juſ- 


tification would depend wholly upon the teſtimony of 
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.her dependents; and her mother's and her own would 
neceflarily become doubtful, when every one would 
have reaſon to conclude; that it would ſtill have been 
the ſame ſuppoſing the contrary to have been true. 
Such was the ſtate of Flavilla's mind, and her little 
boy was ſix months old, when Mercator returned. 
She received him with joy indeed, but it was mixed 
with a viſible confuſion; their meeting was more ten- 
der, but on her part it was leſs chearful; the ſmiled 
with inexpreſſible complacency, but at the ſame time 
the tears guſhed from her eyes, and ſhe was ſeized 
with an univerfal tremor. Mercator caught the in- 
fection; and careſſed firſt his Flavilla, and then his 
boy, with an exceſs of fondneſs and delight that before 
he had never experienced. The fight of the child 
made him more than ever wiſh a reconciliation. with 
his father; and having heard, at his firſt landing, that 
he was dangerouſly ill, he determined to go immediate- 
-ly, and attempt to ſee him, promiſing that he would 
return to ſupper. He bad, in the midſt of his careſ- 
ſes, more than once enquired the age of his ſon, but 
the queſtion had been always evaded; of which, how- 
ever, he took no notice, nor did it produce any ſuſpicion. 
He was now haſtening to enquire after his father; 
but as he paſſed through the hall, be was officiouſly 
Aaid hold of by the landlady. He was not much diſ- 
poſed to hear how the had fulfilled his charge; but 
. perceiving by her looks that ſhe had ſomething to com- 
municate, which was at leaſt in her own opinion of 
importance, he ſuffered her to take him into her par- 
lour. She immediately ſhut the door, and reminded 
him that ſhe had undertaken an office with reluctance 
which he had preſſed upon her; and that ſhe had done 
nothing in it to which he had not bound her by a pro- 
miſe; that ſhe was exceeding ſorry to communicate 
her diſcoveries; but that he was a worthy gentleman, 
and, indeed, ought to know them. She then told 
him, „That the child was born within leſs than 
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& eight months after his laft return from abroad; 
« that it was ſaid to have come before its time, but 
ce that having preſſed to ſee it, the was refuſed.” This, 
indeed, was true, and confirmed the good woman in 
her ſuſpicion ; for Flavilla, who had ſtill reſented the 
freedom which ſhe had taken in her remonſtrance, 
had kept her at a great diſtance ; and the ſervants, to 
gratify their miſtreſs, treated her with the utmoſt in- 
ſolence and contempt. 

At this relation Mercator turned pale. He now re- 
collected that his queſtions concerning the child's 


birth had been evaded; and concluded, that he had 


been ſhedding tears of tenderneſs and joy over a ſtrum- 


pet and a baſtard, who had robbed him of his patri- 


mony, his honour, and his peace. He ſtarted up with 
a furious wildneſs of ſudden frenzy; but ſhe with 
great difficulty prevailed upon him not to leave the 
room. He ſat down, and remained ſome time mo- 
tionleſs, with his eyes fixed on the ground, and his 
hands locked in each other. In proportion as he be- 
lieved his wife to be guilty, his tenderneſs for his fa- 
ther revived; and he reſolved, with yet greater zeal, 
to proſecute his purpoſe of immediately attempting a 
reconciliation, | 

In this ſtate of confuſion and diſtreſs, he went to 
the houſe, where he learnt that his father had died 
early in the morning, and that his relations were then 


aſſembled to read his will. Fulvius, a brother of 


Mercator's mother, with whom he had always been a 
favourite, happening to paſs from one room to ano— 
ther, heard his voice. He accoſted him with great ar- 
dour and friendſhip; and ſoothing him with expreſ- 
ſions of condolence and affetion, inſiſted to introduce 
him to the company. Mercator tacitly conſented ; 
He was received at leaſt with civility by his brothers, 
and fitting down among them, the will was read. He 
ſeemed to liſten like the reſt; but was, indeed, muſing 
over the ſtory which he had juſt heard, and loſt in the 
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ſpeculations of his own wretchedneſs. He awakened 
as from a dream, when the voice of the perſon who 
had been reading was ſuſpended; and finding that he 
could no longer contain himſelf, he ftarted up, and 
would have left the company. 

Of the will which had been read before him, he 
knew nothing : But his uncle believing that he was 
moved with grief and reſentment at the manner in 
which he had been mentioned in it, and the bequeſt 
only of a ſhilling, took him into another room; and, 
to apologize for his father's unkindneſs, told him, 
« That the reſentment which be expreſſed at his mar- 
« riage, was every day increaſed by the conduct of his 
« wife, whoſe character was now become notorioully 
« infamous; for that ſhe had been ſeen at the lodg- 
« ings of a known proſtitute, with whom ſhe appeared 
« to be well acquainted.” This account threw Mer- 
cator into another agony; from which he was, how- 
ever, at length recovered by his uncle, who, as the on- 
ly expedient by which he could retrieve his misfor- 
tune, and ſoothe his diſtreſs, propoſed that he ſhould 
no more return to his lodgings, but go home with 
him; that he would himſelf take ſuch meaſures with 
his wife, as would ſcarce fail of inducing her to ac- 
cept a ſeparate maintenance, aſſume another name, 
and trouble him no more. Mercator, in the bitterneſs 
of his affliction, conſented to this propoſal, and they 
went away together. \ 

Mercator, in the mean time, was expected by Fla- 
villa with the moſt tender impatience. She had put 
her little boy in bed, and decorated a ſmall room in 
which they had been uſed to ſup by themſelves, and 
which the had ſhut up in his abſence ; ſhe counted the 
moments as they paſſed, and liſtened to every carriage 

and every ſtep that ſhe heard. Supper was now ready: 
Her impatience was increaſed : Terror was at length 
mingled with regret, and her-fondneſs was only bulied 
to afflict her; the wiſhed, ſhe feared, the accuſed, fhe 
| apologiſed 
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apologiſed, and ſhe wept: In the height of theſe eager 


expectations and this tender diſtreſs, ſhe received a bil- 


let which Mercator had been perſuaded by his uncle 
to write, in which he upbraided her in the ſtrongeſt 
terms with abuſing his confidence, and diſhonouring 
his bed: « Of this, he ſaid, he had now obtained ſuf- 
« ficient proof to do juſtice to himſelf, and that he 
« was determined to ſee her no more.” 

Jo thoſe whoſe hearts have not already acquainted 
them with the agony which ſeized Flavilla upon the 
ſight of the billet, all attempts to deſcribe it would 
not only be ineffectual, but abſurd. Having paſſed 
the night without ſleep, and the next day without 
food, diſappointed in every attempt to diſcover what 
was become of Mercator, and doubting, if ſhe could 
have found him, whether it would be poſſible to con- 


vince him of her innocence; the violent agitation of 


her mind produced a flow fever, which, before ſhe 
conſidered it as a diſeaſe, ſhe communicated to the 
child while ſhe cheriſhed it at her boſom, and wept 
over it as an orphan whole life ſhe was ſuſtaining 
with her own. 

After Mercator had been abſent about ten days, 


his uncle, having perſuaded him to accompany ſome 


friends to a country ſeat at the diſtance of near ſixty 


miles, went to his lodgings in order to diſcharge the 


rent, and try what terms he could make with Flavilla, 
whom he hoped to intimidate with threats of a proſe- 
cution and divorce; but when he came, he found that 
Flavilla was ſinking very faſt under her diſeaſe, and 
that the child was dead already. The woman of the 
houſe, into whoſe hands ſhe had juſt put her repeat- 
ing watch and ſome other ornaments, as a fecurity for 
her rent, was ſo touched with her diſtreſs, and fo firm- 
iy perſuaded of her innocence by the manner in which 
e had addrefſed her, and the calm ſolemnity with 
which ſhe abſolved thoſe by whom ſhe had been tra- 
duced, that as ſoon as ſhe had diſcovered Fulvius's bu- 
ſineſs, 
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ſineſs, ſhe threw herſelf on her knees, and intreated, 
that if he knew where Mercator was to be found, he 
would urge him to return, that, if poſſible, the life of 
Flavilla might be preſerved, and the happineſs of both 
be reſtored by her juſtification. Fulvius, who till 
ſuſpected appearances, or at leaſt was in doubt of the 
cauſe that had produced them, would not diſcover his 
nephew; but after much intreaty and expoſtulation, at 
laſt engaged upon his honour for the conveyance of a 
letter, The woman, as ſoon as ſhe obtained his pro- 
miſe, ran up and communicated it to Flavilla, who, 
when ſhe had recovered from the ſurpriſe and tumult 
which it occaſioned, was ſupported in her bed, and in 
about half an hour, after many efforts, and many in- 
tervals, wrote a ſhort billet, which was ſealed, and put 
into the hands of Fulvius. 

Fulvius immediately incloſed and diſpatched it by 
the poſt, reſolving that in a queſtion ſo doubtful and 
of ſuch importance, he would no further interpoſe.— 
Mercator, who the moment he caſt his eye upon the 
letter, knew both the hand and ſeal, after pauſing a 
few moments in ſuſpenſe, at length tore it open, and 
read theſe words :;— 

« Such has been my folly, that perhaps, I ſhould 
« not be acquitted of guilt in any circumſtances but 
cc thoſe in which | write. I do not, therefore, but for 
« your fake, wiſh them otherwiſe than they are. The 
« dear infant, whoſe birth has undone me, now lies 
« dead at my fide, a victim to my indiſcretion and your 
« reſentment. I am ſcarce able to guide my pen. 
« But I muſt earneſtly intreat to ſee you, that you at 
te leaſt may have the ſatisfaction to hear me atteſt my 
« innocence with the laſt ſigh, and ſeal our reconcilia- 
« tion on my lips, while they are yet ſenſible of the 
ce impreſſion.“ 85 
Mercator, whom an earthquake would leſs have af- 


feed than this letter, felt all his tenderneſs revive in 


a moment, and reflected with unutterable anguiſh upon 
the raſhneſs of his reſentment, At the thought of 
| : his 
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his diſtance from London, he ſtarted as if he had felt 
a dagger in his heart: He lifted up his eyes to heaven, 
with a look that expreſſed at once an accuſation of 
himſelf and a petition for her; and then ruſhing out 
of the houſe, without taking leave of any, or ordering 
a ſervant to attend him, he took poſt-horſes at a neigh- 
bouring inn, and in leſs than fix hours was in Leiceſter- 
Fields. But notwithſtanding his ſpeed, he arrived too 
late; Flavilla had ſuffered the laſt agony, and her eyes 
could behoid him no more. Grief and diſappoint— 
ment, remorſe and deſpair now totally fubverted his 
reaſon. It became neceſſary to remove him by force 
from the body; and after a confinement of two years 
in a madhouſe, he died. | | 

May every lady on whoſe memory compaſſion ſhall 
record theſe events, tremble to aſſume the levity of 
iFlavilla ! for, perhaps, it is not in the power of any 
man in Mercator's circumſtances to be lefs jealous 
than Mercator. MEE 


Mig TH and FALSHOOD inconſiſtent. 


Who, for the poor renown of being ſmart, | 
Would flick a dagger in his brother's heart ? vous. 


URING the laſt war, a ſea- faring man courted 

a young woman at Lime-houſe, whom he got 
with child; ſoon after which he went to ſea and left 
her: He ſaved ſome money in the Weſt-Indies, where 
he ſtayed about two years, but could not be eaſy in his 
mind on account of ruining the young woman. He 
left the ſhip and ſome wages that were due to him, and 
came home, with a deſign to marry her: Going into a 
public-houſe at Lime-houſe, which he had formerly 
irequented, and enquiring after the young woman, 
the landlord faid ſhe was alive and well, and had a 
charming 
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charming boy; but (by way of hum, as tis called) 
told him too that ſhe was married. —Immediately on 
this, the poor ſeaman left the houſe, rambling ar 
he knew nor cared not whither, and was picked up by 
a preſs-gang, and ſent aboard a tender, where he hang- 
ed himſelf the very firſt night. — The news of this af- 
fected the young woman {> much, that ſhe died ſoon 
after, and the poor child was left on the pariſh; nor 
did the landlord, who was in reality a good-natured 
man, ever enjoy a moment's peace of mind during 
the few years he lived, 


On Dis1NGENUITY. 


With ſoothing wiles be wen my eaſy heart ; 

He figh'd and vow'd—but ab ! be feign'd the ſmart; 

Sure of all fiends the blackefl wwe can find, | 

Are theſe ingrates who flab our peace of mind, R. 


F penitence can lay claim to pardon, and to conſeſs 
our crimes is any kind of atonement for them, the 
following true narrative. may plead in my behalf to an 
injured woman, reconcile me to myſelf, and reſtore 


that tranquillity,of mind, which I have ſo lately for- 


feited by my own folly and indiſcretion. 

You muſt know that I am the ſon of an honeſt 
tradeſman, was by him brought up at a public ſchool, 
and from thence went to the univerbty. Hoon after 


my arrival there, a gentleman came down with his 


family to enter his ſon, who had been my ſchool-fel- 
low, at one of the colleges: 'They ſent for me, and de- 
fired I would ſhow them the univerſity; a requeſt 


which I readily complied with, as it gratified my vani- 


ty of being ſeen with his daughter, a young lady of 
great beauty aud fortune; advantages which often ſup- 
Ply the want of every other real good, but — 
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her, only to adorn the ſuperior qualities of the mind, 
and to ſet off the charms of virtue. 

I trove to make their time as agreeable as poſſible, 
by that aſſiduity which never fails to pleaſe, and all 
thoſe little ſervices which are ſure to conciliate affec- 
tion; I waited on my fair viſitor, as you may imagine, 
with more than ordinary diligence, gratified her curi- 
oſity by the ſight of every thing that I thought worthy 


of her attention, and endeavoured, by being uſeful, to 


make myſelf agreeable. I ſucceeded fo well, in ſhort, 
with the whole family, that when they left the place, I 


received a preſling invitation from the father to ſpend. 
a week with them in London. Accordingly 1 waited 


on them, and was received with great politeneſs; the 
morning we chiefly fpent in diverſions within doors, 
and in the evening went to the play. This gave me 
an opportunity of frequent interviews with the young 
lady, in which I could not help paying the tribute of 
praiſe to her accompliſhments which I knew ſhe de- 
ſerved, and which I imagined ſhe expected; I ſpoke 
the language of love, without feeling the power of it, 
and inſenſibly raiſed a paſſion in her breaſt, which was 


| yet a ſtranger to my own. Little did I indeed at that 


time imagine, that with an intention merely to amuſe, 


I was laying ſnares to deceive; and that whilſt 1 


thought myſelf only playing the innocent part of a fine 
gentleman, I was undermining the peace of an amiable 
woman, and deſtroying the future happineſs of a whole 
innocent family. | 

When I took my leave, my friends told me the 
would not conſent to part with me ſo ſoon, unleſs I 
would promiſe, on the firſt leiſure I had, to return 
with which propoſal I readily acquieſced. As I had 
no great deſire to change a ſcene of gaiety and plea- 
ſure for the gloom of a college, the reflection of it 
threw a melancholy on my features, which the lad 
attributed to a different cauſe, I fetched a deep figh 


at parting, and retired from her with a filent ſorrow, 


which I afterwards found had left a ſtronger impreſ- 
ſion 
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ſion on her heart than all the fine things I had ſaid; 
and confirmed her in the opinion ſhe had conceived of 
my inviolable attachment to her. I returned to the 
univerſity, where my attention was ſoon called off to 
other views, and my thoughts fixed on objects of a 
very different nature; nor ſhould I, perhaps, from that 
hour, have called to mind the now-forgotten fair one, 
had not a letter, which I received from her about three 
months afterwards, greatly ſurpriſed and diſturbed me. 
«© She would not, ſhe there informed me, have broken 
through the preſcribed forms of her ſex, but that, ag 
ſhe well knew my deſigns were honourable, and no- 
thing but my own diffidence had concealed them, ſhe 
looked on herſelf as bound in honour to let me know 
that it would be acceptable to her; that it would ap- 
pear like affeQation in her to ſuppoſe I had meant 
merely to flatter and amuſe her; and as ſhe had ſpared 
me the confuſion of firſt mentioning this, ſhe hoped I 
would ſoon. come to a more clear explanation.” In a 
poſtſcript ſhe added, that her father was a man who 
had, what we call, ſeen the world, was determined to 
marry her, at all events, up to her rank; and choſe ra- 
ther to ſee her ſplendidly miſerable, than obſcurely 
happy : That unleſs I ſaved her, ſhe was ruined; and 
that a ſhort time muſt determine her fate.“ 

J need not tell you how I was confounded, to find 
myſelf involved in an intrigue, before I had ſo much 
as once thought ſeriouſly upon it : I therefore anſwer- 


ed her in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner I could; repre- 


ſented to her, that it would be the higheſt ingratitude 
in me to marry the daughter of a man who had ſhown 
me ſuch uncommon civilities, without his conſent ; be- 
ſides, that the diſparity of our fortunes muſt be an un- 
ſurmountable obſtacle to a thinking perſon ; that ſhe 
might one day or other reproach me with breach of 
truſt herſelf, or inſult me on account of that very ine- 
quality which the now ſeemed to diſregard ; that in 
ſuch a caſe, the defre of pleaſing muſt ſink into the 


fear of offending, and thus put an end to all her viſion- 


ary 
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ary ſchemes of laſting happineſs; that I was ſorry ſhe 
had ſo miſtaken my behaviour as to attribute that to 
love which was but the effect of gallantry. I then talk- 
ed to her of a prieſt and marriage in the language of 
Lothario; and concluded by adviſing her, for both our 
ſakes, to think no more of it. 

This, you may imagine, was an anſwer, which, 
whilſt my hand wrote it, my heart very ſeverely re- 
proached me for. I could not but tacitly blame my- 
ſelf for that particular regard and attachment to her, 
which I had formerly expreſſed, and was not deter- 
mined, whether I ſhould not make a little ſerious love 
to her the very next opportunity; when, in the midſt 
of theſe reflections, I received the following letter, 
which beſt can tell the ſtory of her misfortune, and ex- 
poſe the weakneſs of my paſt conduct. | 

« It is over, and I am a ſlave! yet the only hou 


that I can call my own, I give to you, the only one 


that a huſband's authority has not a right to interrupt. 
To ſum up all my miſerics in a word, know, my fa. 


ther has this morning given me up to ſorrow and Mr 
Alas! what deluſive viſions: of felicity did 


not your flattering tongue once give me leave to form ? 
Such as no turn of fortune can again recal. I tremble 


to think what a huſband's rage may not inflict, when 
he finds, inſtead of the happineſs he expeCted, ſo poor 
an entertainment as love compelled will afford him. It 


is impoſſible for different maſters to ſhare one poor 
heart: With me he might enjoy as much as the unwil- 
ling victim to brutal violence, and have as warm a re- 
turn of fondneſs from the ſheeted dead. But what 
am I ſaying, and to whom? To him that has robbed 
me of my peace! Can he now dry up thoſe tears which 
himſelf alone could bid to flow? Or, can he heal thoſe 
wounds which himſelf has made? But the worſt 1s 
paſt; all the paſſions that have racked me fince I re- 
ccived your laſt, are huſhed; and what little ſpirit re- 
mains will ſoon give way to the ſilent eating forrow 
that muſt follow this. Think that you have robbed 

Cc me 
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me of what not all my fortune can purchaſe for me, 
nor the whole world beſide hath power to beſtow. 
Ever ſince I was taught to form a wiſh, it was that of 
being a happy mother, and a tender wife. I may now 
have a child whom its father's vices will exclude from 
that exceſs of fondneſs which I would otherwiſe have 
poured over it; and you know too well his character 
to hope any alteration in him: And yet this man my 
religion henceforward bids me be true to, and obey. 
Farewell; and know, however I condemn your con- 
duct, that would my brother, jealous of his honour as 
he is, this moment revenge me, I had rather forgive 
than reſent it. Live, then, and be happy; and may 
that happineſs never be ſuſpended a moment by the 
remembrance of her whom your falſhood has made 
for ever miſerable.” TNT 
If your heart has not already informed you what I 
felt on this, it will be needleſs to tell you how ſevere- 
ly I now accuſe my own weak conduct; nor can I 
ſoen forgive myſelf the wanton facrifice of youth, in- 
nocence, beauty, and virtue, to faſhionable levity, and 
polite perfidiouſneſs. It is I that have given the wound 
inflicted by her father a deeper ſmart, though it is him- 
ſelf who has made that miſery laſting. I can only 
with this may be a uſeful leſſon to warn all young gen- 
tlemen, my fellow-profligates, never to expreſs a par- 
ticular regard where they have not ſerious thoughts of 
love; and to teach parents whom heaven has bleſt with 
dutiful children, rather to make them happy than 
reat; or by their authority never to violate thoſe 
— which they have only a right to guide. 
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On the JUSTICE of PROVIDENCE. 


All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance, dire&ion which thou canſt not ſees 
All diſcord, harmony not underſlood ; 

All partial evil, univerſal good: 

And, ſpite of pride, in erring reaſon's ſpite, 


One truth is clear teuer is, is right, Poesz, 


OZALDAB, Caliph of Egypt, had dwelt ſecurely 
for many years in the ſilken pavilions of pleaſure, 
and had every morning anointed his head with the oil 
of gladneſs, when his only ſon Aboram, for whom he 
had crowded his treaſures with gold, extended his do- 
minions with conqueſts, and ſecured them with im- 
pregnable fortreſſes, was ſuddenly wounded, as he was 
hunting, with an arrow from an unknown hand, and 
expired in the field, | | 
Bozaldab, in the diſtraction of grief and deſpair, re- 
fuſed to return to his palace, and retired to the gloom- 
ieſt grotto in the neighbouring mountains : He there 
rolled himſelf in the duſt, tore away the hairs of his 
hoary head, and daſhed the cup of conſolation, that 
Patience offered him, to the ground. He ſuffered not 
his minſtrels to approach his preſence; but liſtened to 
the ſcreams of the melancholy birds of midnight, that 
flit through the ſolitary vaults and echoing chambers of 
the pyramids, „Can that God be benevolent, he cri- 
ed, who thus wounds the ſoul, as from an ambuſh, with 
unexpected ſorrows, and cruſhes his creatures in a mo- 
ment with irremediable calamity? Ye lying Imans, 
prate to us no more of the juſtice, of the kindneſs of 
an all-direCting and all loving Providence] He, whom 
ye pretend reigns in heaven, is ſo far from protecting 
the miſerable ſons of men, that he perpetually delights 
to blaſt the ſweeteſt flowerets in the garden of hope; 
and, like a malignant giant, to beat down the ſtrongeſt 
ee 2 towers 
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towers of happineſs with the iron mace of anger. If 
this being poſſeſſed the goodneſs and the power with 
which flattering prieſts have inveſted him, he would 
doubtleſs be inclined and enabled to baniſh thoſe evils 
which render the world a dungeon of diſtreſs, a vale of 
vanity and woe Il will continue in it no longer! 

At this moment he furiouſly raiſed his hand, which 
Deſpair had armed with a dagger, to ſtrike deep into 
his boſom; when ſuddenly thick flaſhes of lightning 
ſhot through the cavern, and a being of more than hu- 
man beauty and magnitude, arrayed in azure robes, 
crowned with amaranth, and waving a branch of palm 
in his right-hand, arreſted the arm of the trembling 
and aſtoniſhed caliph, and ſaid, with a majeſtic ſmile, 
« Follow me to the top of this mountain. 

Look from hence, ſaid the awful conductor: I am 
Caloc, the angel of peace; look from hence into the 
valley.” 

Bozaldab opened his eyes, and beheld a barren, ſul- 
try, and ſolitary iſland, in the midſt of which ſat a pale, 
meagre, and ghaſtly figure: It was a merchant juſt 
periſhing with famine, and lamenting that he could 
find neither wild berries nor a ſingle ſpring in this for- 
lorn uninhabited deſart; and begging the protection 
of heaven againſt the tigers that would now certainly 
deſtroy him, ſince he had conſumed the laſt fuel he 
had collected to make nightly fires to affright them. 
He then caſt a caſket of jewels on the ſand, as trifles 
of no uſe; and crept feeble and trembling to an emi- 
nence, where he was accuſtomed to fit every evening, 
to watch the ſetting ſun, and to give a ſignal to any 
ſhip that might happily approach the iſland.” 

© Inhabitant of heaven, cried Bozaldab, ſuffer not 
this wretch to periſh by the fury of wild beaſts,” — 
« Peace, ſaid the angel, and obſerve.” _ 

He looked again, and beheld a veſſel arrive at the 
deſolate iſle. What words can paint the rapture of 
the ſtarving merchant, when the captain offered to 

- tranſport him to his native country, if he would re- 
| | ward 
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ward him with half the jewels of his caſcet. No ſoon- 


er had this pitiful commander received the ſtipulated 


ſum, than he held a conſultation with the crew, and 
they agreed to ſeize the remaining jewels, and leave 
the unhappy exile in the ſame helpleſs and lamentable 
condition in which they diſcovered him. He wept 
and trembled, intreated, and implored in vain. 

« Will Heaven permit ſuch injuſtice to be practi- 
ſed !? exclaimed Bozaldab. „Look again, ſaid the 
angel, and behold the very ſhip in which, ſhort-ſighted 
as thou art, thou wiſhedſt the merchant might embark, 


' daſhed in pieces on a rock: Doſt thou not hear the 


cries of the ſinking ſailors? Preſume not to direct the. 
GOVERNOR of the univerſe in the diſpoſal of events. 
The man whom thou haſt pitied ſhall be taken from 
this dreary ſolitude, but not by the method thou wouldit 
preſcribe. His vice was avarice, by which he became 
not only abominable but wretched ; he fancied ſome 
mighty charm in wealth, which, like the wand of Ab- 
diel, would gratify every wiſh, and obviate every fear, 
This wealth he has now been taught not only to de- 
ſpiſe but abhor: He caſt his jewels upon the ſand, and 
confeſſed them to be uſeleſs ; he offered part of them 
to the mariners, and perceived them to be pernicious z 
he has now learned, that they are rendered uſeful or 
vain, good or evil, only by the ſitnation and temper of 


the poſſeſſor. Happy is he whom diſtreſs has taught. 
wiſdom ! But turn-thine eyes to another and more in- 


tereſting ſcene.” The caliph inſtantly beheld a mag- 


nificent palace, adorned with ſtatues of his anceſtors . 
wrought in jaſper; the ivory doors of which, turning 


on hinges of the gold of Golconda, difcovered a throne 


of diamonds, ſurrounded by the rajahs of fifty nations, 
and with ambaſſadors in various habits, and of differ- 


ent complexionsz on which fat Aboram, the much-la- 


mented ſon of Bozaldab, and by his fide a princeſs 


fairer than a houri. 


„ Gracious Alla !———It is my ſon ! cried the ca- 
liph, O let me hold him to my heart?“ 6 Thou canſt- 
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not graſp an unſubſtantial viſion, replied the angel: I 
am now thowing thee what would have been the deſti- 
ny of thy ſon, had he continued longer on the earth.“ 
« And why, returned Bozaldab, why was he not ſuf- 
fered to be a witneſs of ſo much felicity and power !” 
« Conſider the ſequel, replied he that dwells in the 
fifth heaven.” Bozaldab looked earneſtly, and ſaw the 
countenance of his ſon, on which he had been uſed to 
behold the placid ſmile of ſimplicity, and the vivid 
bluſhes of health, now diſtorted with rage, and now 
fixed in the inſenßibility of drunkenneſs: It was again 
animated with diſdain, it became pale with apprehen- 
_ Gon, and appeared to be withered with intemperance ; 
his hands were ſtained with blood, and he trembled by 
turns with fury and terror. The palace, ſo lately ſhi- 
ning with oriental pomp, changed ſuddenly into the 
cell of a dungeon, where his ſon lay ſtretched out on 
a cold pavement, gagged and bound, and his eyes put 
out. Soon after he perceived the favourite ſultana, 
who before was ſeated by his ſide, enter with a bowl 
of poiſon, which ſhe compelled Aboram to drink, and 
afterwards married the ſucceſſor to his throne, 

« Happy, ſaid Caloc, is he whom Providence has by 
the angel of death ſnatched from guilt! from whom 
that power is withheld, which, if he had poſſeſſed, 
would have accumulated upon himſelf yet greater miſe- 
ry than it could upon others.” 

« It is enough, cried Bozaldab: I adore the inſeru- 
table ſchemes of Omniſcience !— From what 
dreadful evil has my ſon been reſcued, by a death 
which I raſhly bewailed as unfortunate and premature! 
A death of innocence and peace, which has bleſſed his 
memory on earth, and tranſmitted his ſpirit to the 
tkies.” | 

« Caſt away the dagger, replied the heavenly meſ- 
Tenger, which thou waſt preparing to plunge into thine 
own heart. Exchange complaint for ſilence, and doubt 
© fer adoration. Can a mortal look down, without giddi- 
nels 
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neſs and ſtupefaction, into the vaſt abyſs of Eternal Wiſ- 
dom? Can a mind that ſees not infinitely, perfectly com- 
prehend any thing amongſt an infinity of objects, mutu- 
ally relative ? Can the channels, which thou command- 
eſt to be cut to receive the annual inundation of the 
Nile, contain the waters of the ocean? Remember, that 
perfect happineſs cannot be conferred on a creature; 
for perfect happineſs is an attribute as incommunicable 
as perfect power and eternity.“ | 

'The angel, while he was thus ſpeaking, ſtretched 
out his pinions to fly back to the empyreum, and the 
flutter of his wings was like the ruſhing of a cataract. 


No FRIENDSHIP among the WICKED. 
The 8s of Friendſhip Vice can never Bnoww ; 5 
From Virtues fount alone that fiream muſt flow. _ R. 


HREE villains having made a conſiderable booty 
at a ſmall diſtance from a country town, agreed 
(as it was not expedient for all three to enter the town 
together) that one of them only ſhould go and buy pro- 
viſions, and bring them to a place of rendezyous in 
a wood. Whillt he was gone, the two who were left 
conſulted together, and in order to enlarge their ſhare - 
of the booty, determined to kill their comrade as ſoon 
as he ſhould return with their food. This was execu- 
ted; but their abſent companion, who had formed 
preciſely the ſame deſign againſt hm, had, after ſatis- 
fying his own appetite, poiſoned the food he brought 
2 Thus they all died by the treachery of each 
other. | 


SELECT 
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SELECT THOUGHTS. 


EW take care to live well, but many to live Ing: 
F though it is in every body's power to do the for- 
mer, but in no man's power to do the latter. 

The firſt requiſite in converſation is truth; the ſe- 
cond, ſenſe; the third, good-humour z and the fourth, 
wit. 

/ Slanderers are like flies; they paſs over the good 


parts of a man, and indulge on his ſores. 


Keen glances of cenſure proceed generally from a 
dark involved temper, like flaſhes of lightning from a 
gloomy ſky. | 

Thoſe who blow the coals of others ſtrife, may 
chance to have the ſparks fly in their awn faces. 

Words are like arrows, and ſhould not be ſhot at 
random. — | 

The poor are ſeldomer ſick for want of food, than 
the rich are by the exceſs of it. 

Thoſe who are of opinion that money will do every 
thing, may reaſonably be ſuſpected to do every thing 
for money. J 


A good conſcience is to the foul what health is to 


the body. | 

Content is natural wealth, and luxury is artificial po- 
verty. 

A liar is 2 coward to man, and a bravo to his 
God. 
King Henry the Fourth of France (to recommend 
affability and good-nature) uſed to ſay, that one drop 
of honey attracted more flies than a ſpoonful of vin- 
A 
It is eaſier to praiſe people into virtue than rail 
them out of vice. . 

A ſure way to pleaſe in company is to ſeem pleaſed 
with your company. | 

Politeneſs conſiſts in being eaſy yourſelf, and ma- 
king others ſo. . Ws 
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We may be as good as we pleaſe, if we pleaſe to 
be good. 

None are ſo empty as thoſe who are full of them- 
ſelves. 

Deſpiſe not advice even of the meaneſt: The cack- 
ling of geeſe preſerved the Roman ſtate. 

Ill habits are eaſier conquered to-day than to- mor- 


row. 7 


A knave may gain more than an honeſt man for a 
day; but the honeſt man will gain more than the 
knave in the year, 

If a coat be ever ſo fine that a fool wears, it is ill 
but a fool's coat. 

Deſpiſe not an enemy, though ever ſo weak; but 
e that the lion may periſh by the punchure of 
the aſp. 

In courts and cities we are entertained with the 
works of men, in the country with the works of 
God: One is the province of art, the other of na- 
ture. 

They worſhip God beſt, who reſemble ble moſt, 

Paſſions are the gales of life; and it is our part to 
take care they do not riſe into a tempeſt. 

To be angry is to revenge the faults of others upon 
ourſelves. 

Point not at the faults of others with a foul finger. 

If the devil catches a man idle, he generally ſets 
him to work. 

If we did not flatter ourſelves, flattery from others 
would have no effect. 

When men grow virtuous in their old age, they on- 
ly make a ſacrifice to God of the devil's leavings. 

The careſſes of bad men reſemble the fawning of a 
greyhound, which, while he ſhows his love, fouls you 
with his Paws. 

Envy is a certain acknowledgment of ſuperiority in 
the perſon envied: Of all vices, 'tis the baſeſt and 
meaneſt:— And the breaſt of the envious man ever 
contains a hell: 

We 
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Me ſhould never deſpiſe people for want of natural 
parts, but for making a wrong uſe of them; thus, if a 
man walk lame, he is to be pitied; if he dances lame, 
he is to be laughed at. | 

Some perſons are ſo very obliging that they never 
oblige. * 

A malignant praiſe has always been the moſt ſuc. 
ceſsful vehicle to infinuate ſlander, as poiſon is never 
more artfully conveyed than in perfume. 

[Hart of an epitaph.] What I poſſeſſed is left to 
others; what I gave to the poor remains with me. 

Wiſdom's beſt ſchool is Adverſity: Profperity was 
painted by the ancients like a harlot, quite blind, on 


the brink of a frightful precipice. , 


The voluptuous man ſtands in the market to be 
bought and ſold. | 
Procraſtination is the thief of time. 
Induſtry is the true ph:/oſopher's one. 
He that injures one, threatens an hundred. 
Tongues are like race-horſes, which run the faſter 
the leſs weight they carry. 
When Socrates was told that his judges had ſenten- 
ced him to death; and hath not nature (ſaid he) paſſed 
the ſame ſentence upon them ? 
Every perſon has juſt as much pride as he wants 
ſenſe. | | 
He who fears, tells us his bare word is not to be 
credited. . SY 
True modeſtly is aſhamed of every thing that is cri- 
minal; falſe modęſiy of every thing that is unfaſbion- 
able | 
When compliments were leſs in faſhion, Sincerity 
was more eſteemed, 
Nature has wiſely furniſhed us with 2 ears and 
but one tongue; a moſt uſeful leſſon if rightly attend- 
ed to. | 
Thoſe who fear God the ng, fear men the /eaff. 
Living high brings men low. 
A deſire of appearing witty is the moſt certain me- 
thod of preventing it. ESP, He 
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He keeps the beſt table who has the moſt valuable 


company at it. | 


A head, like a houſe, when crammed too full, and 
no regular order obſerved in the placing what is in it, 


is only littered, inſtead of being furniſhed. 

The ancient Grecians uſed to puniſh with dou3le ſe- 
yerity crimes done in drunkenneſs; firſt, for debaſin 
themſelves below the brute creation; and, ſecondly, 
for the crime committed. : x 

It is remarkable, that the moſt doci/e and ſenſible of 
all animals (the elephant) is the moſt temperate and 
ab/lemious ; as, on the contrary, the moſt fupid and 


| forbidding (the ſwine) is the moſt gluttonous and vora- 


cious. 
Thoſe who boaſt of the light ꝛwithin, are generally 


dark and gloomy without; and may juſtly be compared 
| to dark lanthorns. | 


There is a great difference between praying and ſay- 


| ing one's prayers. 


I never knew a proud man that was not i/}-natured, 


nor an z//-natured man that was not proud. 


Bigots of all kinds, whether profeſſors of the Chriſ- 


tian, Jewiſh, or Mahometan religion, differ in nothing 
but the name; for though at firſt ſetting- out, they 
! ſeem to take quite different ways; yet, like travellers 
in a circle, notwithſtanding they ſet forward back to 
back, they ſoon meet and join in the oppoſite part of 
the circle. Fr 

It is uſual in Turkey, by way of reproach, to black» 


en the front of thoſe perſons' houſes who are noto- 


rious for tale. bearing, or propagating falſehood : I wiſh 
that were the caſe with us, what a diſmal figure would 
moſt of the towns in England make! 
Nothing can be honourable that is not virtugus : A- 
mong the Romans, the entrance to the temple of Ho- 
nour always lay through the temple of Virtue. 


Example is a leſſon all can read. | 
No man can be faid to die ſuddenly who. has lived 


If | 
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If we do not govern our paſſions, we may be ſure 
our paſſions will govern us. | 

Thoſe who are given to tell al they know, generally 
tell more than they know...” | 
The man who loves not praiſe, will ſcarce do any 
thing to deſerve it. 

We ſhould not talk to pleaſe ourſelves, but thoſe 
who hear us. 

Obſtinate people are never ſo much ſo, as when 
- they are in the wrong. 

Of all brutes, none are ſo very brutiſh as human 
brutes. | 

To pleaſe, we muſt reſemble the wi//oww, and not 
the oak. | | 

He who is fond of giving advice, wants it himſelf. 

Advice ſhould fall as the dew; not overwhelm as a 

oer. 

We feel what we fear, much more than what we 
really ſuffer. g 

Hard to be pleaſed, and eaſy to be diſpleaſed, is an 
odious character. 

The meaneſt way of praiſing ourſelves, is finding fault 
with others. | : 
The man who is aſhamed of being poor, would be 

round if he were rich. | 

When we ſpeak of the dead, we ſhould tread ſoftly 
over their graves. 

Praiſe children for being prezty, and they will en- 
deavour to be beautiful: Praiſe them for being good, 
and they will endeavour to be virtuous. 

Avarice is of all characters the moſt oppoſite to that 

of the Almighty; whoſe alone it is to give, and not to 
receive. | ' | 

Thoſe who give no-body a good word, deſerve no- 
body's good word. | 

An affected gravity that covers folly, is like a waſh- 
ed ſhilling that paſſes for a guinea, till it comes to be 
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I may afſert eternal Providence, 
And juſtify the ways of God to man. Mir rom. 


AR in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age a rev'rend hermit grew; 
The moſs his bed —the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruits, his drink the cryſtal well. 
Remote from man, with God he paſs'd his days; 
Pray'r all his buſineſs, all his pleaſure praiſe. 


— 


A life ſo ſacred, ſuch ſerene repoſe, 
Seem'd heav'n itſelf, till one ſuggeſtion roſe; 
That vice ſhould triumph, virtue vice obey; 
This ſprung ſome doubt of Providence's ſway. 
His hopes no more a certain proſpect boaſt, 
And all the tenor of his ſoul is loſt. 
So when a ſmooth expanſe receives impreſt 
Calm nature's image on its wat'ry breaſt, 
Down bend the banks, the trees impending grow, 
And ſkies beneath with anſwering colours glow. 
But if a-ſtone the gentle ſea divide, 
Swift ruffling circles curl on ev'ry fide; 
And glimm'ring fragments of a broken ſun, 
Banks, trees, and ſkies, in thick diſorder run. 


To clear this doubt, to know the world by ſight, 
To find if books or ſwains report it right, 
(For yet by ſwains alone the world he Knew, 
Whoſe feet came wand'ring ga the nightly, dew). 


J 
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He quits his cell; the pilgrim's ſtaff he bore, 
And fix'd the ſcallop in his hat before; 
Then with the riſing ſun a journey went, 
Sedate to think, and watching each event, 


The morn was waſted in the pathleſs graſs, 
And long and loneſome was the wild to paſs : 
But when the ſouthern ſun had warm'd the day, 
A youth came poſting o'er a croſſing way; 
His raiment decent, his complexion fair, 

And ſoft in graceful ringlets wav'd his hair. 
Then near approaching, father, hail! he cry'd ; 
And hail, my ſon! the rev'rend fre reply'd; 
Words follow'd words, from queſtion anſwer flow'd, 
And talk of various kinds deceiv'd the road ; 

Till each with other pleas'd, and loth to part, 

While in their age they differ, join in heart; 

'Thus ſtands an aged elm, in ivy bound, 3X 

Thus youthful ivy claſps an elm around. RS 
But here the youth enjoin'd the eager fire, - 
Who into hidden truths did much enquire, 

If he'd in ſilence each event behold, 

He wou'd to him ſome wond'rous things unfold. 
Agreed ; and now the cloſing hour of day 

Came onward, mantled o'er with ſober grey; 

Nature in ſilence bids the world repoſe ; 

When near the road a ſtately palace roſe: 

There by the moon, thro” ranks of trees they paſs, 

Whoſe verdure crown'd their ſloping ſides of graſs. 

It chanc'd, the noble maſter of the dome, 

« Still made his houſe the wand'ring ſtranger's home; 

= - Yet ſtill his kindneſs, from a thirſt of praiſe, 

4 Prov'd the vain flouriſh of expenſive eaſe. 

The pair arriv'd, the livery'd ſervants wait 

Their lord receives them at the pompous gate 

The table groans with coſtly piles of food, 

And all is more than hoſpitably good. 

Then led to reſt, the day's long toil they drown, 
Deep ſunk in fleep, and filk, and heaps of down. 
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At length *tis morn, and at the dawn of day 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play; 
Freſh o'er the gay parterres the breezes creep, 
And ſhake the neighbouring wood to baniſh ſleep. 
Up riſe the gueſts, obedient to the call; 
An early banquet decks the ſplendid hall; 
Rich luſcious wine a golden goblet grac'd, 
Which the kind maſter forc'd his gueſts to taſte : 
Then pleas'd and thankful from the porch they go, 
And, but the landlord, none had cauſe for woe; 
His cup was vaniſh'd, for in ſecret guiſe 
The younger gueſt purloin'd the glitt'ring prize; 
Now on they paſs—when far upon the road, 
The wealthy ſpoil the wily partner ſhow'd. 


As one who ſpies a ſerpent in his way, 4 
Gliſt' ning and baſking in the ſummer ray, "Wh 
Diſorder'd, ſtops, to ſhun the danger near, ; 1 
Then walks with faintneſs on, and looks with fear; 
So ſeem'd the ſire; he walk'd with trembling heart, | 
And much he wiſh'd, but durſt not aſk to part“: f | 
Murm'ring, he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard, 1 
That gen'rous actions meet a baſe reward. 19 


While thus they paſs, the ſun his glory ſhrouds, 
The changing ſkies hang out their fable clouds; 1 
A ſound in air preſag'd approaching rain, 
And beaſts to covert ſcud acrols the plain. 
Warn'd by the ſigns, the wand'ring pair retreat, 
To ſeek for ſhelter at a neighb'ring ſcat : 
Twas built by turrets on a riſing ground, 
And ſtrong, and large, and unimprov'd around: 
Its owner's temper, tim'rous and ſevere, 
Unkind and griping, caus'd a deſert there. 


As near the miſer's heavy door they drew, 
Fierce riſing guſts with ſudden fury blew ; 
The nimble lightning mixt with ſhow'rs began, 
And o'er their heads loud rolling thunder ran. 


on account of the promiſe at firſt ſctting-out. 
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Here long they knock'd, but knock or call in vain, 
Driv'n by the wind, and batter'd by the rain. 

At length ſome pity warm'd the maſter's breaſt: 
(Twas then his threſhold firſt receiv'd a gueſt) 
Slow creaking turns the door with jealous care, 
And half he welcomes in the ſhiv'ring pair; 
One frugal faggot lights the naked walls, 

And nature's fervour thro' their limbs recalls. 
Bread of the coarſeſt ſort, with dead ſmall- beer, 
(Each hardly granted) terv'd them both for cheer; 
And when the tempeſt firſt appear'd to ceaſe, 

A ready warning bade them part in peace. 


With ſtill remark the pond'ring hermit view'd, 
In one ſo rich, a life ſo poor and rude; 
And why ſhould ſuch (within himſelf he cry'd) 
Lock the loſt wealth a thouſand want beſide ? 
But what new marks of wonder ſoon took place 
In every ſetting featnre of his face, 
When from his veſt the young companion bore 
That cup the gen'rous landlord own'd before; 
And paid profuſely with the precious bowl 
The ſtinted kindneſs of his churliſh ſoul ! 
Juſt ſunk to earth, the miſer in ſurprize, 
Receiv'd the glitt'ting gift with ſtartled eyes; 
But e'er he could recover from his [right, 
The gen'rous gueſts were gone quite out of fight, 


Now the briſk clouds in airy tumults fly, 
The ſun emerging opes another ſky ; 
A freſher green the ſmelling leaves diſplay, 
And glitt'ring as they tremble, cheer the day. 
While hence they walk, the pilgrim's boſom wrought 


With all the travail of uncertain thought; 


His partner's acts without their case appear“; 
*I was there a vice, but ſeem'd a madneſs here. 


To ſteal a cup from a generous man, and give it to a wretch 
that would ſcarce admit them within bis gate. | 
| Dete ſt- 
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Deteſting that, and pitying this, he goes, 
Loſt and confourided with the various ſhows. 


Now night's dim ſhades again involve the ſky, 
Again the wand'rers want a place to lie, 
Again they ſearch, and find a manſion nigh. 5 
The ſoil improv'd around, the manſion neat, 

And neither poorly low, nor idly great: 

It ſeem'd to ſpeak its maſter's turn of mind, 

Content, and (not for praiſe, but virtue) kind. 


Hither the walkers turn their weary feet, 
Then bleſs the manſon, and the maſter greet ; 
Their greeting fair, beſtow'd with modeſt guiſe, 
The courteous maſter hears, and thus replies: 
Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 

To him who gives us all, I yield a part: 

From him you come, from him accept it here, 

A frank and ſober, more than coſtly cheer. 

He ſpake, and bade the welcome table ſpread, 
Then talk'd of virtue till the time of bed; 

When the grave houſhold round the hall repair, 
Warn'd by a bell, and cloſe the hour with pray'r. 


At length the world, renew'd by calm repoſe, 

Was ſtrong for toil, the dapple morn aroſe; 

Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 

Near the clos'd cradle, where an infant ſlept, 9 
And writh'd his neck; the landlord's little pride, bf 
O ſtrange return! grew black, and gaſp'd, and dy d. ä 
Horror of horrors! what! his only ſon? 

How look'd our hermit when the fact was done! 
Not hell, though hell's black jaws in ſunder part, 
And breathe blue fire, could more aſſail his heart. 


Confus'd, and ſtruck with ſilence at the deed, . 
He flies,---but trembling, fails to fly with ſpeed. 
His ſteps the youth purſues ; the country lay 
Perplex'd with roads; a ſervant ſhow'd the way : 
A river croſs'd the path; the paſſage er 
Was nice to find ; the ſervant went before. 
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Long arms of ok an open bridge ſupply'd, 
And deep the waves beneath them bending glide: 
The youth, who ſeem'd to watch a time to fin, 
Approach'd the careleſs guide, and thruſt him in: 
Plunging he falls, and riſing lifts his head, 
Then flaſhing turns, and ſinks among the dead. 


Wild ſparkling rage inflames the hermit's eyes, 
He burſts the bands of fear, and wildly cries, 
„ Deteſted wretch l“ but ſcarce his ſpeech began, 
When the ſtrange partner ſeem'd no longer man; 
His youthful face grew more ſerenely ſweet, 
His robes turn'd white, and flow'd about his feet: 
Fair rounds of radiant point inveſt his hair ; 
Celeſtial odours breathe in purpled air; 
And wings, whoſe colours glitter'd like the day, 
Wide at his back their dazzling plumes diſplay. 
The form ethereal burſts upon his fight, 
And moves in all the majeſty of light. 


Tho? loud at firſt the pilgrim's paſſion grew, 
Sudden he gaz'd, and wiſt not what to do; 
Surprize in ſecret chaius his words fuſpends, 
And in a calm his fetting temper ends. 

But ſilence here the beauteous angel broke; 
(Ihe voice of mulic raviſh'd as he ſpoke.) 


e Thy pray'r, thy praiſe, thy life to vice unknown, 
In ſweet memorial riſe before the throne 3, 
Their charms ſuccets in our bright regions find, 
And forc'd an angel down to calm thy mind; 
For this cominiſhon'd, 1 forſook the ſky; 
Nay, ceaſe to kneel—thy n | i 


Then 9 88 the truth of rn Divine, 
And let the ſcruples be no longer thine. 


The Maſter juſtly claims that world he made; 
In this the right of Providence is laid: 


Its 
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Its ſacred majeſty through all depends, 

On uſing ſecond means“ to work its ends: 

' [is thus, withdrawn in ſtate from human eye, 
The Pow'r exerts its attributes on high; 

Your actions uſes, nor controuls your will, 
And bids the doubting ſons of men be (till. 


What ſtrange events can ſtrike with more ſurpriſe, 
Than thoſe which lately ſtruck thy wond'ring eyes? 
Yet, taught by thele, confeſs the Almighty juſt, 

And, where you can't unriddle, learn to truſt! 


The great vain man, who far'd on coſtly food, 
Whoſe life was too luxurious to be good; 
Who made his ivory ſtands with goblets ſhine, 
And. forc'd his gueſts to morning draughts of wine, 
Has with the cup the graceleſs cuſtom loſt, 
And {till he welcomes, but with leſs of coſt, 


The mean ſuſpicious wretch, whoſe bolted door 
Ne'er mov'd in pity to the wand'ring poor 
With him I left the cup, to teach his mind 
That Heav'n can bleſs, if mortals will be kind; 
Conſcious of wanting worth, he views the bow], 
And feels compaſſion touch his grateful ſoul. 
Thus artiſts melt the ſullen ore of lead: 

By heaping coals of fire upon its head; 
In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, 
And looſe from droſs the ſilver runs below, 


Long had our pious friend in virtue trod, 
But now the child half. wean'd his ſoul from God; 
(Child of his agef) for him he liv'd in pain, 
And meaſur'd back his ſteps to earth again, 


* Second means—God often appoints wicked and abandond wret- 
ches to be his inſtruments of juſtice upon others, for ſome ends tend- 
ing to public good, though uuperceived by human eyes. 

+ © hild of his age —a child born to him when in years, on whom 
he doated too fondly. a 
N To 
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To what exceſſes had his dotage run ! 

But God, to ſave the father, took the ſon, 

To all but thee, in fits he ſeem'd to go, 

(And *twas my miniſtry to deal the blow.) 
The poor fond parent, humbled in the duſt, 
Now owns in tears the puniſhment was juſt. 


But how had-all his fortune felt a wreck, 
Had the falſe ſervant ſped in ſafety back! 
This very night, (by ſecret plot contriv'd) 
Of life and wealth his maſter he'd depriv'd ; 
Had he in this conſpiracy prevail'd, 
What funds of charity would then have fail'd !® 


Thus Heav'n inſtructs thy mind: This trial o'er, 
Depart in peace, reſign, and ſin no more.“ 


On ſounding pinions here the youth withdrew, 
The ſage ſtood wond'ring as the ſeraph flew. 


Thus look'd Eliſha, when to mount on high 
His maſter took the chariot of the ſky; 
The fiery pomp aſcending left the view; 
1 he prophet gaz'd, and wiſh'd to follow tog. 


The bending hermit here a pray'r begun, 
« Lord! as in heav'n, on earth thy will be done :” 
Then gladly turning, ſought his ancient place, 
And ſpent a life of piety and peace. 


TRUTH and FALSHOOD. 


A FABLE, 


Gat as the iron age on earth began, 

x J) And vice found eaſy entrance into man: 
While from his tow'ring height the flaming ſun, 
Fierce on the pendent globe directly ſhone, 
Forth from her cave infernal Falſhood came; 


Falſehood, the hate of gods, of man the ſhame. 
2 He gave largely to the poor. 
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A filken robe ſhe wore of various hue, 

Its colours changing with each diffrent view 
Studious to cheat, and eager to beguile, 

She mimic'd Trutb, and ap'd her heav'nly ſmile; 
But mimic'd Truth in vain : The varied veſt 

To every ſearching eye the fiend confeſt. 

At length ſhe ſaw celeſtial Truth appear, 

Serene her brow, and chearful was her air: 

Her flver locks with ſhining fillets bound, 

With laurel wreaths her peaceful temples crown'd ; 
A lily robe was girded round her wait, 

And o'er her arms a radiant mantle caſt; 

With decent negligence it hung behind, 

And looſely flowing, wanton'd in the wind: 
Thus Truth advanc'd, unknowing of deceit, 

And Falſhood, bowing low, began the cheat. 


« Hail, charming maid, bright as the morning ſtar, 
Daughter of Jove, and heaven's peculiar care 
Tis thine to weigh the world in equal ſcales, 
And chide the conſcious ſoul when vice prevails; 
Diſpenſing Juſtice with impartial hand, 

The mightieſt powers ſubmit to thy command; 
Een Gods themfelves, tho? in their actions free, 
Conſult, reſolve, and act as you decree. 

Great ſovereign Jove, the firſt ethereal name, 
Advis'd with thee to form the heav'nly frame: 
As Truth approv'd, he bade the fabric riſe, 

And ſpread the azure mantle of the ſkies 

Plac'd ev'ry planet in its proper ſphere, 

Nor rolls this orb too wide, nor that too near: 
But why thus walk we mindleſs of our eaſe, 
Expos'd beneath the ſun's meridian blaze? 
Better retire, and ſhun the ſcorching ray, 

Till fanning zephyrs cool our ev'ning way. 

Hear how yon limpid ſtreams run murm'ring by, 
And tuneful birds their ſylvan notes apply: 

See fragrant ſhrubs along the border grow, 

And waving ſhadgs beneath the poplar-bough. kit 
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All theſe invite us to the river ſide, 

To bathe our limbs, and ſport within the tide: 

80 cool the ſtream, the flow'ry banks ſo ſweet, 
Diana's felf might covet the retreat; 

Nor can a ſhort diverſion check your haſte; 

Freſh ſtrength will ſoon ſucceed ſuch welcome reſt ; 
As rapid currents held a while at bay, 

With ſwifter force purſue their liquid way.” 


So ſpoke the fantom, and with friendly look, 
Supporting what the ſaid, approach'd the brook ; 
Truth follow'd, artleſs, unſuſpicious maid, 
And, in an evil hour, the voice obey'd: 

Both at the cryſtal ſtream arriv'd, unbound 


Their different robes; both caſt them on the ground; 


The fhend upon the margin ling'ring ſtood, 

The naked goddeſs leapt into the flood; 
Sporting ſhe ſwims the liquid ſurface o'er, 
Unmindful of the matchleſs robe ſhe wore. 

Not Falſhood ſo---ſhe, haſty, ſeiz'd the veſt, 

And with the beauteous ſpoils herſelf ſhe dreſt : 
Then wing'd with joy, outflew the ſwifteſt wind, 
Her own infernal robe left far behind. 

Strait ſhe aſpires above her former ſtate, 

And gains admiſſion to the rich and great; 

- Nay, ſuch her daring pride, that ſome report, 
When thus equipp'd, the boldly went to court; 
There ſpoke and look'd with ſuch a graceful air, 
Miſtaken fame pronounc'd her wiſe and fair. 
She filPd the wanton's tongue with ſpecious names, 
'To deal in wounds and deaths, in darts and flames; 
She prefac'd all her lewd attempts with love, 
And fraud prevail'd where reaſon could not move. 
At length ſhe mingled with the learned throng, 
And tun'd the muſes? mercenary ſong. 

In all the labyrinths of logic ſkill'd, 

She taught the ſubtle reaſoner not to yield: 
Inſtructed how to puzzle each diſpute, 

And boldly baffle men---tho' not confute. : 


Now 
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Now at the bar ſhe play'd the lawyer's part, 

And ſhap'd out wrong and right by rules of art: 
Now in the ſenate rais'd her pompous tone, 
Talk'd much of public good, but meant her own. 
Oft to the Olympian field ſhe turn'd her eyes, 
And taught the racers how to gain the prize. 

In ſchools and temples too the claim'd a ſhare, 
While Falſhood's ſelf admir'd her influence there. 


Deluded Truth obſerv'd the fraud too late, 
Nor knew ſhe to repair the loſs ſo great: 
In vain her heav'nly robes ſhe ſighing ſeeks, 
In vain the humid pearls bedew her cheeks ; 
In vain ſhe tears the laurel from her hair, 
While nature ſeems to ſympathize her care: 
The glowing flow'rs, that crown the enamell'd meads, 
Weep fragrant dews, and hung their drooping heads : 
The ſylvan choirs, as conſcious of her pains, 
Deplore the loſs in melancholy ſtrains. 
Thus penſive and uncloth'd, upon the ſhore 
She ſtands, and ſees the robe which Falſhood wore : 
Deteſted fight! no longer now ſhe mourns, 
But, grief to rage transform'd, with anger burns; 
Into the ſtream the helliſh robe ſhe toſt, 
And ſcorn'd a habit ſo unlike the loſt. 


Hence Truth now naked roves, as in diſgrace; 
None but the wiſe and virtuous ſee her face: 
From cities far ſhe modeſtly retreats, 
From buſy ſcenes of life to peaceful ſeats: 
Is chiefly found in lonely fields and ceils, 
Where ſilence reigns, and contemplation dwells. 
Hence Falſhood cheats us in the fair diſguiſe, 
And ſeems [ruth's ſelf to all unwary eyes; 
Triumphs and thrives, in pow'r and wealth, and fame, 


And builds her glory on her rival's name: . 


With ſafety dares to flatter, fawn, and ſoothe ; 
For who knows Falſhood when array'd like Fruth ? 
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LUXURY and WANT. — 4 Vis low. 


8 late I mus'd on fortune's ebb and flow, 
Life's airy pleaſures, and ſubſtantial woe, 

The thoughtleſs mirth that laughs in-pleaſure's eye, 
The boaſt of vice, and pride of vanity; 
O'er nodding reaſon downy flumbers ſtole, 
And fancy's viſion open'd to my ſoul; 
- Aloft, on proud Tonic columns rear d, 
A ſumptuous dome in ruin'd pomp appear'd; 
A baſeleſs pillar here, with moſs o'ergrown, 
Preſs'd earth's green boſom with a length of ſtone 
There a tall portal, ſculptur'd once ſo gay, 
Records no ſtory but its own decay. 


I enter'd---Crowds who bluſh'd to be deſcry'd, 
With famiſh'd looks, through mould'ring arches glide; 
I paus'd, and curious as I gaz'd around, 
Saw a lean hag lie ſtretch'd along the ground; 
Round either arm a tatter'd rag ſhe drew, 
Her ſhape conceal'd with rags of various hue ; 
A cloth;her forehead bound, her legs were bare, 
And foul and clotted was her grizzled hair. 


«© Whence, and what art thou, wretch ?” ſurpriz d, 
I cry'd.: 

cc Want is Soy name, well known, the wretch reply'd; 
The work of Luxury, this lofty dome, 
So righteous Jove ordains, is now my home. 
Time was, this roof return'd the dulcet voice 
Ot muſic, blended with a critic's choice. | 
Dependent thence a thouſand tapers glow'd, 
The vine's rich juice from ſilver fountains flow'd 
An hundred dainties o'er the board were ee 
And all Arabia's ſpicy fragrance ſhed. F 
TT he velvet couches, and the cuſhion'd chair, 
Swell d high with down, as loft as ſummer's air; 
And female beauty, ſmiling o'er the ſcene, 
Spread joy around, of ev ry joy the queen | 


« Then 
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c Then at theſe doors by hunger and by grief 
Oppreſs'd, with ſuppliant voice I ſought relief: 
Relief I ſought, alas! but ſought in vain, 

With poignant taunt rebuk'd, and ſour diſdain. 
The batt'ning prieſt, with ſupercilious face, 
Inferr'd with indigence the want of grace. 

The lawyer, in quaint terms, with looks demure, 
Gave hints of ſtatutes againſt vagrant poor. 
Unmov'd and cool the garter'd ſtateſman cry'd 
For me, fit refuge colonies ſupply'd. 

I ſigh'd in ſecret, and to heav'n my heart 
Aſcending, heav'n in pity took my part. 

Loud thunder rolPd---the fabric from its baſe 
Shook, and proud Luxury vaniſh'd from its place. 
The aſtoniſh'd crowd their patron's fall deplore, 
And pale and trembling iſſue from the door. 

L enter'd, prompted by a voice divine, 

Which thrice repeated---Want | this pile is thine; 
For know, by Jove and fate it is decreed, 

Where Lux'ry riots, thou ſhalt {till ſucceed. 

Here unmoleſted from that hour I reign, 

And all the court of Lux'ry forms my train; 

Here ſtill receiv'd by me, as hither driv'n, 

By keen neceſſity, the ſcourge of heav'n: 

Theſe are the wretches which around me throng ; 
To me the lawyer, ſtateſman, prieſt belong.” 


She ceas'd; her words ſuch ſtrong emotions bred, 
They wak'd me trembling, and the viſion fled. 
Save me from Lux'ry, gracious heaven, I pray d, 

That Want's drear haunts my ſteps may ne'er invade. 


The HUSBANDMAN's MEDITATION in the Field. 


ITH toilfome ſteps when I purſue, 
O'er breaking clods, the ploughſhare's way, 
Lord, teach my mental eye to view 
My native diſſoluble clay. 
| Ee And 
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And when with ſeed I ſtrew the earth, 
To Thee all praiſes let me give, 

Whoſe hand prepar'd me for the birth, 
Whoſe breath inform'd, and bade me live. 


Pleas'd I behold the ſtately ſtem 
Support its bearded honour's load : 
Thus, Lord, ſuſtain'd by thee, I came 
To manhood, thro' youth's dangerous road. 


Purging from noxious herbs the grain, 
Oh! may I learn to purge my mind 

From fin, rank weed of deepeſt ſtain, 
Nor leave one baneful root behind, 


When blight deſtroys the opening ear, 
Life, thus replete with various woe, 

Warns me to ſhun, with ſtudious care, 
Pride, my moſt deadly latent foe. 


When harveſt comes, the yellow crop 
Prone to the reaper's fickle yields; 

And I beneath death's ſcythe muſt drop, 
And ſoon or late forſake theſe fields. 


When future crops in ſilent hoards, 
Sleep for a while, to ſervice dead ; 

Thy emblem this, Oh grave !- affords 
The path of life, which all muſt tread. 


— — 
— — 


| ODE # SPRING. 
Y ny wes the year, delightful Spring! 


CET 


Thy bleſt return on genial wing 
nſpires my languid lays: 
No more I ſleep in ſloth ſupine, 
When all creation at thy ſhrine 
Its annual tribute pays. 


Ercap'd from Winter's freezing pow'r, 

Each bloſſom greets thee, and each flow'r; 
And, foremoſt of the train, 

By nature (artleſs handmaid !) dreſt, 

The ſnow-drop comes in lily'd veſt, 


Prophetic of thy reign. The 
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The lark now ſtrains her tuneful throat, 
And ev'ry loud and ſprightly note 

Calls Echo from her cell : 
Be warn'd, ye maids, that liſten round, 
A beauteous maid became a ſound, 

The nymph who lov'd too well. 


The bright-hair'd Sun, with warmth benign, 
Bids tree, and ſhrub, and ſwelling vine, 
Their infant buds diſplay : 
Again the ſtreams refreſh the plains, 
Which Winter bound in icy chains, 
And ſparkling bleſs his ray 


Life-giving zephyrs breathe around, 
And inſtant glows tl enamell'd ground, 
With nature's varied hue; 
Not ſo returns our youth decay'd, 
Alas, nor air, nor ſun, nor ſhade, 
The ſprings of life renew! 


The ſun's too quick revolving beam 
Apace diſſolves the human dream, 

And brings th” appointed hour 
Too late we catch the parting ray, 
And mourn the idly-waſted day 
No longer in our power. 


Then happieſt he, whoſe lengthen'd ſight 
Purſues, by virtue's conſtant light, 

A hope beyond the ſkies; 
Where frowning Winter ne''er ſhall come, 
But roſy Spring for ever bloom, 

And ſuns eternal riſe. | 
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n E LE GT, 
Written in a Country Church- yard. 


'T 7 curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds flowly o'er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkneſs and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landſcape on the ſight, 
And all the air a ſolemn ſtillneſs holds; 

Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 
Or drowſy tinkling Julls the diſtant folds : 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of ſuch as, wand'ring near her ſecret bower, 

Moleſt her ancient, folitary reign. 2 
Beneath theſe rugged elms - that yew-tree's ſhade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet fleep. 
The breezy call of ihcenſe-breathing morn, 
The ſwallow twittring from her ſtraw- built ſhed, 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth ſhall burn, 
Or buſy houſewife ply her evening care; 

No children run to liſp their fire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiſs to ſhare, 

Oft did the harveſt to their fickle yield, 

Their harrow oft the ſtubborn glebe had broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bow'd the woods beneath their ſturdy ſtroke ! 

Let not ambition mock their uſeful toil, 
Their homely joys, and deſtiny obſcure ; 

Nor grandeur hear, with a diſdainful ſmile, 
The ſhort and ſimple annals of the poor. 

The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, 
And all that beauty---all that wealth &er gave, 
Await alike th' inevitable hour; 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 2 
* | Or 
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Nor you, ye proud, impute to thoſe the fault, 
If mem'ry o'er their tombs no trophies raiſe, 
Where thro? the long-drawn iſle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem ſwells the note of praiſe. 

Can ſtory'd urn, or animated buſt, 

Back to its manſion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour's voice provoke the ſilent duſt, 
Or flatt'ry ſoothe the dull, cold ear of death? 

Perhaps in this neglected ſpot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire; 
Hands that the reins of empire might have ſway 'd, 
Or wak'd to extaſy the living lyre. 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the ſpoils of time, did ne'er unroll; 
Chill penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of their ſoul. 

Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flow'r is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſart air. | 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntleſs breaſt 
The little tyrant of his fields withſtood ; 

Some mute, inglorious Milton here may. reſt; 
Some Cromwell, guiltleſs of his country's blood. 

The applauſe of liſt'ning ſenates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 

To ſcatter plenty o'er a ſmiling land, 
And read their hiſt'ry in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbade: Nor circumſcrib'd alone 
Their growing virtues, bat their crimes confin'd; 
Forbade to wade thro? ſlaughter to a throne, 

And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious truth to hide, 
To quench the bluſhes of ingenuous ſhame, 

Or heap the ſhrine of luxury and pride 
With incenſe kindled at the Muſes flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ſtrife, 
Their ſober wiſhes ever learn'd.to (tray 
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Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life, 
They kept the noifelefs tenor of their way. 
Yet een thefe bones from inſult to protect, 
Some frail memurial ſtill, erected nigh, IP 
With uncouth rhymes arid ſhapelefs ſculpture deck'd, 
Implores the paſſing tribute of a hgh. 
Their name, their years, ſpelt by th' unletter'd Muſe, 
The place of fame and elegy ſupply ; 

And many a holy text around the ſtrews, 

To teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die. 

For who to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey 
This pleafing, anxious being c' er refign'd, 

Left the warm precincts of the chearful day, 
Nor caſt one longing, ling'ring look behind! 

On ſome fond breaſt the parting ſoul relies, 
Some pious drop the cloſing eye requires; 
Ev'n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Ev'n in our aſhes live their wonted fires. 

For thee who, mindful of th* utthonour'd dead, 
Doſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate, 

If chavice by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred ſpirit ſhall enquire thy fate; 

Haply ſome hoary-headed ſwain may ſay, 

« Oft have we ſeen him at the peep of dawn 
Bruſhing with haſty ſteps the dews' away, 
To meet the ſun upon the upland lawn: 

'L here at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreaths its odd fantaftic roots fo high, 

His liſtleſs length at noon-tide would hie ſtretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by: 

Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, 
Mutt'ring his e ae fancies he would rove, 
Now drooping, woeful, wan, like one forlorn, 

Or craz'd with care, or croſs'd in hopeleſs love: 

One morn I mifs'd him on th? accuftom'd hin, 
Along the heath, and near his fav'rite tree; 
Another came; nor yet beſide the rill, 

Nor up the lawn, ner at the wobd was he: 


'T he 
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The next, with dirges due, in fad array, 

Slow thro? the church- way path we ſaw him borne; 
Approach and read (for thou canſt read) the lay 
Grav'd on the ſtone beneath yon aged thorn. 

There ſcatter'd.oft, the earlieſt of the year, 
By hands unſeen, are ſhowers of violets found; 


The red- breaſt loves to build and warble there, 
And little footſteps lightly print the ground.” 


The EPITAVy H. 


ERE refts his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown : : 
Fair Science frown'd upon his humble birth, 


And Melancholy mark d him for her own. 
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Large was his bounty, and his foul foneere ; 
Heav'n did a recompenſe as largely ſend ; 
He gave to miſery Call he had] a tear; 


He gain'd from heaw'n ( 'tavas all he 401 i/b 4 74 a friend. 


No further ſeek his merits to diſclaſe, 
Or draw h s frailties from their dread abode, 
( T here they alike in trembling hope re 1 7 


1 he boſom of his father and bis Ga 
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The PANTHER, the Honsk, aud ther BEASTS. 


41 


HE man who feeks to win the fair, 

(So cuſtom ſays) muſt truth ſorbear; 
Muſt fawn and flatter, czinge and lie, 
And raiſe the goddeſs bon. iky 5 
For truth is hateful-to her ear, 
A rudeneſs which ſhe eannot bear 
A rudeneſs !-—Y es—I ſpeak my thoughts; 
For trüth upbraids her with her faults, 

| How 
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How wretched, Chloe, then am I, 
Who love you, and yet cannot lie! 
And till, to make you leſs my friend, 
I ſtrive your errors to amend, 

But ſhall the ſenſeleſs fop impart 

The ſofteſt paſſion to your heart, 
While he who tells you honeſt truth, 
And points to happineſs your youth; 
Determines, by his care, his lot, 

And lives neglected and forgot ? 


Truſt me, my girl, with greater eaſe, 
Your taſte for flatt'ry I could pleaſe, 
And fimilies in each dull line, 

Like glow-worms in the dark ſhould ſhine: 
What if I ſay your lips diſcloſe 

The freſhneſs of the op'ning roſe ; 

Or that your cheeks are beds of flow'rs, 
Enripen'd by refreſhing ſhow'rs; 

Yet, certain as theſe flow'rs ſhall fade, 
Time ev'ry beauty ſhall invade: 

The butterfly, of various hue, 

More than the flower reſembles you: 
Fair, flutt'ring, fickle, buſy thing, 

To pleaſure ever on the wing, 

Gaily coquetting for an hour, | 
To die, and ne'er be thought of more. 


Would you the bloom of youth ſhould laſt ? 
»Tis virtue that muſt bind it faſt ; 
An eaſy carriage, wholly free 
From ſour reſerve, or levity ; 
"Good natur'd mirth, an open heart, 
And looks unſkill'd in any art; 
Humility enough to own 
The frailties which a friend makes known; 
And decent pride, enough to know 
The worth that virtue can beſtow. 

Ye! 7 Theſe 
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Theſe are the charms which ne'er decay, 
Tho' youth and beauty fade away; 

And time, which all things elſe removes, 
Still keightens virtue, and improves, 


You'll frown, and afk to what intent 
This blunt addreſs to you is ſent ? 
Pl ſpare the queſtion, and confeſs 
I'd praiſe you, if I lov'd you leſs; 
But rail, be angry, or complain, 
I will be rude when you are vain. 


Beneath a lion's peaceful reign, 
When beaſts met friendly on the plain, 
A panther of majeſtic 56H, 

The vaineſt female of the ny 

ith ſpotted ſkin, and eyes of fire, 
FilPd ev'ry boſom with defire; 
Whene'er ſhe mov'd, a ſervite crowd 
Of fawning creatures cring'd and bow'd 
Aſſemblies ev'ry week ſhe held, ; 
(Like modern balls with coxcombs fill'd) 
Where noiſe and nonſenſe, and griniace, 
And ſcandal echo'd round the place. 


Behold the gay, fantaſtic thing, 
Encircled by a ſpacious ring: 
Low-bowing, with important lock, 
As firſt in rank, the monkey ſpoke : 
te Gad take me, madam, but 1 ſwear, 
« No angel ever look'd fo fair 
« Forgive my rudeneſs, but I vow, 

« You were not quite divine till now; 


« Thoſe limbs! that ſhape! arid then thoſe eyes 


O, cloſe them, or the gazer dies!“ 


Nay, gentle pug, for goodneſs huſh, 
I vow and ſwear, you make me bluſh F 
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I ſhall be angry at this rate 
*Tis ſo like flatt'ry—which I hate. 


The fox, in deeper cunning vers'd, 
The beauties of her mind rehears'd, 
And talk'd of knowledge, taſte, and ſenſe, 
To which the fair have vaſt pretence; 
Yet well he knew them always vain 
Of what they ſtrive not to attain 
And play'd ſo cunningly his part, 
That pug was rivaPd in his art, 


The goat avow'd his am'rous flame, - 
And burnt---for what he durſt not name; 
Yet hop'd a meeting in the wood 
Might make his meaning underſtood. 
Half angry at the bold addreſs, 

She frown'd; but yet ſhe muſt confeſs, 
Such beauties might inflame his blood, 
But ſtill his phraſe was ſomewhat rude. 


The hop her neatneſs much admir'd; 
The formal aſs her ſweetneſs fir'd ; 
Thus all to feed her folly ſtrove, 

And by their praiſes ſhar'd her love. 


The horſe, whoſe gen'rous heart diſdain'd 
Applauſe by ſervile flatt'ry gain'd, 
With graceful courage filence broke, 
And thus with indignation ſpoke : 
When flatt'ring monkies fawn and prate, 
They juſtly raiſe contempt and hate 
For merit's turn'd to ridicule, 
Applauded by the grinning fool. 
'The artful fox your wit commends, 
To lure you to his ſelfiſh ends; 
From the vile flatt'rer turn wade 
For knaves make friendſhip to betray. 


| Diſmiſs 
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Diſmiſs the train of fops and fools, 
And learn to follow wiſdom's rules; 
ouch beauties might the lion warm, 
Did not your folly break the charm 
For who would court that lovely ſhape, 
To be the rival of an ape? 


He ſaid; and, ſnorting in diſdain, 
Spurn'd at the crowd, and ſought the plain. 


— 


The SPIDER and the BEE. 
A FAB L E. 


HE nymph who walks the public ſtreets, 
And ſets ber cap at all ſhe meets, 
May catch the fool who turns to ſtare ; 
But men of ſenſe avoid the ſnare. 


As on the margin of the flood, 
With ſilken line my Lydia ſtood, 
I ſmiPd to ſee the pains ſhe took 
To cover o'er the fraudful hook. 
Along the foreſt as we ſtray'd, 
You taw the boy his lime-twig ſpread ; 
Gueſs'd you the reaſon of his fear, 
Leit, heedleſs, we approach too near? 
For as behind the buſh he lay, 
The linnet flutter'd on the ſpray. 


Needs there ſuch caution to delude 
The ſcaly fry, and feather'd brood ? 
And think you with inferior art, 

To captivate the human heart ? 


The maid. who modeſtly conceals 
Her beauties, while ſhe hides, reveals; 
Give but a glimpſe, and fancy draws 
Whate'er the Grecian Venus was. 
From Eve's firſt fig-leaf to brocade, 
All dreſs was meant tor fancy's aid, 
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Which evermore delighted dwells 
On what the dahin nymph conceals. 


When Celia ſtruts in man's attire, 
She ſhows too much to raiſe deſire; 
But from the hoop's bewitching round, 
Her very ſhoe has pow'r to wound, 


The roving. eye, the boſom bare, 
The forward laugh, the wanton air, 
May catch the fop ; for gudgeons ſtrike 
At the bare hook and bait alike, 
While ſalmon play regardleſs by 
'Tis art, like nature, forms the fly. 


Beneath a peaſant's homely thatch, 
A ſpider long had laid her watch; 
From morn to night, with. reſtleſs care, 
She ipun her web, and wove her ſnare : 
Within the limits of her reign 
Lay many heedleſs captives ſlain, 
Or fluttering ſtruggled in the toils, 
To burſt the chains and ſhun her wiles. 


A ſtraying bee that perch'd hard by, 
Beheld her with diſdainful eye, 
And thus began: Mean thing, give o'er, 
And lay thy ſlender threads no more; 
A thoughtleis fly or two at moſt, 
Is all the conqueit thou canſt boaſt ; 
For bees of ſenſc thy arts evade, 
We ſee ſo plain the nets are laid. 


The gaudy tulip that diſplays 
He ſpreading foilage to the gaze, 
That points her charms at all ſhe ſees, 
And yieids to ev'ry wanton breeze, 
Attracts me not Where bluſhing grows, 
Guarded with thorng, the modeſt roſe, 
Enamour'd, round and round | fly, 
Or on her fragrant boſom lie; Res» 
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Reluctant ſne my ardour meets, 
And baſhful renders up her ſweets. 


To wiſer heads attention lend, 
And learn this leſſon from a friend: 
She who with modeſty retires, 
Adds fuel to her lover's fires; 
While ſuch incautious jilts as you, 
By folly r_ own ſchemes undo, 
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ADVICE TO BELINDA. 


HE counſels of a friend, Belinda, hear, 
Too roughly kind to pieaſe a lady's car; 

Unlike the flatt'ries of a lover's pen, 
Such truths as women ſeldom learn from men. 
Nor think I praiſe you ill, when thus 1 ſhow 
What female vanity might fear to know; 
Some merit's mine, to dare to be ſincere, 
But greater your's ſincerity to hear. 
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Hard is tlie fortune that your ſex attends;, . 
Women, like princes, find no real friends: bl. 
All who approach them their own ends purtue.z MM 
Lovers and miniſters are never true. | 
Hence oft from reaſon heedleſs beauty, ſtrays, 
And the moſt truſted guide the moſt betrays: iq 
Hence by fond dreams of fancy'd pow'r amus'd,  _ 4 
When molt you've tyranniz'd, you're. molt abus dl. 0 


What is Jour ſex's earlieſt, lateſt care, 
Your heart's ſupreme ambition ? ? To be fair. 
For this the toilet ey'ry thought employs; 
Hence all the toils of dreſs, and all the joys: 
For this hands, lips, and eyes are put to ſchool, 
And each inſtructed feature has its rule: 
And yet how few have learn'd, when this is giv'n, 
Not to diſgrace the partial boon of heav' n 
How few, Seth all their pride of form, can move! 
ow few has lovely nature fram d for lovel e 
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Do you, my fair, endeavour to poſſeſs 
An elegance of mind, as well as dreſs; 
Be that your ornament, and know to pleaſe 
By graceful nature's unaffected eaſe. | 


Nor make to dang'rous wit a vain pretence, 
But wiſely reſt content with modeſt ſenſe; 
For wit, like wine, intoxicates the brain, 
Too ſtrong for feeble woman to ſuſtain : 


Of thoſe who claim it, more than half have none, 


And half of thoſe who have it are undone, 


Be ſtill ſuperior to your ſex's arts, 
Nor think 8 a proof of parts; 
For you, the plaineſt is the wiſeſt rule; 

A cunning woman is a knaviſh fool. 


Be good yourſelf, nor think another's ſhame 
Can raiſe your merit, or adorn your fame: 
Prudes rail at whores, as ſtate ſmen in diſgrace 
At miniſters, becauſe they wiſh their place, 


Virtue is amiable, mild, ſerene, ; 
Without all beauty, and all peace within : 
The honour of a prude is rage and ſtorm, 
"Tis uglineſs in its moſt frightful form; 
Fiercely it ſtands defying gods and men, 
As fiery monſters guard a giant's den. 


Seek to be good, but aim not to be great, 
A woman's nobleſt ſtation is retreat; a 
Her faireſt virtues fly from public ſight, 


—— 


Domeſtic worth ſtill ſhuns too ſtrong a light. 


To rougher men ambition's taſk reſign ; 


Dis our's in ſenates or in courts to ſhine: . 


To labour for a ſunk corrupted ſtate, 

Or dare the rage of envy, and be great. 

One only cauſe your gentle breaſts ſhould move, 
Th' important buſineſs of your life is love: 
To this great point direct your conſtant aim, 
This make your happineſs, and this your fame. 


Be 
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Be never cool reſerve with paſſion join'd : 
Love not at all, or elſe be fondly kind 
In this, extremes alone can truly bleſs, 
The virtue of a lover is exceſs. 


Contemn the little pride of giving pain, 
Nor think that conqueſt juſtifies diſdain : 
Short is the period of inſulting pow'r; 
Offended Cupid finds his vengeful hour 
Soon will reſume the empire which he gave, 
And ſoon the tyrant will become the ſlave. 


Bleſt is the maid, and worthy to be bleſt, 
Whoſe ſoul's entire by him ſhe loves poſſeſt; 
Feels ev'ry vanity in fondneſs loſt, 

And aſks no pow'r but that of pleaſing moſt : 
Her's is the bliſs in ſweet return to prove 
The honeſt warmth of undiſſembled love; 
For her inconſtant man might ceaſe to range, 
And gratitude forbid deſire to change. 


Thus I, Belinda, would your charms improve, 
And form your heart to all the arts of love 
The taſk were harder to ſecure my own 
Againſt the pow'r of thoſe already known; 

For well you twilt the ſecret chains that bind, 
With gentle force, the captivated mind ; 
Skill'd ev'ry ſoft attraction to employ, 

Each flatt'ring hope, and each alluring joy: 

I own your genius, and from you receive 

The rules of pleaſing, which to you I give. 
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The Story of PALEMON-axd Lav ma. 


HE lovely young Lavinia once had friends, 


And fortune ſmil'd deceitful on her birth; 


For in her heJpleſs.years:depriv?d. of all, 
Of ev'ry ſtay, ſave innocence. and heav'n, 
She with her widow'd mother, feeble, old, 
And poor, liv'd im a cottage, far retn'd 
Among the windings of a woody. vale; 

By ſolitude and deep ſurrounding ſhades, 
But more by baſhful modeſty, conceal'd. 
Together thus they ſhun'd the cruel ſcorn 


Which virtue, ſunk to poverty, would meet 


From giddy faſhion and low- minded pride: 
Almoſt on nature's common bounty fed, 
Like the gay birds that ſing them to repoſe, 
Content and eareleſs of to- morrow's fare. 


Her form was'frefher than the morning rofe, 


When the dew wets it leaves; unſtain'd and pure 


As is the lily, or the mountain ſnow, . 

The modeſt virtues mingled in her eyes, 

Still on the ground dejected, darting all 

Their humid beams into the blooming flow'rs: 
Or when the mournful tale her mother told 

Of what her faithlefs' fortune promis'd once, 
Thrill'd in her thought, they, like the dewy ſtar 
Of evening, ſhone in tears. A native grace 

Sat fair-propertion'd on her poliſh'd limbs, 


Veib'd in a ſimple robe, their beſt attire, 
Beyond the pomp of dreſs; for loveline fs 


Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is, when unadorn'd, adorn'd the moſt; 
Thoughtleſs of beauty, the was beauty's ſelf, 
Recluſe amid the cloſe embow'ring woods 
As in the hollow breaſt of Appenine: 


Beneath the ſhelter of encircling hills, 
A-myrtle riſes far from human eyes, 
And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild; 
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8o flouriſh'd, blooming, and unſeen by all, 
'The ſweet Lavinia; till at length, compell'd 
By ſtrong neceſſity's ſupreme command, 
With ſmiling patience in her looks, ſhe went 


To glean Palemon's fields. The pride of ſwiins 


Palemon .was,—the gen'rous and the rich, 
© Who led the rural life in all its joy 

And elegance; ſuch as Arcadian ſong 
Tranſmits from ancient, uncorrupted times, 
When tyrant cuſtom had not ſhackled man, 
But free to follow nature was the mode. 

He then, his fancy with autumnal ſcenes 
Amuſing, chanc'd beſide his reaper- train 

To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye, 
Unconſcious of her pow'r, and turning quick 
With unaffected bluſhes from his gaze; 

He ſaw her charming, but he ſaw not half 

The charms her downcaſt modeſty conceal'd. 
That very moment, love and chaſte deſire 
Sprung in his boſom, to himſelf unknown; 

For ſtill the world prevail'd, and its dread laugh, 
Which ſcarce the ſirm philoſopher can ſcorn, 
Should his heart own a gleaner in the field: 
And thus in ſecret to his ſoul he fightd ;— 


« What pity ! that ſo delicate a form, 
« By beauty kindled, where enliv'ning ſenſe, 


„ And more than vulgar goodneſs, ſeem to dwell, 


« Should be devoted to the rude embrace 


« Of ſome indecent clown? She looks, methinks, 


„ Of old Acaſto's line; and to my mind 
« Recalls that patron of my happy life, 
« From whom my liberal fortune took its riſe, 


« Now to the duſt gone down; his houſes, lands, 


«« And once fair-fpreading/family diſſolv d. 
<««*Tis ſaid that in ſome lone, obſcure retreat, 


« Urg'd by remembrance ſad, and decent pride, 
« Far from thoſe ſcenes which knew their better days, 


« His aged widow and his daughter live, 
1 5. F | 
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« Whom yet my fruitleſs ſearch could never fiud: 
Romantic wiſh !, would this the daughter were i 


When ſtrict enquiring, from herſelf he faund 
She was the fame, the daughter of his friend, 
Of bountiful Acaſto ; who can ſpeak | 
The mingled paſſions that ſurpriz'd his heart, 
And thro' his nerves n ſhiv'ring tranſports ran? 
Then blaz'd his ſmother'd flame, avow'd and bold; 
And as he view'd her, ardent; o'er and o'er, 
Love, gratitude, and pity wept at once. 
Conſus'd and frighten'd at his fudden tears, 
Her riſing beauties fluſh'd a higher bloom; 
And thus Palemon, paſſionate and juſt, 
Pour'd out the pious rapture of his ſoul: 


« And art thou then Acaſto's dear remains; 
She whom my reſtleſs gratĩtude has fought 
« So long in vain? Oh yes ! the very fame, 
«« The ſoften'd image of my noble friend 
e Alive his ew'ry feature, ev'ry look, 
« More elegantly touch d. Sweeter than ſpring 3 
* Thou ſole furviving bloſſom from the root 
« That nouriſn'd up my fortune, fay, ah] where, 
« In what ſequeſter'd deſart haſt thou drawn 
« The kindeſt aſpect of delighted heav'n, 
&« Into ſuch/beauty ſpread, and blown fo fair, 
« Tho' poverty's'cold winds, and cruſhing rain, 
« Beat keen and heavy on thy tender years? 
4 O let me now into a richer ſoil 
« Tranſplant thee ſafe ]! where vernal ſuns and ſhow'rs 
_ « Diffuſe their warmeſt, largeſt influence; 
« And of my garden be the pride and joy! 
« It. ill befits thee, Oh ! it ill befats 
« Acaſto's daughter, his, whoſe open ſtores, 
« 'Tho? vaſt, were little to his ample heart, 
„ The father of a country, thus to pick 
The very refuſe of thoſe harveſt- fields . 
80 en from * Lenjoy- Th 
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Then throw that ſhameful pittance from thy hand, 
« But ill apply'd to ſuch. a rugged taſk; 
, « Theſe fields, the maſter, all, my fair, are thine; 

« If to the various bleſſings which thy houſe 
« Has on me laviſh'd, thou' wilt add that'bliſs, 
« The deareſt bliſs, the pow'r of bleſſing thee.” 


Here ceas'd the youth; yet ſtill his ſoaking eye 
Expreſt the ſacred triumph of his ſoul, 


With conſcious virtue, gratitude, and love, 
Above the vulgar joy divinely rais'd ; 

Nor waited he reply. Won by the charm 

Of goodneſs irreſiſtible, and all 

In ſweet diſorder loſt, ſhe. bluſh'd conſent. 

The news immediate to her mother brought, | 

While, pierc'd with anxious thought, ſhe pin'd away 

The lonely moments for Lavinia's fate; 

Jr fei and ſcarce believing what ſhe heard, 

ſeiz'd her wither'd veins, and one bricht gleam 

57 Of ſetting life ſhone on her ev'ning hours; 

Not leſs enraptur'd than the happy pair, 

Who flouriſh'd long in tender bliſs, and rear'd 

A-num'rous offspring, lovely like themſelves, 

And good, the grace of all the country round. 


” 
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ELIA and I, the other day, | 

Walk'd o'er the ſand-hills to the ſea 
'The ſetting ſun adorn'd the coaſt, 
His beams entire, his fierceneſs loſt; 3 
And on the ſurface of the deep, 
The winds lay only not aſleep; 
The nymph did like the ſeene appear, 
Serenely pleaſant, calmly fair; Fe 
Soft flew her words as fle the air, 
v3 * 
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Witch ſecret joy I heard her ſay, | tp 
That ſhe would never miſs one day 
A walk ſo fine, @ fight ſo gay. | 
But, Oh! the change! the winds grew high; 
Impending tempeſts a «bg the ſky; 
The lightning flies, the thunder roars, 
And big waves laſh the frighten'd ſhores ; 
Struck with the horror of the ſight, 
She turns her head, and wings her flight; 
And trembling, vows ſhe'll ne'er again 
Approach the ſhore, or view the main. 


Once more at leaſt look back, ſaid I; =E 
Thyſelf in that large glaſs deſcry: - bo 
When thou art in good-humour dreſt, 

When gentle reaſon rules thy breaſt, 
The ſun upon the calmeſt ſea hes 
Appears not half ſo bright as thee : 

*Tis then that with delight I rove 
Upon the boundleſs depth of love; 
I bleſs my chain, I hand my oar, 
Nor think on all I left on ſhore, 
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But when vain doubts and proundlefs fear 
Do Celia's lovely boſom tear ; 
When the big lip and wat'ry eye 
Tell me the riſing ſtorm is nigh ; 
'Tis then thou art yon angry main, 
Deform'd by winds, and daſh'd by rain 
And the poor ſailor, that muſt try 
Its fury, labours leſs than I. 


Shipwreck'd, in vain to land I make, 
While love and fate ſtill drive me back; 
Forc'd to doat gn in thy:own way, 

I chide thee firſt, and then obey. 
Wretched when from thee, vex'd when 
I with thee, or without theez die, + 


The 
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HE pride of every grove I choſe, 

The violet ſweet, and lily fair, 

The dappled pink, and bluſhing roſe, 
To deck my charming Chloe's hair. 


At morn the nymph vouchſaf*d to place 
Upon her brow the various wreath; 
The flow'rs leſs blooming than her face, 

The ſcent leſs fragrant than her breath, 


The flow'rs ſhe wore along the dayz _ 
And ey'ry nymph and ſhepherd ſaid, 

That in her hair they -look'd-more; 
Than glowing in their native bed. 


Undreſs'd at evening, when ſhe found 
Their odours loſt, their colours paſt, 

She chang'd her look, and on the ground 
Her garland and her eye ſne caſt. 


That eye dropt fenſe diſtinct and clear, 
As any muſe's tongue could ſpeak; 
When from its lid a pearly tear 
Ran trickling down her beauteous cheek. 


Diſſembling, what IL knew too well, 1 
My love, my life, ſaid I, explain Y 

This change of humour: Prithee tell, 2 8 | 11 
The falling-tear—what does it mean? wi 


She ſigh'd, ſhe ſmil'd; and to the flow'rs 

Pointing, the lovely moraliſt ſaid, 

See, friend, in ſome few fleeting hours, 
See yonder, what a change is made! 


Ah! me, the blooming pride of May 

- And that of beauty are but one; 

At morn both flouriſh bright and gay, 
Both fade at ev'ning, pale and gone. 
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At dawn, poor Stella danc'd and ſung ! 


The am'rous youth around her bow'd: 
At night, her fatal knell was rung ; 
I ſaw and kiſs'd her in her ſhroud. 


Such as ſhe is, who dy'd to-day,. 
Such I, alas! may be to-morrow ; 

Go, Damon, bid thy muſe diſplay 
The juſtice of thy Chloe's ſorrow. 


The MErRY ANDREW, 


LY Merry Andrew, the laſt Southwark fair, 
(At Barthol'mew he did not much appear, 


So peeviſh was the edict of the mayor:) 


At Southwark, therefore, as his tricks he ſhow'd, 
To pleaſe our maſters, and his friends the crowd, 
A huge neat's tongue he in his right-hand held, 
His left was with a good black-pudding filPd: 
With a grave look; in this odd equipage, 


The clowniſh mimic traverſes the ſtage: 


Why how now, Andrew, cries his brother droll, 
To-day's conceit, methinks, is ſomewhat dull: 


Come on, Sir, to our worthy friends explain, 
What does your emblematic worthip mean ? 
Quoth Andrew, honeſt Engliſh let us ſpeak, 


Your emblem---(what do you call't) is heathen Greek. 
Jo tongue or pudding thou haſt no pretence, 


Learning thy talent is, but mine is ſenſe. 
That buſy fool I was which thou art now, 
Deſirous to correct, not knowing how; 
With very good deſign, but little wit, 
Blaming.or praiſing things as I thought fit. 
I for this conduct had what I deſerv'd ; 
And dealing honeſtly, was almoſt ſtarv'd. 
But, thanks to my indulgent ſtars, I-cat, 
Since I have found the ſecret to be great. 
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O deareſt Andrew, ſays the humble droll, 
Henceforth may I obey, and thou controul, 
Provided thou impart'ſt thy uſeful ſkill ; 

Bow then, ſays Andrew, and for once I will. 

Be of your patron's mind, whate'er he ſays; 

Hear very much, think little, and talk leſs; 

Mind neither good nor bad, nor right, nor wrong; 
But eat your pudding, ſlave, and hold your tongue. 


A rev'rend prelate ſtopp'd his coach and fix, 
To laugh a little at our Andrew:s.tricks 
But when he heard him give this golden rule, 
Drive on, he cry'd, this fellow is no fool. 


— 


AMBITION and Cox TEN T.— A FABLE. 


HILE yet the world was young, and men were 
| few, | 

Nor lurking fraud, nor tyrant rapine knew ; | 3 
In virtue rude, the gaudy arts they ſcorn'd, | , 
Which, virtue Joſt, degenerate times adorn'd: 
No ſumptuous fabrics yet were ſeen to riſe, 
Nor guſhing fountains taught t invade the ſkies; 
With nature art had not begun the ſtrife, 
Nor ſwelling marble roſe to mimic life: 
No pencil yet had learn'd to expreſs the fair : 
The bounteous earth was all their homely care. 


Then did Content exert her genial ſway, i 
And taught the peaceful world her pow'r obey ; | 
Content, a female of the heavenly race, 

Bright and complete in each celeſtial grace z 

Serenely fair ſhe was, as riſing day, . 

And brighter than the ſun's meridian ray; 

Joy of all hearts, delight of ev'ry eye, 

Nor grief nor pain appear'd when ſhe was by; 

Her preſence from the wretched baniſh'd care, 
Diſpers'd the ſwelling ſigh, and ſtopt the falling tear. 
3H Long 
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Long did the nymplher regal ſtate maintain, 


- As long mankind were bleſe d beneath her reign; 


Till dire Ambition, helliſh fiend ! aroſe, 

To plague the world, and baniſh man's repoſe: 
A monſter ſprung from that rebellious crew, 
Which mighty Jove's Phlegæron thunder flew. 
Reſoalv'd to diſpoſſeſs the royal fair, 
On all her friends he threatenꝰd open war: 

Fond of the noyelty, vain, fickle, man, 

In crowds to his infernal ſtandard ran; 

And the weak maid, defenceleſs left alone, 

T' avoid his rage was forc'd to quit the throne. 


It chanc'd as wand'ring thro? the fields ſhe ſtray'd, 


Forſook of all, and deſtitute of aid, 


Upon a riſing mountain's flow'ry ſide, 3 
A pleaſant cottage, roof'd with turf, ſhe ſpy'd: 
Faſt by a gloomy; venerable wood | 

Of ſhady planes, and ancient oaks, it ſtood : 
Around, a various proſpect charm'd the fight : 
Here waving, harvelt clad the fields with white: 
Here a rough, ſhaggy rock the clouds did pierce, 
From which a; torrent ruſh'd with rapid force: 
Here mountain woods diffus'd a duſky ſhade, 
Here flocks and herds in flow'ry vallies play'd, 
While o'er the matted: graſs the liquid chryital ſtray'd. 


In this ſweet place there dwelt a chearful pair, 


Tho' bent beneath the weight of many a year; | 
Who wiſely flying public noiſe and ſtrife, 
In this obſcure retreat had paſs'd their life; | 


The huſband: Induſtry was call'd, Frugality the wife. 


With tendereſt friendſhip, mutually bleſt, 
No houſhold;jars had e er diſturb'd their reſt. 
A num'rous offspring grac'd their homely board, 
That ſtill withmature's ſimple gifts was ſtor'd, 
'The father rural buſineſs only: knew, 

The ſons the ſame delightful art purſue: 

An only daughter, as a goddeſs fair, | 
Above the reſt was the fond mother's care: 
S 0 | Plenty, 
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Plenty, the _ hteſt nymph of all the plain, 
Each heart's delight, ador'd by ev'ry ſwain. 


Soon as Content this charming ſcene eſpy'd, 
Joyful, within herſelf the goddeſs cry'd— 
This happy ſight my drooping heart doth raiſe, 
The gods, I hope, will grant me better days; 


When with proſperity my life was bleſt, 


In yonder houſe I've been a welcome gueſt ; 

There now, perhaps, I may protection find, 
For royalty is batiſh'd from my mind: 

T'll thither haſte: How happy ſhould I be, 

If ſuch a refuge were reſerv'd for me 


Thus ſpoke the fair, and ſtraight ſhe bent her way 
To the tall mountain where the cottage lay: 
Arriv'd, the. makes her chang'd condition known, 
Tells how the rebels drove her from the throne : 
What painful, dreary. wilds ſhe wander'd o'er, 


And ſhelter from the tyrant doth implore. 


The faithful aged pair at once were, ſeiz'd 
With joy and grief, at ance were pain'd and pleas'd. 
Grief for their baniſh'd queen their hearts, poſſeſt, 
And joy ſucceeded for their future gueſt : 

And if you'll deign, bright goddeſs, here to dwell, 
And with your preſence grace our, humble cell, 
Whate'er the gods have giv'n with bounteous, hand, 


Our harveſts, fields, and flocks, our all command. 


Meanwhile Ambition, on his rival's flight, 
Sole lord of man, attain'd his wiſh's height; 
Of all dependence on his ſubjects ceas'd, 
He rang'd without a curb, and did whate'er he pleas'd 3 
As ſome wild flame, driv'n on by furious winds, - 
Wide ſpreads deſtruction, nor reſiſtance finds 
80 ruſh'd the fiend, deſtructive o'er the plain, 
Defac'd the labour of ch' induſtrious ſwain; 
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Polluted every ſtream with human gore, . 
And ſcatter'd plagues and death from ſhore to ſhore. 


Great Jove beheld it from th' Olympian tow'rs, 
Where fate aſſembled all the heav'nly pow'rs ; 
Then with a nod that ſhook th* empyrean throne, 
Thus the Saturnian thunderer began : 

You ſee, immortal inmates of the ſkies, 

How this vile wretch almighty pow'r defies: 

His daring crimes, the blood which he has ſpilt, 
Demand a torment equal to his guilt : 

Then, Cyprian goddeſs, let thy mighty boy 
Swift to the tyrant's guilty palace fly; 

There let him chooſe his ſharpeſt, hotteſt dart, 
And with his former rival wound his heart. 
And thou, my ſon, (the god to Hermes ſaid) 
Snatch up thy wand, and plume thy heels and head; 
Dart thro' the bor, air with all thy force, 
And down to Pluto's realms direct thy courſe ; 
There rouſe Oblivion from her ſable cave, 
Where dull ſhe fits by Lethe's ſluggiſh wave; 
Command her to ſecure the ſacred bound, 
Where lives Content retir'd ; and all around 
Diffuſe the deepeſt gloom of Stygian night, 
And ſcreen the virgin from the tyrant's ſight, 
That the vain purpoſe of his life may try 

Still to explore, what {till eludes his eye. 2X 
He ſpoke; loud praiſes ſhake the bright abode, 
And all applaud the juſtice of the god. 
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EN . 
HES E, as they change, Almighty Father! theſe 

Are but the varied Gop. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleaſing Spring 
'Thy beauty walks, thy tenderneſs and love. 
Wide fluſh the fields; the ſoft'ning air is balm; 
Echo the mountains round; the foreſt ſmites ; 
And every ſenſe and every heart is joy. 
Then comes thy glory in the Summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then hy ſun 
Shoots full perfection thro? the ſwelling year: 
And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder ſpeaks; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves, in hollow-whiſpering gales. 
7 hy bounty ſhines in Autumn unconfin'd, 
And ſpreads a common feaſt for all that live, 
In Winter, awful Thou! with clouds and ſtorms 
Around Thee thrown, tempeſt o'er tempeſt roll'd, 
Majeſtic darkneſs! on the whirlwind's wings, 
Riding ſublime, Thou bidſt the world adore, 
And humbleſt nature with hy northern blaſt. 


Myſterious Round ! what ſkill, what force divine, 

Deep-felt in theſe appear! a ſimple train, 

Yet ſo delightful mix'd, with ſuch kind art, 

Such beauty and beneſicence combin'd, 

Shade, unperceiv'd, ſo ſoft'ning into ſhade, 

And all ſo forming an harmonious whole, 

That as they ſtill ſucceed, they raviſh ſtill. 

But wand'ring oft, with brute unconſcious gaze, 

Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand, 

That, ever buſy, wheels the ſilent ſpheres; . 

Works in the ſecret deep, ſhoots, ſteaming thence, 

The fair profuſion that o'erſpreads the Spring: 
Flings from the ſun direct the flaming day; 

Feeds every creature, hurls the tempeſt forth; 

Gg2 And 
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And, as on earth- the grateful change revolves, 
With tranſport touches all the ſprings of life. 


Nature, attend ! join every living Toul, 

Beneath the ſpacious temple of the ſky,. 
In adoration join; and, ardent, raiſe 
One general ſong | To Him, ye vocal-gales, 
Breathe ſoft, whoſe ſpirit in your freſhneſs breathes : 
Oh ! talk of him in ſolitary glooms ! 
Where o'er the rock the ſcarcely-waving pine 
Fills the brown ſhade with a religious awe. 
And ye, whoſe bolder note is heard afar, 
Who ſhake th' aſtoniſh'd world, lift high to heav'n 
Th' impetuous ſong, and ſay from whom ye rage. 
His praiſe, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills, 
And let me catch it as I mule along. 
Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound; 
Ye foſter floods, that lead the humid maze 
Along the vale; and thou, majeitic main, 
A ſecret world of wonders in thyſelf, | 
Sound his {tupendous praiſe; whoſe greater voice 
Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 
_ Soft roll your incenſe, herbs, and fruits, and flow'rs, 
In mingled clouds to him; whoſe ſun exalts, 
Whioſe breath perfumes you, and whoſe pencil paints, 
Ye foreſts, bend; ye harveſts, wave to him 
Breathe your ſtill ſong into the reaper's heart, 
As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 
Ye that keep watch in heav'n, as earth aſleep 
Unconſcious: hes, effuſe your mildeſt beams. 
Ye conſtellations, while your angels ſtrike, 
Amid the ſpangled ſky, the ſilver lyre : 
Great ſource of day! beſt image here below 
Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide 
From world to world, the vital ocean round, 
On nature write with every beam his praiſe. 
The. thunder rolls: Be huſh'd the proſtrate world, 
While cloud to cloud returns the folemn hymn. 

Bleat out afreſh, ye hills; ye moſſy rocks, 
8 Retain 
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Retain the ſound: The broad reſponſive low, 
Ye vallies raiſe, for the Great Shepherd reigns, 
And his un/uf*ring kingdom yet will come. 
Ye woodlands, all awake: A boundleſs ſong 
Burſt from the groves; and when the reſtleſs day, 
Expiring, lays the warbling world aſleep, 
Sweeteſt of birds! ſweet Philomela, charm 
The liſtening ſhades, and teach the night his praiſe. 
Ye chief, for whom the whole creation ſmiles, 
At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all, 
Crown the great hymn! In ſwarming cities vaſt, 
Aſſembled men to the deep organ join 
The long-reſounding voice, oft breaking clear, 
At ſolemn pauſes, through the ſwelling baſs; 
And, as each mingling flame increaſes each, 
In one united ardour riſe to heavn : : 
Or, if you rather chuſe the rural ſnade, 
And find a fane in every ſacred grove, 
There let the ſhepherd's flute, the virgin's lay, 
The prompting ſeraph, and the poet's lyre, 
Still fing the God of Seaſons as they roll. 
For me, when I forget the darling theme, 
Whether the bloſſoms blow, the Summer ray 
Ruſſets the plain, inſpiring Autumn gleams, 
Or Winter riſes in the black'ning eaft, 
Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more, 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 
Should fate command me to the fartheſt verge 
Of the green earth, to diſtant barb'rous climes, 
Rivers unknown to ſong ; where firſt the ſun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his ſetting beam 
Flames on th' Atlantis iſles; tis nought to me: 
Since God is ever preſent, ever felt, 
In the void waſte, as in the city full; 
And where he vital breathes, there muſt be joy. 
When ev'n at laſt the ſolemn hours ſhall come, 
And wing my myſtic flight to future worlds, 
I chearful will obey. There with new powers, 
Will riſing wonders ſing: I cannot go 
| "WSJ. Where 
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Where niver/al lobe not ſmiles around, 

Suſtaining all yon orbs and all their ſuns; 

From ſeeming evil ſtill mo good, | 
And better thence again, and berter (till; 

In infinite progreſſion. ———But I loſe 

Myſelf in Him, in LicuT INEFFPABLEI 

Come then, expreffive Silence, muſe his praiſe! 


— TITTY FAIT HF , ab LOA. ISA LSIHOA ISS... 
MIND ſuperior to BODY, 


HAT is the blooming tincture of the ſkin 
To peace of mind, and harmony within ? 

What the bright ſparkling of the finelt eye, 

To the ſoft ſoothing of a calm reply ? | 

Can comelineſs of form, or ſhape, or air, 

With comelineſs of words or deeds compare ? 

No; thoſe at firſt th' unwary heart may gain; 

But theſe—theſe only, can the heart retain. 
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WER moorlands and mountains, rude, barren, and 
bare, I e 
As wilder'd and weary'd I roam, 
A gentle young ſhepherdeſs ſees my deſpair, 

nd leads me, o'er lawns, to her home. 
Yellow ſheaves from rich Ceres, her cottage 'had 
- __crown'd, 55 


— 


Green ruſhes were ftrew'd on her floor, 
Her caſement ſweet woodbines crept wantonly round, 
And deck'd the ſod ſeats at her door. | 


We ſat ourſelyes down to a 6odling repaſt: 

Freſh fruits! and ſhe cull'd me the beſt; 

/ While, thrown from my guard by ſome -glatices me 

Love lily ſtole into my breaſt : f IIe 
3 I told 
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I told my ſoft wiſhes; the ſweetly reply'd, * 
(Ye virgins, her voice was divine) 555 
Pve rich ones rejected, and great ones deny'd, 
But take Fre fond 8 thine. 


Her air was 100 modeſt, her aſpect 10 meck! 
.- So fm ple, y et ſwect were charms! 
I kiſs'd % Ct roſes that glow'd on her cheek, 
And lock'd the lov'd maid in my arms. 
Now jocund together we tend a few ſheep, 177 0 
And if, by yon prattler, the ſtream, - +», 
Reclin'd on * boſom, I fink into ſleep, 
Her 1 Image mill ſoftens my Aru. 


Together we range o'er the flow-ri6ng hills, 
Delighted with paſtoral views, 

Or reſt on the rock whence the ſtreamlet diſtils, 
And point out new themes for my muſe. * 

To pomp or proud titles the n&er did afpire, 

The damſel's of humble deſcent; 

The cottager, PE ace, is well known for her fire, 
And ſhepherds have nam'd her CoxnTenrT. 


The FOX and the CAT.—A FaBLE. 


HE fox and the cat, as they travell'd one day, 
With moral diſcourſes cut ſnhorter the way: 
© *[is great, ſaid the fox, to make juſtice, P 
How godlike is mercy! Grimalkin reply'd. 


While thus they proceeded, a wolf from the 8 
Impatient of hunger, and thirſting for blood, 

Ruſhn'd forth as he ſaw;the dull ihepherd alleep, 

And ſeiz d for his ſupper an innocent ſheep. . 

In vain, wretched victim, for mercy you bleat, 
When mutton's at hand, ſays the wolf, I. muſt * 1 


Gri- 
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Joo ſee the fell beaſt at his bloody repaſt. 
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Grimalkin's aſtoniſh'd---the fox ſtood aghaſt, 


What a wretch” ſays the. cat.— Tis the vileſt of 
brutes: 


* Does he feed upon fleſh when there's berbage and 


roots?” 
. Cries the . While our oaks give us acorns fo + 
good. | 
© What a tyrant is this to ſpill i innocent blood p | 
Well, onward they march'd, and they moraliz'd ſtill, / 
Till they came where ſome poultry pick'd, chaff 7 a 
mill: 
Sly Reynard ſurvoy'e them with gluttonous eyes, 
And made (ſpite of morals) a pullet his prize: 
A mouſe too, that chanc'd from her covert to eres | 6 
The greedy grimalkin fecur'd as her prey. 


A ſpider that fat in her web on the wall, 
Perceiv'd the poor victims, and pity'd their fall; 


She cry'd,---< of ſuch murders how guiltleſs am I” 


So ran to en on a new- taken fly. 


* 
1 
» 
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The faults of our neighbours with freedom we blame, 
But tax not b N tho* we practiſe the fame. 


Lind 


960 U Lr. 1 % 269 $43 bo Ne At 
On TAKING, of BIRDS-NESTS. 
Heh found out a gift for my fair; 
I have found where the wood-pigeons breed: 
But let me that plunder forbear ! 
© She will ſay ti is a barbarous _ 


He ner kan be true, the averr'd, inte biz 
Who can rob a poor bird of its young; b Sit. 
And I lov'd her the more when I heard - ia af 
Such tenderneſs fall from her tongue. 4 12h 
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An Lon en a Br ack ome, 


HE ſun had chastd the' winter ſnow, 
And kindly. loos'd the froſt-bound ſoil; 
The melting ſtreams began to flow, 
And ploughmen urg'd-their annual toil. 


Twas then amidſt the vernal throng, 
Whom nature wakes to mirth and loye, 
A Blackbird rais'd his am'rous ſong, 
And thus it echo'd thro” the grove. 


O! faireſt of the feather'd train, 
For whom Lfing, for whom I burn, 
Attend with pity to my ſtrain, 

And grant my love a kind return. 


See, ſee the wintry ſtorms are flown, 
© And zephyrs gently fan the air! 
Let us the genial influence own! 
© Let us the vernal paſtime ſhare. 


The raven plumes his jetty wing, 
© 'To pleaſe his croaking paramour ; 
© The larks reſponſive Tove-tales ſing, 
© And tell their paſſion as they ſoar. 


© But truſt me, love, the raven's wing 
© Is not to be compar'd with mine; 
© Nor can the lark ſo ſweetly fing 
As I, who ſtrength with ſweetneſs join. 


© With thee PII prove the ſweets of love, 
© With thee divide the cares of life; 
No fonder huſband in the grove, 
Nor none than thee a happier wife. 


Il lead thee to the cleareſt rill, 

© Whoſe ſtreams among, the pebbles ſtray; ; 
© There will we fit and ſip our fall, 

Or on the flow'ry border play. yas 


| 
| 
| 
| 
. 
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© Fil guide thee to the thickeſt brake, 

© Impervious to the ſchoolboy's eye: 
© For thee, the plaſter'd neſt Pl make, 
And on thy downy pinions lie. 


© 'To get thee food Pl range the fields, 

And cull the beſt of every kind; 

Whatever nature's bounty yields, 
Or love's aſſiduous care can find. 


* And when my lovely mate would ſtray, 
To taſte the ſummer ſweets at large, 


At home Pll wait the live-long day, 


And tend at home our infant charge. 


When prompted by a mother's care, 


I hy warmth ſhall form the impriſon'd young, 
With thee the taſk Vil fondly ſhare, 

© Or chear thy labours with my ſong.” 
He ceas'd his ſong. The melting dame, 

With tender pity heard his ſtrainz _ 
She felt, ſhe own'd a mutual flame, 

And haſten'd to relieve his pain. 


He led her to the nuptial bow'r, _. 
And neſtled cloſely by her fide ; . 
The happieſt bridegroom in that hour, 

And ſhe the moſt enamour'd bride. 


Next morn he wak'd her with a ſong, 
© Ariſe! behold the new-born day! 

© The lark his matin peal has rung; _ 
« Ariſe, my love, and come away. 


Together through the fields they ſtray'd, 
And at the verdant riv'let's ſide, 

Renew'd their vows, and hopp'd and play'd, 
With honeſt joy and decent pride. 


But O! my muſe with pain relates 
The mournful ſequel of my tale; 
Sent by an order of the fates, | 
A gunner met them in the vale. 7 
| Alarm'd, 
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Alarm'd, the lover cry'd, My dear, 
« Haſte, haſte away from danger fly ! 
© Here, gunner, turn thy vengeance here ! 
Ol ſpare. my love, and let me die.” 


At him the gunner took his aim; 

The aim he took was much too true: 
O! had he choſe ſome other game, 

Or ſhot as he had us'd to do!“ 


Divided pair ! forgive the wrong, 
While I with tears your fate rehearſe : 
Pl join the widow's plaintive ſong, 
And fave the lover in my verſe, 


—_—_— 


q_ 


TH LL AVDLE. 


WO gods long ſince came from above, 
One Mercury, the other Jove; 
The humour was, it ſeems, to know, 
If all the favours they beſtow, 
Could from our own perverſeneſs eaſe us, 
And if our wiſh enjoy'd would pleaſe us. 
Diſcourſing largely on this theme, 
O'er hills and dales their godſhips came; 
Till well nigh tir'd, at almoſt night, 
They thought it proper to alight. 
Note here, and *tis as true as odd is, 
That, in diſguiſe, a god or goddeſs 
Exerts no ſupernat'ral powers ; 
But acts on maxims juſt like ours. 
They ſpy'd at laſt a country farm, 
Where all was ſnug, and clean, and warm 
For woods before, and hills behind, 
Secur'd it both from rain and wind : 
Large oxen in the field were lowing 
Good grain was ſown, good fruit was growing; 


"44 Having never killed any thing before. | 
. | Of- 
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Of laſt year's corn in barn great ſtore; 
Fat turkies gobbling at the door: 
And wealth, in ſhort, with peace conſented; | 
That people here ſhould live contented : 
But did they in effect do ſo?—— 
Have patience, friend, and thou ſhalt. know. 
The honeſt farmer. and. his wife, 
To years declin'd, from prime of life, 
Had ſtruggled with the marriage nooſe, 
1 almoſt every couple does:) 
Sometimes my plague, ſometimes my darling! 
Kiſſing to-day, to-morrow ſnatling : 
Jointly ſubmitting to endure 
That evil which admits no cure. 
Our gods the outward gate unbarr'd; 
Our farmer met them in the yard: 
Thought they were folk that loſt their way, 
And aſk'd them eivilly to ſtay : 
Told them for ſupper or for bed, 
They might go on and be worſe ſped. 
So ſaid, ſo done; the Gods conſent, 
All three i into the parlour went: 
They compliment, they ſit, they chat, 
Fight o'er the wars, reform the State; 
A thouſand knotty points they clear, 
Till ſupper and my wife appear. 
Well then.— Things handſomely were ſerv'd, 
My miſtreſs for the ſtrangers catv'd: 
How ſtrong'the beer, how good the meat, 
How loud they laugh'd, how much they eat, 
In epic ſumptuous would appear, 
Yet ſhall be paſs'd in ſilence here: 
For I ſhould grieve to have it ſaid, 
That, by a fine deſcription led, 
I made my epiſode too long, 
Or tir'd my friends to grace my ſong. - 
The grace- cup ſerv'd, the cloth away, 
Jove thought! it time to ſhow his play: 
Land- 
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Landlord and landlady, he cry'd, 

(Folly and jeſting laid aſide) 

That ye thus hoſpitably live, 

And ſtrangers with good cheer receive, 
Is mighty grateful to your betters, 

And makes ev'n gods themſelves your debtors. 
To give this Theſis plainer proof, 

You have to-night beneath your roof 

A pair of gods; nay, never wonder; 
This youth can fly, and I can thunder. 
Pm Jupiter, and he Mercurius, 

My page, my ſon indeed, but ſpurious, 
Form then three'wiſhes, you and madam, 
And, ſure as you already had 'em, 

The things deſir'd, in half an hour, 

Shall all be here, and in your power. 


Thank ye, great gods, the woman ſays; ; 
O may your altars ever blaze |! 
A ladle for our ſilver diſh 
Is what I want---is what I wiſh. 
A ladle!. cries the man, —-a ladle ! 
Odzooks, Coriſca, you have pray'd ill; 
What ſhould be great you turn to farce, 
I wiſh the ladle in your a—e. 


With equal grief and ſhame, my muſe 
The ſequel of the tale purſues : 
'The ladle fell into the room, 
And ſtuck in old Coriſca's bum: 
Our couple weep two wiſhes paſt, 
And kindly join to form the laſt ; 
To eaſe the woman's aukward pain, 
And wiſh the ladle out uin. 
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This commoner has worth and parts, 
Is prais'd for arms, or lov'd for arts; 
His head aches for a coronet; 

And who is bleſs d that is not great? 


H h Some 
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Home ſenſe, and more eſtate, kind Heav'n 


To this well-lotted peer has giv'n : 
What then? He muſt have rule and ſway ; 


And all is wrong, till he's in play. 
'The miſer muſt make up his plum ; 
And dares not touch the hoarded ſum. 
The ſickly dotard wants a wife, 
To draw off his laſt dregs of life. 
Againſt our peace we arm our will, 
Amidſt our plenty, Something ſtill ; 
For horſes, houſes, pictures, planting, 
To thee, to me, to him is wanting. 
The cruel Something unpoſſeſt 
Corrodes and leavens all the reſt. 
That Something, if we could obtain, 
Would ſoon create a future pain : 
And to the cofhn, from the cradle, 


*Tis all a Wiſh, and all a Ladle. 


The EXPERIMENT.---=A TALE, 


FIRTUE and Vice, two mighty powers, 
Who rule this motley world of ours, 
Diſputed once which govern'd beſt, 
And whoſe dependents moſt were bleſt; 
They reaſon'd, rally'd, crack'd their jokes, 


Succeeding much like other folks 


Their logic waſted, and their wit, 
Nor one nor t'other would ſubmit ; 
But both the doubtful point conſent 
To clear by fair Experiment: 
For this ſome mortal, they declare, 
By turns ſhall both their bounties ſhare ; 
And either's power to bleſs him try'd, 
Shall then the long diſpute decide. 

On Hodge they fix, a country boor, 
As yet rough, ign'rant, careleſs, poor: 
Vice firſt exerts her pow'r to bleſs, 


und gives him riches to excels: 
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With gold ſhe taught him to ſupply 
Each riſing wiſh of luxury: 
Hodge grew at length polite and preat, 
And liv'd like miniſter of ſtate: 
He ſwore with grace, got nobly drunk, 
And kept in pomp his twentieth punk. 
One morning as in eaſy chair 
Hodge fat with ruminating air, 
Vice, like a lady fair and gay, 
Approach'd, and thus was heard to ſay, 
(Behind her Virtue all the while 
Stood ſlily liſt'ning with a ſmile) 
© Know, favour'd mortal, know, that I 
The pleaſures of thy life ſupply; 
© I rais'd thee from the clay built cell, 
© Where Want, Contempt, and Slav'ry dwell 
© And (as each joy on earth is fold) 
© To purchaſe a, I gave thee gold; 
© This made the charms of bearzty thine, 
© This bleſs'd thee with the joys of wine ; 
© This gave thee, in the rich repaſt, 
_ © Whate'er can pleaſe the tutor'd taſte | 
© Confeſs the bleſſings I beſtow, 
And pay the grateful thanks you owe. 
« My name is Vice P—Cry'd Hodge, and leer'd, 
© Long be your mighty name rever'd! 
© Forbid it heav'n! thus bleſs'd by you, 
© That I ſhould rob you of your due; 
© To Wealth, *twas you that made me heir, 
© And gave, for which I thank you, Care; 
© Wealth brought me wine, *twas paſt a doubt, 
« And wine---ſee here's a leg !---the gout : 
© To Wealth my French rogout | owe, 
. © Whence ſcurvy, pains, and afthmas flow; 
© And now, to ſhow how much I prize 
© The joys which from your bouaties riſe, 
© Each coupled with fo dear a brother, 
© Pl give you ore to take the other. 
« Avaunt! depart from whenc<- you came, 
And thank your ſtars that I am lame.” En- 
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Enrag'd and griev'd, away ſhe flew, 
And, with her gifts, from Hodge withdrew. 
| Now in this fad repentant hour, 

Celeſtial Virtue try'd her pow'r; 

For Wealth, Content the goddeſs gave, 

Th' unenvy'd treaſure of the ſlave ! 

From wild defires ſhe ſet him free, 

And filPd his breaſt with Charity! 

No more loud trumpets Riet breeds, 

And Temp'rance Gluttony ſucceeds. 
Hodge, in his native cot at reſt, 

Now Virtue found, and thus addreſs'd: 

© Say, for 'tis your's by proof to know, 

© Can Virtue give thee bliſs below? 

Content my gift, and Temp'rance mine, 

And Charity, tho' meek, divine!“ 
With bluſhing cheeks, and kindling eyes, 

The man tranſported thus replies: - 
My goddeſs! on this favour'd head, 

© The life of life, thy bleſſings, ſhed ! 

My annual thouſands when I told, 
£ Infatiate ſtill, I ſigh'd for gold; 
© You gave Content, a boundleſs ſtore, 

© And rich, indeed! I ſigh'd no more 
With Temp'rance came, delightful gueſt! 
Health, taſteful feed, and balmy reſt ; 
With Charity's ſeraphic flame, 
Fach gen'rous, ſocial pleaſure came; 
« Pleaſures which in poſſeſſion riſe, 
© And retroſpective thoughts ſupplies. 
Long to atteſt it may I live, 

That, all Vice promiſes, you give.“ 
Vice heard, and ſwore that Hodge for hire, 
Had giv'n his verdict like a lawyer; 

And Virtue, turning with diſdain, 
Vow'd ne'gr to ſpeak to Vice again. 
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HE PLEASING INSTRUCTOR having 

been chiefly at firſt undertaken, and ſince 
continued, with a view to exhibit a connected plan 
of morality, for the inſt: uction of youth of both 
ſexes, free from that incoherent fumble ſo re- 
markable in all collections of this kind which 
have hitherto been pubiiſhed; it is the editor's 
fincere hope its leſſons have not been without effect 
on the minds of youthful readers. The Utile 
Dulci has been the principal object in view ; there- 
by wiſhing to introduce Morality to the acquaintance 
of youth in her native lovelineſs, with her face be- 
decked with ſmiles, and devcid of that unpleaſing 
formality with which ſhe i, too often diſguiſed by 
partial and miſtaken pedants.— The ſeveral rela- 
tions, eaſtern ſtories, dreams, Mc. will, it is hoped, 
recommend it to youth, whoſe attention being there- 
by particularly engaged, morality will ſteal inſen- 
febty on their minds, and make the more laſting and 
agreeable impreſſiun —Selechions have been made 


From the writings of our moſt elegant authors, for 
the purpoſe of forming this collection; ſo that. by 
being converſant with the following eſſays, the 
young reader will readily acquire a ſtile of 2 

; an 


a 
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and elegance in writing and ſpeating his native 
tongue, which it is the great abject of teachers to 
inculcate, as an accompliſhment of the moſt defira- 
ble nature, and what ſo few of our merely Engl1 iſh 
ſcholars ever attain. 


To improve the mind and expand the heart of 
youth, ts an object of ſuch magnitude, that authors 
of the firſt conſequence and abilities have thought it 
a ſubjett not unworthy their labours; to ſelect 
from theſe, and combine in one maſs, the intereſting 
leſſons of inſtruction contained in our. beſt modern 
authors, it is hoped will not be thuught a ſuperflu- 
ous or trifling undertaking. —T hough the compiler 
diſputes not the palm of honour with the author, 
his work 1s often equally uſeful ;—and let us judge 
of every thing by its effefts,—T he office has indeed 
been frequently undertaken by people of ſuch ta- 
tents; as have fixed an almoſt indelible diſgrace on 
the name; and this is perhaps more ſtritingly ob- 
ſervable in the collections formed for the uſe of 
ſchools, wherein the mere accumulation of words 
appears to have been the only object in view ; at 
leaſt the materials in general are ſuch as. youth 
will never remember after read. 


Deb the entertainment and inſtruction of 
youth at an Engliſh ſchool were principally con- 
fidered at the foie 9 of the Pleaſing In- 
ſtructor, yet the editor has had the pleaſure t. 
find it has been honoured with the attention and 
approbation of . more advanced in ears, and 

elected 
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elected by the polite and judicious throughout 
the kingdom, inſomuch that it has now acquired 
a place in almeſt every library and parlour win- 


dinw, 


A wretched: piracy: of this book being now in 
circulation, executed in. the moſt paltry manner, and 
ſo glaringly incorrect, as ſcarcely to appear the ſame 
book; the public are requeſted to be cautious-in pure 
_ chaſing only thoſe printed for G. G. and F. Robinſon, 
London, and S. Hodgſon, Newcaſtle; and containing 
fix copper-plates, viz. The Title Page and Vignette, 

the Baſket Maker, Santon Barſiſa, the Hermit, the 
Aſpers, and the Party-coloured Shield. 


*, 


NEW BOOKS, 
Juſt publiſhed by S. HODGSON, in Newecaſlle, 
T9 4 uy” | 


In 12mo. Price 2s. bound, (printed on a new Type) deſigned for the 
Uſe of Schools, Clerks of Offices, or the Pocket; and to which is 
refixed, A Practical Abſtract of Engliſh Grammar: A new and 
mes Edition, (being the sxvexTa) of 

F1SHER's SPELLING DICHONARY, and EX- 
POSITION of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, on a new Plan 
peculiar to itſelf; containing a much larger Collection of primitive 
Converſation Words than any Bouk of the Kind and Price; and 


ſhewing how the ſame are to be written correctly and pronounced 


properly, with the different Meanings or Significations thereof. 
o which is annexed, A complete PANTHEON, or NEW 


' DICTIONARY of the HEA THEN GODS and GODDESSES, 


and of the moſt illuſtrious HEROES treated of by Homer, Virgil, 
Ovid, and other ancient Poets: With a ſummary Account of their 
Origin, Deſcent, how repreſented hy Statuaries, Painters, &c. which 
muſt be found of particular Advantage to mere Engliſh Scholars, and 
greatly enhance the Value of the Book 
| | 0 
Price One Shilling hound, embelliſhed with an emblewatical Fron- 
tiſpiece, and ſ1ndry new and-curious-Cats, repreſenting ſuch Vices 
as Children are moſt addicted to, and ſuch Virtues as ſhould be in- 
culcated A New Edition of 


HE NEW ENGLISH TUTOR; or, MODERN 


PRECEPTOR.—4 Spelling Book, wherein Orthography or 
the Art of Spelling and Reading as gradually collected in Vines Edi- 
tions of this Book out of that Chaos it had long been involved in) is 
digeſted in a trite and regulat Syſtem, quite eaſy and practicable to 
the meaneſt Capacity, and not liable to any future Alterations, par- 
ticularly as the Author has now ſelected into the different Tables, 
&c. all the modern original Words in the Langvage, from the beſt 
Dictionaries, cleſſed under their teſpective Modes of Pronunciation, 
as explained in the Preface; to which the Doubtful are referred. — A 
Compendium or Abſtract of Engliſh Grammar, the moſt uſeful] ex- 
tant, is annexed. By A. FISHER, 
| III. 
A new, correct, and much improved Edition of - 
PRACTICAL NEW GRAMMAR, with FX. 
ERCISES of BAD ENGLISH, or an EASY GUIDE to 
SPEAKING and WRITING the ENGLISH LANGUAGE pro- 
erly and correctly — To which is added, A curious and ufefui AP- 
ENDIX.— By A. FISHER. 
£7 A paltry, incorrect Piracy of this Book having been obtruded 
on the World by a Set of Printers and Bookſell-rs, who would diſ- 
grace whatever Profeſſion they belonged to; the Proprietors think it 
neceſſary to requeſt the Pudlic will be cautious in ordering the origi- 
nal Copy printed for G. G. and J. Robinſon; London, and 8. 
Hodgſon, Newcaſtle. — The Injury ſuſtained by the Proprietors from 
this Piracy is inconfiderable, when compared to that done to the 
Character of the Book by the incorrect and mutilated State in which 


it is printed, ; 
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The ATHEIST and Ae o R N. 


| Etzinks the World feems oddly 
And every Ching amifs, 
A dull complaining Atheiſt ſald. 
As ſtretch d he lay beneath the Shave, 
And inſtanced in this. . 


Behold, quoth he, that mighty Tbing, 
A V large and round, 

Is beld but by a little String 

CUbich upwards cannot make its Spring, 
Nor bear it {rom the Ground. | 


Wihife on this Dak an Acorn ſinall, 
Do diſproportion d grows; 
That whyotoe'cr ſurveys this all, 
Thts univerkal cacual Ball, 
Its til Eontrivance knows. 
My better Judgment would have hung 
The Pumpkin on the Tree; 
And left the Acorn flightly ſtrungg. 
Mong things that on the furtace ſprung, 
And weak and feeble be. 


No more the Caviller cou'd lay, 
No further Faults deſcry ; 
For upwards gazing as he lay, 
An Acorn loofer'd from its Spray, 
Fell down upon his Eye. 
The wounded Part with Tears ran ger, 
As puniſh d for the Sin: 
Fool! had that Bough a Pumpkin bore, 
Thy Whimſies muſt have work d no more. 
Nor Skull have kept em in. 


MS; 
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A ConTEMPLATI1ON on NIGHT. 

FT HETHER amid the gloom of night I ſtray, _ 
* Or my gladeyes enjoy revolving day, 

Still nature's various face informs my ſenſe, : 
Of an all-wiſe, all- powerful Providence. 

When the gay ſun firſt breaks the ſhades of night, 

And ſtreaks the diſtant eaſtern hills with light, _ 

Colour returns, the plains their liv'ry wear, 

And a bright verdure cloathes the ſmiling year; 

The blooming flow'rs with op'ning beauties glow, 
And grazing flocks their milky fleeces ſhow, 

The barren cliffs with chalky Fonts ariſe, 

And a pure azure arches o'er the ſkies. 

But when the gloomy reign of night returns, 
Stripp'd of her fading pride, all nature mourns: 
The trees no more their wonted verdure boaſt, 
But weep in dewy tears their beauty loſt; 

No diſtant landicapes draw our-curious eyes, 

- Wrapp'd in night's robe the whole creation lies. 
Yet ſtill, e'en now, while darkneſs cloathes the land, 
We view the traces of th' Almighty hand; 
Millions of ſtars in heav'n's. wide vault appear, 

And with new glories hang the boundleſs ſphere 
The filver moon her eaſtern couch forſakes, 

And o'er the ſkies her nightly circle makes; 

Her ſolid globe beats back the ſunny rays, 

And to the world her borrow'd light repays. 

Whether thoſe ſtars, that twinkling Juſtre ſend, 

Are ſuns, and rolling worlds thoſe ſuns attend, 
Man may conjecture, and new ſchemes declare, 
Yet all his ſyſtems but conjeCtures are; 

But this we know, that heav'n's eternal King, 

Who bade this univerſe from nothing ſpring, ' 

Can at his werd bid num'rous worlds appear, 

And ribng worlds th' all-powerful werd thall hear. 

When to the weſtern main the ſun deſcends, 


a To other lands a riling day he lends; 


The ſpreading dawn another ſhepherd ſpies, _ 
The wakeful flocks from their warm folds ariſe: 1 
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Refreſh'd, the peaſant ſeeks his early toil, 

And bids the plough correct the fallow ſoil: 
While we in fleep's embraces waſte the night, 
The climes oppos'd enjoy meridian light 

And when thoſe lands the buſy ſun forſakes, 
With us again the roſy morning wakes 

In lazy fleep the night rolls ſwift away, 

And neither clime laments the abſent ray. 
When the pure ſoul is from the body flown, 

No more ſhall night's alternate reign be known : 
The ſun no more ſhall rolling light beſtow, 

But from th' Almighty ſtreams of glory flow. 
Oh ! may ſome nobler thought my ſoul employ 
Than empty, tranſient, ſublunary joy! 

The ſtars ſhall drop, the ſun ſhall loſe his flame, 
But thou, O God, for ever ſhin'ſt the ſame. 


— T— — 
— 


The UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 


ATHER of all! in ev'ry age, 
| In ev'ry clime ador'd, 
* 


By ſaint, by ſavage, and by ſage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord. 


Thou Great Firſt Cauſe, leaſt underſtood, 
Who all my ſenſe confin'd 

To know but this, — that thou art good, 
And that myſelf am blind. 


Yet gave me in this dark eſtate, 
To ſee the good from ill; 
And binding nature faſt in fate, 

Left free the human will. 


What conſcience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 

This teach me more than hell to ſhun, 
hat, more than heav'n purſue. 


What bleſſings thy free bounty gives, 
Let me not caſt away; | 1 
| For 
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For God is paid when man 
I' enjoy is to obey. 


Yet not to earth's. contracted ſpan | 


receives— 


Thy goodneſs let me bound, 


Or think thee Lord alone of man, 
When thouſand worlds are round. 


Leet not this weak unknowing hand 
Preſume thy bolts to throw, 
Or deal damnation round the land, 


On each, I judge thy foe. 


If I am right, O teach my heart 


Still in the right to ſtay; 


If I am wrong, thy grace impart, 


To find the better way. 


Save me alike from fooliſh pride, 


Or impious diſcontent, 


At ought thy wiſdom has deny'd, 
Or ought thy goodneſs lent. 


Xock me to feel another's woe, 


To hide the faults I ſee; 


4 The mercy I to others ſhow, 


That mercy ſhew to me. 


* J Mean tho' I am, not wholly ſo, 
. Since quicken'd by thy breath; 
DO lead me whereſocer I go 


Thro' this day's life or death. 


This day be bread and peace my lot; 


All elſe beneath the ſun 


Thou know'ſt if beſt beſtow'd or 8 


And let thy will be done. 


To thee, whoſe temple is all ſpace, 


- Whoſe altar earth, ſea, ſkies; 


| One chorus let all being raiſe ! 


All nature's . riſe 


FE. INI VOS. 
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